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Foreword 


Nearly three and a half years have gone by since Gandhiji passed 
away. The manner of his death was the culmination and perfect 
climax to an astonishing career. Even during his life innumerable 
stories and legends had grown around him, and now he seems almost 
a legendary figure, one in the great line of India’s sages and heroes 
and wise men. A new generation grows up to whom he is almost a 
name, a great name to be revered, but nevertheless a name. Within 
a few more years there will not be many left who have come in 
personal contact with him and had experience of that vivid, virile 
and magnificent personality. The legend will grow and take many 
shapes, sometimes with little truth in it. Succeeding generations 
will remember him and pay honour to him. As is India’s way, we 
shall add him to our pantheon and celebrate the day of his birth 
and the day of his passing away. We shall shout when his name 
is mentioned and perhaps feel a little elated in the process and that 
we have done our duty to him. 

What gods there arc, I know not and am not concerned about 
them. But there are certain rare qualities which raise a man above 
the common herd and appear to make him as made of different 
clay. The long story of humanity can be considered from many 
points of view; it is a story of the advance and growth of man and 
the spirit of man, it is also a story full of agony and tragedy. It is 
a story of masses of men and women in ferment and in movement, 
and it is also the story of great and outstanding personalities who 
have given content and shape to that movement of masses. 

In that story Gandhi occupies and will occupy a pre-eminent 
place. We arc too near him to judge him correctly. Some of us 
came into intimate contact with him and were influenced by that 
dominating and very lovable personality. We miss him terribly now 
for he had become a part of our own lives. With us the personal 
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factor is so strong that it comes in the way of a correct appraisal. 
Others, who did not know him so intimately, cannot perhaps have 
full realization of the living fire that was in this man of peac’c and 
humility. So both these groups lack proper perspective or knowledge. 
Whether that perspective will come in later years when the probhuns 
and conflicts of today are matters for the historian, I do not know. 
But I have no doubt that in the distant, as in the lu^ar, fulure thi.s 
towering personality will stand out and compel homage. It may he 
that the message which he embodied will be understood and actc'cl 
upon more in later years than it is today. That message was not 
confined to a particular country or a community. Whatever t ruth 
ithere was in it was a truth applicable to all countries and to humanity 
W a whole. He may have stressed certain aspects of it in relation to 
the India of his day, and those particular aspects may cease to have 
much significance as times and conditions change. The kernel of that 
message was, however, not confined to time or space. And if thi.s is so, 
then it will endure and grow in the understanding of man. 

He brought freedom to India and in that process he taught u.s 
many things which were important for us at the moment. Ho told 
us to shed fear and hatred, and of unity and equality and brother- 
hood, and of raising those who had been suppresscid, and of the 
dignity of labour and of the supremacy of things of the spirit. Above 
all, he spoke and wrote unceasingly of truth in relation to till our 
activities. He repeated that Truth was to him God and God was 
Truth. Scholars may raise their eyebrows, and philosophens and 
cynics repeat the old question: what is Truth? Few of us (hire to 
answer that question with any assurance and it may be that the 
answer itself is many-sided and our limited intelligence etinnot grasp 
the whole. But, however limited the functioning of our minds may 
be or our capacity for intuition, each one of us must, I Huppo,se, htivc 
some limited idea of truth, as he sees it. Will he act upto it, regard- 
less of consequences, and not compromi.se with what he himself 
considers an aberration from it? Will he even in search of a right 
goal compromise with the means to attdn it? Will he .subordinate 
means to ends? 

It is easy to frame this question, rather rhetorically, a.s if there 
was only one answer. But life is terribly complicated and the choices 
it oflfers arc never simple. Perhaps, to some extent, an individual, 
leading his individual and rather isolated life, may endeavour 
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with some success to answer that question for himself. But where 
he is concerned not only with his own actions but with those of 
many others, when fate or circumstance has put him in a position 
of moulding and directing others, what then is he to do?* How is a 
leader of men to function? If he is a leader, he must lead and not 
merely follow the dictates of the crowd, though some modern concep- 
tions of the functioning of democracy would lead one to think that 
he must bow down to the largest number. If he does so, then he is no 
leader and he cannot take others far along the right path of human 
progress. If he acts singly, according to his own lights, he cuts himself 
off from the very persons whom he is trying to lead. If he brings 
himself down to the same level of understanding as others, then he 
has lowered himself, been untrue to his own ideal, and compromised 
that truth. And once such compromises begin, there is no end to 
them and the path is slippery. What then is he to do ? It is not enough 
for him to perceive truth or some aspect of it. He must succeed 
in making others perceive it also. 

The average leader of men, especially in a democratic society, 
has continually to adapt himself to his environment and to choose 
what he considers the lesser evil. Some adaptation is inevitable. 
But as this process goes on, occasions arise when that adaptation 
imperils the basic ideal and objective. I suppose there is no clear 
answer to this question and each individual and each generation 
will have to find its own answer. 

The amazing thing about Gandhi was that he adhered, in all 
its fullness, to his ideals, his conception of truth, and yet he did 
succeed in moulding and moving enormous masses of human beings. 
He was not inflexible. He was very much alive to the necessities of 
the moment, and he adapted himself to changing circumstances. 
But all these adaptations were about secondary matters. In regard to 
the basic things he was inflexible and firm as a rock. There was no 
compromise in him with what he considered evil. He moulded a 
whole generation and more and raised them above themselves, for 
the time being at least. That was a tremendous achievement. 

DoeiS that achievement endure ? It brought results which un- 
doubtedly endure. And yet it brings some reaction in its train also. 
For people, compelled by some circumstance, to raise themselves 
above their normal level, are apt to sink back even to a lower 
level than previously. We see today something like that happening, 
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We saw that reaction in the tragedy of Gandhi’s own assassination. 
What is worse is the general lowering of standards, when Gandhi’s 
whole life was devoted to the raising of these very standards. Perhajrs 
this is a temporary phase and people will recover from it and find 
themselves again. I have no doubt that, deep in the consciousness 
of India, the basic teachings of Gandhi will endure and will afi’ect 
our national life. 

No man can write a real life of Gandhi, unless he is as big as 
Gandhi. So we can expect to have no real and fully adecjuatii life 
of this man. Difficult as it is to write a life of Gandhi, this task 
becomes far more difficult because his life has become an intimate 
part of India’s life for half a century or more. Yet. it may be that 
if many attempt to write his life, they may succeed in throwing 
light on some aspects of this unique career and also give others some 
understanding of this memorable period of India’s history. 

Tendulkar has laboured for many years over this book. Ih; 
told me about it during Gandhiji’s lifetime and I rcinemlter his 
consulting Gandhiji a few montlis before his death. Anyone <':m 
see that this work has involved great and devoted labour for many 
long years. It brings together more facts and data about Gandhi 
than any book that I know. It is immaterial whether w(; agrc(; 
with any interpretation or opinion of the author. Wo are given h<n'<* 
a mass of evidence and we can form our own opinions. Therefore, 
I consider this book to be of great value as a record not only of 
the life of a man supreme in his generation, but also ol" a perio<l 
of India’s history which has intrinsic importance of its own. We; 
live today in a world torn with hatred and violence and icar and 
passion, and the shadow of war hangs heavily over us all. Gandhi 
told us to cast away our fear and passion and to keep away from 
hatred and violence. His voice may not be heard by many in the 
tumult and shouting of today, but it will have to bt; htiard and 
understood some time or other, if this world is to survive in any 
civilized form. 

People will write the life of Gandhi and they will discuss and 
criticize him and his theories and activities. But to some of us he 
will remain something apart from theory — a radiant and beloved 
figure who ennobled and gave some significance to our petty lives, 
and whose passing away has left us with a feeling of emptiness and 
loneliness. Many pictures rise in my mind of this man, whose eyes 
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were often full of laughter and yet were pools of infinite sadness. 
But the picture that is dominant and most significant is as I saw 
mm marching, staff in hand, to Dandi on the Salt March in 1930. 
Here was the pilgrim on his quest of Truth, quiet, peaceful, deter- 
mined and fearless, who would continue that quest and pilgrimage 
regardless of consequences. 


PahalgmUy Kashmir 
June 30, /p5/ 




Introduction 


I CANNOT trace the origin of this book because it has written itself 
and it reflects the times in which I and my generation have grown. 
It is a dream-world from which I have not emerged. Ganclhiji 
and his story are present all the time before my mind’s eye. He 
is moving among us and talking to us, as he did only a few years 
ago. His death is but a small incident; he courted it and defied 
it many a time. It is only the finale to a majestic symphony. 

When I look back, the death of Tilak and the national mourning 
come to my mind, with a vivid picture of Gandhiji leading the 
people, the very next day, to heroic heights. The first of August, 
1920, is fixed deeply in the subconscious, though it was just the 
beginning of a great drama, developing almost without a flaw. I was 
then only ten years old. 

I was drawn into the whirlwind of revolution like the millions. 
It was a queer revolution, defying the Government in the open, 
in which the whole nation participated, pitting indomitable will 
against brute force. The mind became at once free, and defied 
starvation and death, and followed the great leader wherever he 
wanted us to go. It was not merely hero-worship but consciousness 
of strength, with which he imbued the people to break the shackles 
of their enslaved minds. 

There were ups and downs in the nation’s progress, but no stag- 
nation. Gandhiji knew no defeat and inspired the people to march 
along a path never trodden before- 

The present work is a simple narration of the events through 
which we have lived. It is a history of the last fifty years or so with 
Gandhiji in the foreground. There is no attempt either at moraliza- 
tion or dramatization of these exciting times. I have tried to tell 
the story faithfully and, as far as possible, in the words of Gandhiji, 
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who not only took the leading part in the movcnicnt hul wrote tlic 
best commentary on it. 

I never knew that I would undertake this work, although 1 w.is' 
eager for many years to examine what (huuiliiji did to nunild the 
new thought. In the beginning I was a devotee, llien a eritie, and 
am now an impartial admirer. 1 belong to no p.irtieul.ir seliool 
of thought, and have had no time, so far, to give my undivided 
attention to his philosophy as such. I did not always agree with him, 
but with his all-embracing life and his courage of coiivielion !i(< 
attracted me much more than any other historical lignin-. 

I remember those early years when I read Tumj’ hiilin with avi<lity 
and looked forward to the next issue. I'kir thirty years, (uiuflhiji 
fed the minds of thousands and nunilded I Ik- people's I'haraeter 
imperceptibly. With perfect co-ordination between his activities and 
his writings and speeches, he set a suprenu- example for the people 
to follow, though they did not always <1() so intelligently. Today, 
it may seem that his influence, has vanish<-d and that he aloiii' 
was his follower. But how can the seeds of great thoughts provi' 
so barren ? 

Fortunately for India, Gandhiji lived long and led an intensely 
active life. It touched almost every pliasi- of the ualiou’s activity. 
His contacts wore varied and his experiences uni(|ne. lie niaile a 
gift of his wisdom to the world through his writings and speeches, 
illustrated by his actions. Einstein wrote: “Generations to come 
it may be, will scarce believe that such a one ;is this i-ver in flesh 
and blood walked upon this earth.” 

I had the good fortune of receiving Gamlhiji's eo-operution in 
completing this work, which iuvolvetl many years of reH<-ar<-h and 
took .six years to write. Some of the important speeches aiul writings 
were revised by Gandhiji himself for this book. Historical facts 
have been chocked from the original .sources its well as from .some 
of Gandhiji’s colleagues. Indian Ofiinmi, Tounj^ India and Ikrijan 
have been an important source of material, and I am gn-atly 
indebted to Mahadev Desai and to some extent to Byarelal, 

To make the work authentic and detailed, I have eon, suited daily 
newspapers of the last fifty years. All tivailable literaturi-, in .sevend 
Indian and foreign languagc.s, has been made use of and the ehatl’ 
sifted from the grain. In doubtful cases my final authority was 
Gandhiji himself. When I met him last on January ga, 1948, wc 
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discussed the smallest details — the format of the biography, type, 
illustrations, standardization of spelling, quotation-marks and even 
hyphens. He took keen interest in my work, and always gave me 
his gracious co-operation. 

I have also drawn upon important and not easily available letters 
in the custody of men close to Gandhiji and in private collections. 
In search of material I visited the important places associated 
with Gandhiji’s name. And still I feel that mine is but a humble 
attempt to depict the life of one who has left behind treasure 
which is scattered and not yet made available to research students. 
I only hope that the material collected by me will be of use to 
future generations. 

The work that I undertook many years ago has not always 
been smooth-sailing. There has been abundant co-operation, and 
some non-co-operation too. But Gandhiji being my chief guide I 
have been able to achieve something. I must mention here that wc 
have yet to cultivate an appreciation of historical works. It was 
a painful experience to be told by some of Gandhiji’s colleagues 
that they had destroyed his letters. Even big libraries in India do 
not possess files of Indian Opinion^ Toung India and Harijan, 

Mine has been a strenuous task, but I have thoroughly enjoyed 
it, although I sometimes feel that it should have been undertaken 
by someone else. I am temperamentally not made for historical works. 
The artist in me remains not altogether satisfied. I have, however, 
chosen to stick to facts and eschewed material, however interesting, 
when there was the slightest doubt about its authenticity. 

In completing the eight volumes of the present work, I have re- 
ceived help and co-operation from several friends and sympathizers. 
First, I am indebted to my friend, the late Yusuf J. Meherally, who 
supplied me with books for over twenty years and goaded me to 
write, while I was interested only in reading. I may also reveal 
here that the seeds of this book were sown in Nasik jail where we 
were both detained in 1940, although it was scarcely realized by 
either of us then. 

In the jail I met another friend, R. R. Diwakar, who took keen 
interest in my work and has made possible its publication in the 
present form. As an underground Congress worker in 1942-45, 
he actively collaborated with me in bringing out the seventy-fifth 
birthday volume, Gandhiji. He then suggested that I should write 
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a full-length biography of Gandhiji. Having inadr that suggestion, 
he was keen on seeing the eight volunies come out as early as 
possible. It is no ex.iggeration to say tlial he has taken greater 
interest hr this work than in his own books. 

The .story of the publication of this work d('serves a, chapter by 
itself, but this is not the place for it. I can only mention that 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru oHiTed his active eo-oircralion from the 
very inception of the idea. He has been a source of strength to me 
for many years and has taken personal interest in the publication 
of this biogi’aphy. He also helped me in g(‘tting valuable material, 
and pcrmittccl me to use inrportant h'tters in his possession. Aiul, 
above everything, he has put his faith in me, which means so much 
for a sensitive person. 

My chief co-worker in the present ventun; is Vithalbhai K. 
Jhaveri, my friend and colleague for tlnr last twelves years. We 
have been together in .several cultural activities. He made the 
seventy-firth birthday volume oit Caudhiji a heiiiitil'ul ])roduction. 
In this work, he is not only responsible for the colleetiou of rare 
illustrations and documents, for the lly-leaf and the jacket, hut has 
also not spared himself in getting matcTial for my rc'scaireh work. 
He gave me acce.ss to his excellent library of Gundhian literature. 
By embellishing this work with apt illustrations, Im has made it 
doubly interesting and informative. The illustrations form a vital 
part of what is a doeumcnlary work, and he has .shown zeal and 
taste in collecting them. In dc.signing the jacket iiiul the (ly-le.af 
Vithalbhai has received hearty co-operation from H. Dasgupla. 

I am solely responsible for the text as well as for the strnefnre 
of the book. I am aware of some of its delects wliieh could perhaps 
have been avoided in more suitable cirenmstanees. My I'riend tind 
co-worker on the seventy-fifth birthday volume;, M, Ghahqiathi Ran, 
went through the whole manu.script and helped me; in chiselling 
it. He treated my work as his own and dewoted to it several mouths 
of his very busy time. 

My manuscript was also read by my friend, N. G. Jog, who has 
helped me in other ways, Some part of the nuinuscript was read by 
my friends, Yusuf J. Mcherally, Raniinanolmr Ltilua and Frank 
Moraes, and they gave me encouragement tdl the; time. 

For four years, my friend and colleague, Ann Bandyoptulhyaya, 
has given me assistance in revising the mauu.seripl. She has all 
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through stood by me, and has treated my work as her own, for 
which I am grateful. She has assisted me in reading the proofs and 
has given me valuable help in avoiding typographical errors. Her able 
assistance has saved me from extra strain in preparing the glossary 
and the index. 

Foremost among those who rendered spontaneous help from the 
very beginning to Vithalbhai and myself is Sumati Morarjee. She 
secured material for the book, and has helped us in several ways 
as few could have. She completely identified herself with the work 
and has made valuable contribution to it. 

My old colleague and friend, Mridula Sarabhai, gave me assistance 
in contacting people and visiting places in connection with my work. 

My two friends, Dr. N. B. Parulckar and Baburao Patel, freed 
me from economic worry to enable me to concentrate upon my 
labour of love. 

Jivanjibhai D. Desai, on behalf of the Navajivan Trust, has 
rendered help by furnishing some material and by permitting the 
reproduction of Gandhiji’s writings, the copyright material of the 
trust. For this I am thankful to the Navajivan Trust. 

Acknowledgement is due to Visva-Bharati for permitting the use of 
the Gandhi-Tagorc correspondence and some illustrations. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose, Gandlnji’s secretary at Noakhali, furnished 
for the book some material. He also kindly went through the chapter 
on Noakhali. Manu Gandhi, U. M. D. Thakersey, Girdhari Kripalani 
and Samaldas Gandhi lent us some material. Dr. Manibhai Trivedi, 
G. M. Trivedi, D. R. D. Wadia, Kusumbehn Desai, Shivlal, and 
Kanu Gandhi have lent us photographs. 

Among those who actively helped in securing material are R. G. 
Soman, Narcndra Deva, D. S. Bakhlc, Soli Batliwala, Khimjibhai 
Patel, Balkoba Bhavc, Ratilal Sheth, V. C. Mashruwala and N. R. 
Phatak. R. K. Prabhu and G. N. Dhawan lent me their files of 
Toung India and Harijan and put at my disposal other Gandhian 
literature. Usha Mehta translated a couple of articles by Gandhiji 
from Gujarati into English. 

My thanks are due to the custodians of the Servants of India 
Society’s Library in Poona, Sabarmati Ashram, Kashi Vidyapith, 
the Government Record Library and the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Library in Bombay, the AlUndia Congress Committee’s Library 
in Allahabad, the Tolstoy Museum at Yasnaya Polyana. 
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In typing the manuscript which involved trctiiciidous hibour, I 
lad the willing help of Bhaskar suid Anaut Avusurc. IVt.V.tiixncslj 
ind G. V. Natesan also gave help. 

Central Camera Co., Continental Photo Stores, PrnnUa- OHscl 
Works, Provincial Industrial Co-operative Association, 1... N. Keuu, 
Pundlik Katgadc, U. S. Mohan Rao, P. D. I'andon, Sitanim 
Gunthey, Harnarain Singh, Vidyutkum.ar V. Munsht, CliampakhU 
C. Shah, V. N. Raiji, G. C. Shah, K. NageasU Rao, S. A. Ayer, 
Giridhari, and M.O. Mathai gave their co-operation. Our thanks to 
J. Mistri for the silk screen printing on the book's doth cover. 

The responsibility of publication has fallen on my .shoulders and 
that of my colleague, Vitlialbhai K. Jhaveri. This luw been made 
possible by the donations given as loan to us by the following persons, 
to whom we are indebted : 

The late Mr. Dhirajlal B. Desai, Mrs. Susliila Rani Baburao 
Patel, Mr. J. M. Cooper, Mr. M. N. Kulkarni, Mr. K. H. Kabhur, 
Mr. P. N.' Kaul, Mr. Ramnath Potdar, Mr. Jehangir P. Patel, 
Mr. Pratap Dialdas, Messrs. Amulakh Amicluind & Co., Crown 
Spinning & Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Bhaidas Maganlal & Co., 
N. M. Tripathi Ltd., Mafatlal Oagaibhai & Co., and tlw Maluiraj- 
kumar of Vizianagram. 

S. K. Patil has helped us in the arduous task of raising the money. 

Our special thanb arc due to Mr. J. G.Jain, General Manager of 
Bennett, Coleman & Co,, Ltd., who has taken keen interest in the 
publication and has given all necc8.sary facilities. We tire als<i thank- 
ful to the workers of the Times of India Press for tlieir hearty 
co-operation. 

Our thanks are due to several otlxer friends, in India and abroad, 
who have given us their ungrudging co-operation in the publicatian 
of the biography of one who belongs to the whole world. 


D. O. TKNlHJt,KAR 
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Plassey To Amritsar 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was born twelve years after the 
Revolt of 1857, a last fierce effort to drive out the foreigner. When 
Lord Dalhousie left India in 1856 British rule had been established, 
directly or indirectly, over the whole of India. In May 1857 it was 
suddenly challenged by the revolt known in text-books as the Indian 
Mutiny, and the issue was decided by June 1858. The revolt brought 
forth among others the inspiring figure of Rani Laxmibai of Jhansi 
who died fighting on the battlefield. 

The foundations of British domination were laid at Plassey in 1757. 
Abroad a series of inventions in the industrial field found Britain ripe 
for industrial revolution in 1770. To make it a success she needed an 
expanding market and cash capital which prostrate India meekly 
provided. The East India Company looted Bengal to fill its coffers. 
India’s ruinous condition was demonstrated by a famine in Bengal 
in 1770 in which ten million people died. Yet land revenue was 
increased and rigorously collected. By 1813 the company’s monopoly 
of the Indian trade had been terminated and a new policy of exploi- 
tation begun. It was designed to expand the Indian market for 
British manufactures and to increase India’s production of raw 
materials for the benefit of British industry. In the name of free trade 
British products were allowed free entry into the country while tariffs 
were raised high against Indian goods entering England. In 1787 
the exports of Dacca muslin to England amounted to three million 
rupees; in 1817 they ceased altogether. By 1850 India who for cent- 
uries had exported cotton goods to the whole world was importing 
one-fourth of Britain’s cotton textile exports. 

Mill cloth from England destroyed the handloom industry in India 
and machine-made yarn wiped out the Indian spinners. The basis of 
the traditional Indian economy in which farming was supplemented 
by cottage industry was thus destroyed. Millions of artisans and 
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craftsmen were forced to full back on .igrii-ulture as tlieir sole means 
of subsistence and survival. Between 1770 and ujoo -rp years -- 
there were twenty-two famines. Millions ofpeojjh' di(Hl ofstarvaliou 
and the .survivors had not much strenr^th leit (o lesisl llu; evils ol 
foreign domination. Lord Beutinek, tiu' (lovernor-tieneial, reported 
in 1834 that “the misery hardly finds a parallel in the history ofeom- 
mercc. The bones of the cotton weav<Ts an^ bh-aching the plains of 
India.” The impoverished nation, however, rose In-ioieally in revolt. 

The Revolt of 1857 threw everything in eonfnsion and its suppres- 
sion was followed by the abolition of the Last 1 ndia ( loinpany and by 
the assumption of the government of tin; e(»unlry by tlu' British 
sovereign. By the Aet for the Beltin' CiovernmenI of India jiassed in 
August 1858, the authority of the directors and oi'the Boai'd of Con- 
trol was transferred to the Secretary of Stale I'esinmsible as a member 
of the cabinet to Parliament. In November iBgH Lord (lanning, now 
styled Viceroy as well tis Governor-fJeneruI, foi'inally announced tlui 
change through a Royal Proclamation. “We intld oinselves bound to 
the natives of our Indian territories by the same obligation ofilulies 
which bind us to all our other subjects. In their prosperity will be our 
strength; in their contentment our .security; and in their gratitude our 
best reward.” 

For many years the proelamatiou tteled like a balm and Indian 
leaders vied with one another in their loyalty to the British crown. 
But regarding the pledge of ecpnd status for all British suhjeel.s, Lord 
Lytton who was the Viceroy from 1878 to 1880, in .( eonlidential 
letter to the Secretary of Slate I’ur India, wrote, “VVe all know tliat 
these claims and expectations never etui or will he fuliilled.” One 
Indian entered the Indian Civil Service, in 188.^, three more in 1871. 
As late as 1913 over eighty per cent of the highest and best [>aid posts 
in the civil service as a whole were still in British hamls. In Britain 
public interest in India, excited for a time by the 1857 rebellion, was 
dying down. Only on rare occa.sions could Inditiu policy he made an 
issue in party warfare, for the leaders on IkjIIi sides were, agreed thiit 
self-government for India was not yet pnietieal polities. Disratdi, for 
example, presented Queen Victoria with the imperial title in 1876 
in order, as he said, to show the world that “iIk* Parliament of 
England has re.solvcd to uphold the Empire of Iiulia.” J oltii Bright, in 
every way Disraeli’s opposite, was as ctniviuecd as atiy Tory that the 
attainment of India’s freedom would be a matter of “generalioits”. 
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In spite of impoverishment and frustration, public-spirited leaders 
•tried to infuse a new life into the prostrate nation and India threw 
up a great figure like Raja Ram Mohun Roy. 

Ram Mohun Roy, who was born in 1772, laid the foundation of 
public life in Bengal. Well versed in Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic, 
he preached against idolatry and superstition. He began learning 
English privately at the age of twenty-four for there were no English 
schools then. He learnt Greek, Latin and Hebrew to discover the 
sources of religion and culture of the West. He also took interest in 
the sciences. In 1815 he started an agitation against suttee, went to 
the burning grounds and persuaded people to desist from this cruel 
custom. The rite was abolished in December 1828. To popularize his 
views Ram Mohun Roy brought out a bilingual Bengali-English 
vftt]!i].y,SambadKaumudiy in 1821 and Mirat-ul-Akhhar, a Persian week- 
ly, in 1822. These journals were perhaps the first to be conducted by 
an Indian. Ram Mohun Roy’s journalistic activities were intimately 
connected with his reform movements. He was bitterly opposed by 
the orthodox sections but he also had staunch supporters, among them 
the Tagore family which played a great role later in the renaissance 
in Bengal. He wrote text-books in Bengali on grammar, geography, 
astronomy and geometry. On his suggestion, the Hindu College was 
opened at Calcutta in 1824 to introduce western education. He found- 
ed the Brahmo Samaj in 1828 to wean the Hindus from the evils of 
pernicious conventions. It was also meant to be a meeting-ground of 
all sects who wished to unite for divine worship. In 1830 he left for 
England to represent the grievances of Akbar Shah II, the titular 
Emperor of Delhi. For this purpose he was invested with the title of 
Raja and given a seal of office by the Emperor. On his voyage to 
England, he insisted, even though he was feeble in health, on visiting 
a French ship, which was anchored in Capetown harbour. He wished 
to pay homage from his motherland to France, who had raised aloft 
the banner of revolution for “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity”. After a 
five months’ voyage he arrived in England in April 1831. At King 
William I V’ s coronation a scat was assigned to him among the ambass- 
adors of free countries. He took keen interest in the great agitation 
over the Reform Bill of 1832. He observed : “The struggles are 
not between reformers and anti-reformers but liberty and oppression 
throughout the world.” He visited Paris in 1832 and was received 
with the highest honours. He was present in England for the first 
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sitting of the reformed Parliamcnl. He took np the cause of Indian 
political reform, advocated the separation of judicial and executive; 
functions and was the first Indian to go to England to give evidence 
before a parliamentary committee. 'I’he father of modern 1 ndia wished 
to visit America but died unexpectedly at Bristol in September 1833. 

Another great figure of the time was Sir Syed Ahimal Khan, a 
great scholar and educationist, born in 1817. As a result of the Revolt 
of 1857 the Muslims .suffered more than the Hindus from the vindic- 
tive attitude of the British, Syed Ahmed Khan, though then serving 
as a subordinate judge, pointed out that one great cause of the revolt 
was that the Government had no contact with the peojih' aiul, there- 
fore, were oblivious to the feelings and the conditions of tint masses. 
He declared: “Had the Indians been represented in (he councils the 
grievances of the people would have been communicated from limeto 
time to their rulers.” 

Belonging to a family of high position and repute in Mogul tlays, 
he joined the lower ranks of the civil .service in 1837 and steadily rose 
till he reached the highest position so far reached by an Indian, 
membership of the Governor-General’s Legislative Gouncil. His 
influence within his community was great and his notable si-rviee to 
it was in the field of education. He worked to reconi’ile orieiUid learn- 
ing with western literature and seienee. Frotn tBf,8 right up to his 
death in 1898, he dominated Muslim public life in India. He opposed 
the idea of the Muslims joining hands with the Indian National 
Congress though he felt the justice of the Congress tlemands. He 
advised his community to eschew politics and to devote its energies 
to education. In 1876 he founded the Muslim College at Aligarh. 
Ten years later he initiated the Maslim Educational Gonferencc. 
“Reason alone is a sufficient guide,” was his motto for education. He 
be fieved that th^Hindus and the Mmlims were the two eyes of India, 

It was not until the middle of the nineteenth century tliat western 
political ideas manifested themselves in India. In 1B51, the British 
Indian Association in Bengal and, in 1851^, the Bombtiy Presidency 
Association were started. I'hc British Indian Association, fimtided by 
Surendranath Bancrjca, superseded the Bengal Natiotud League, 
which had itself superseded the Bengal Association, primarily ti land- 
lord organization. The leading figures of the Bombay Association 
were Dadabhai Naoroji and the famous jurist, Vishvanath Narayan 
Mandalik. As a protest against favouritism to Lancashire goods, 
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Mandalik appeared in the Bombay Legislative Council in the home- 
spun country cloth now known as khaddar, and said it was his poli- 
tical protest. With the Bombay Presidency Association were con- 
nected Pherozeshah Mehta, D. E. Wacha, K. T. Telang and Badru- 
din Tyabji. In the south, public life was inaugurated hy Hindu started 
in 1878. M. Veeraraghavachariar, Rangiah Naidu, G. Subramania 
Iyer and N. Subbarau, the founders of Hindu, laid the foundation of 
political organization through the Madras Mahajan Sabha in 1884. 

The offshoot of the Brahmo Samaj in Bengal was the Prarthana 
Samaj in Bombay, founded in 1867. Professor R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Justice Ranade and Sir Narayan Ghandavarkar joined it and worked 
for social reform. Mahadev Govind Ranade, born in 1842, was not 
only an eminent judge but a historian, economist and ardent social 
reformer. His disciple, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, once said of him : 
“For about thirty years, he represented our highest thought and our 
highest aspiration.” 

Social reform was the hardest task in India. People deprived of 
their worldly possessions stuck fast to their agelong social customs. In 
1840 a secret organization, Paramahansa Mandal, was founded in 
Bombay. Its creed was to destroy caste and communal barriers. It 
advocated widow marriage and deprecated idol worship. A new 
member had to drink milk from a common vessel and eat bread. The 
society’s branches spread outside Bombay and counted among its 
members some Muslims and Christians. It strictly enjoined secrecy as 
there was fear of ostracism. The society came to an end in i860 as a 
result of indiscreet publicity of its existence and of the members’ names. 

People like Bhandarkar, Telang, Ranade and Agarkar working 
openly for social reforms had to face the music. In 1890 fifty promi- 
nent Brahmins of Poona including Ranade and Tilak were invited to 
a gathering of missionaries. Tea and biscuits were served. When this 
news leaked out Ranade and Tilak were excommunicated. They had 
to bow to public agitation and perform the purification ceremony. 

Solid political and social work in Maharashtra was done by the 
Sarvajanik Sabha, started in 1870 by Ganesh Vasudev Joshi alias 
Sarvajanik Kaka. He propagated swadeshi and spun yarn daily for 
his own wear; he opened swadeshi shops and by his own example 
converted people to the swadeshi creed. His intellectual inspiration 
came from Ranade who also worked for the Sarvajanik Sabha till 
1895 when it was captured by Tilak. During 1 880-1 Chiplunkar, 
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Agarkar and Tilak started the New English School, the Ihiglish weekly 
Mahratta, and the Marathi weekly A (wnf to propagate and preparethc' 
people for national service. I’he triumvirate rose rapidly to prfiiu- 
inencc. In 1896 as a result of the inibridgea hie gulf between Tilak’, s 
extremist school andRanade’sntoderat(nsehool of thought, the I)e<'eun 
A.ssociation was inaugurated by Ranade and his pupil (Jokhale. 

After Raja Ram Molum Roy, D.ulahhai Naoioji, who was born 
in Bombay in 1825, oeeupied the mo.st significant position, lb' was 
the founder in India and in England of more than thirty institutions. 
In the teeth of opposition Dadabhai lai<l the fouiHlation o[‘w<inu*n’s 
education in Bombay in iH.pr). In 1851 lie started a (iujarali journal, 
East Goftar, as the organ of progressive, views on social, religious and 
educational reforms. The finst Indian to be a professor, lie was 
appointed Professor of Mat hematics and Physics a, I tlie Elphinstnne 
College in 1854. Next year he aeei'iMed tin' oiler to join the eom- 
mcrcial firm of the Camas in London as he was “desirous of seeing 
an intimate connection established between Englaml and India”, 
and “particularly to provide home for young Iiuiians .so that they 
might freely go to England and eompete for the Indian Civil Service 
and other services.” Dadabhai, however, resigned his parlnersliip in 
1858 because he could not persuade himself to jnieket eaniitigs 
derived from dealings in opium, wine and spirits which led to the 
ruin of thousands. Dadabhai worker! as l’ro((^s.sor of (iiijarati in 
University College, London, and ue.tively participated in .several 
institutions. Dadabhai founded in i8()(i what is now known as the 
East India Association. He became an unoflicitd ainbu.ssador for 
India and worked for her in every field. In 1874 he wa.s appointed u 
minister in the Baroda state and in 1885 he wa,s siomiiiiited tin addi- 
tional member of the Bombay Legislative Coimeil. lie was elected 
a Member of Parliament in 1892, the first Indian so elected. His 
greatest gift to posterity was Povertj and iin-Brithh Rule, in India, 
published in 1901. He prc.sidcd thrie.e ovtT the Indian National 
Congress. In 1904 he attended the Internatioiiiil Socitilist Congrc.ss 
at Amsterdam representing the people of India. 'Ehe delegtitcs leapt 
to their feet and stood uncovered before him in solemn sileuee to 
mark their respect for India’s representative. On hearing Dadtibhai, 
the Amsterdam Congress passed a re.solution thtit it “brands Great 
Britain with the mark of shame for its treatment of India”. 'Ehe 
Grand Old Man of India died in 1917 at the age of runcty-two. 
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Besides persons and institutions, the Indian newspapers played an 
important role in those early formative years. They helped the people 
to understand the problems of different provinces, thus created a sort 
of brotherhood, and became a powerful medium for the political 
education of the people. In Madras, Hindu, in Maharashtra, Kesari 
and Mahratta and in Bengal, Amrita Bazar Pairika came into being. 
When in 1878 the Vernacular Press Act was passed, Patrika to 
escape the consequences was changed from a Bengali-English into 
an English paper overnight. The press of the time was a national 
tribune and newspapers like Kesari were read eagerly in groups, even 
in the villages. 

The scholarly literature of 1850-1900 had the greatest influence 
in kindling the flame of self-respect in the nation. The great orien- 
talists, Rajendralal Mitra, Bhandarkar and Tilak probed into the 
hoary wisdom of the East and showed to the world that originality 
and scholarship were not the monopoly of the West. Buhler, Weber, 
Deussen, Monier Williams, Macdonell, Sir Edwin Arnold, Sylvain 
Levi and Max Muller interpreted India to the West. Besides the 
literature on philosophy and religion, India produced original histor- 
ical works which influenced the political life of the country. Romesh 
Chunder Dutt, Ranade and Dadabhai revealed through their scholarly 
books the real condition of India’s dumb millions. The foundation 
of Indian economics was laid by Ranade. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
transformed the Calcutta University from a mere examining body to 
one of the greatest teaching universities in the East, manned and 
controlled by Indian scholars. He encouraged research in all branches 
of learning. In science India first attracted the attention of the world 
at the beginning of the twentieth century through the researches of 
Jagadish Chunder Bose and the great mathematician Ramanujan. In 
the art world Bengal did the pioneering work. E. B. Havell, Principal 
of the Calcutta School of Art, popularized Indian art through his 
brilliant books. Dr. Ananda K. Goomaraswamy through his scholarly 
and inspiring writings on art guided the taste of new India. In literature 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjec and Hali, Tagore and Iqbal gave India 
a new ideology and inspiration. Bankim’s “Bande Mataram” and 
Iqbal’s “Hindostan Hamara” were the battle hymns which resounded 
throughout India. 

Another factor which contributed to the new life was the renais- 
sance in the religious field. The first religious movement of the 
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nineteenth century was started by Raja Ram Mohim Rtiy and rarnc 
to be known as the Brahmn SamaJ. His work was (’onlima'd by 
Debendranath Tagore and Keshnb Chunder Srn, by the I'onnrr on 
the lines of pure Hinduism and by the latt<'r on (iliristiau lines. In 
Bombay the Prarthana Samaj was foundf'd to eairy on (h<; same 
work. The Arya Samaj was founded in 1875 in Bombay and in 1877 
in Lahore by Swami Dayanand Saruswati on ancient Vcdic prin- 
ciples. Its cry was “Back to the Vedas”. It exercised a great inlluenec 
upon his well-organised and .self-sacrifK-ing I'ollowcrs. I'he Theosoph- 
ical Society under Mrs. Annie Besant rendered valuable .servic(> to 
the revival. The most picturesque figure was Swami Vivt'kananda, 
the disciple of Ramakrishna Paramahansa. From (lape Comorin to 
Almora, he exhorted the youth of India to arise and coiKpier the 
world with their spirituality. In 1885 the Anjuman-e-Himayat-ul- 
Islam was founded in Lahore to arouse new interest irt the Muslim 
religion, to combat Christian missions, and to open Urdu schools. 

The use of religious fervour for political organization was first 
made in Maharashtra. The Ganapati festival was inaugurated by 
Tilak in 1894. Volunteers were trained in the art of fiauhig with 
sticks. The .students joined in hundreds. Lectures, processions and 
singing of patriotic song.s were the main features of the fe.stival. In 
1895 Tilak also inaugurated the Shivaji festival and it bceamn a 
platformfor preaching nationalism. Tagore and Aurobindo supported 
the movement forhonouringthememory ofiShivaji in Bengal, hi 1904 
Tagore wrote the poem “Shivaji Utsab” and read it at the Calcutta 
Town Hall. Similar to the Ganapati festival there was the Kali fe.stival 
in Bengal. The British Government strongly .suspected the motive 
behind such celebrations and used all mctirts to supprcs.s them. 

The political unrest had received a great incentive from the co.stly 
durbar held at Delhi in 1877. The princes and nobles flocked to it 
from far-flung parts of the country in great pomp. It occurred to 
Indian leaders who witnessed the celebrations that “if the princes 
and the nobles in the land could afford to form a pageant for the 
glorification of an autocratic Viceroy, why could not the people be 
gathered together to invite thcmselvc.s to restrain by <‘on.stitutional 
means and methods the spirit of autocratic rule?” 

In Calcutta the Indian Association held a National Conference 
in 1883, which was attended by the intelligentsia of Bengal. It was 
at this conference that Surendranath Bancrjca, referring to the Delhi 
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assemblage exhorted the audieuce to unite and organize themselves 
for the country’s cause. Calcutta’s lead was followed by Madras, 
Bombay and Poona. In March 1 885 it was decided to hold a meeting 
of representatives from all parts of India during the next Christmas. 
This can be said to be the origin of the Indian National Congress, the 
foundation of which marks the most important event in the political 
history of India. Poona was considered the most central and, there- 
fore, suitable place. The following circular was issued : 

“A conference of the Indian National Union will be held at Poona 
from the 25th to the 31st December 1885. 

“The conference will be composed of delegates — leading politic- 
ians well acquainted with the English language ^from all parts of 
the Bengal, Bombay and Madras Presidencies. 

“The direct objects of the conference will be : (i) to enable all the 
most earnest labourers in the cause of national progress to become 
personally known to each other ; (2) to discuss and decide upon the 
political operations to be undertaken during the ensuing year. 

“Indirectly this conference will form the germ of a native parlia- 
ment and, if properly conducted, will constitute in a few years an 
unanswerable reply to the assertion that India is still wholly unfit 
for any form of representative institutions. The first conference will 
decide whether the next shall be again held at Poona or whether, 
following the precedent of the British Association, the conferences 
shall be held year by year at different important centres.” 

The first meeting did not, however, take place at Poona, for, only 
a few days before Christmas, some sporadic cases of cholera occurred 
and the conference, now called the Congress, was moved to Bombay. 
The historic session of the first Congress began on December 28, 
1885, in the Gokuldas Tejpal Sanskrit College on the Gowalia Tank 
Road, Bombay. There seventy-two representatives who elected 
themselves as delegates met and discussed the programme, while 
another thirty or so attended as friends, being as Government servants 
precluded from acting as representatives in a political gather- 
ing, among whom the most noteworthy were Justice Ranade and 
Professor R. G. Bhandarkar. Among those who participated were 
DadabhaiNaoroji, Pherozeshah Mehta, K. T. Telang, D. E. Wacha, 
Gopal Ganesh Agarkar, N. G. Chandavarkar, S. Subramania Iyer, 
M. Veeraraghavachariar, Narendranath Sen. The first voices heard 
were those of Allan Octavian Hume, S. Subramania Iyer and Telang 
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who proposed, seconded :ind suppoiled the eleition of (lie first 
president, W. ( 1 . Bonm'rjee, :m eminent Indian (ilnistian ia\v>er 
from Bengal. 

The (longress progrannm' was concerned willi both the pau- and 
the method of conslitulional progress. As to pace it thalared that it 
step beyond that ttiken in ihhi was now overthie. Tlie nine resolu- 
tions of the first NiUtontil (longress marked tfie lieginning of the 
formuhuion of India's demtiixls. 1 he first resolution asked for it 
Royal Commission to in(|uii<! into the working of the Indian .idinin- 
istration. Tlx; second askt'd for the tibolition of the Indttt C.onneil. 
The third dealt with the defects of the Legislative (lotincils in which 
all the memhers were tlnm nomiiiitted ainl tisked for the .idinission 
of elected members, d’he fourth prayed for siinnllaneons examin.t- 
tions for the I. (IS. ;ind the raising of the ag(‘ of candidates. 'I'lie fifth 
and sixth dealt with the incrctisingly ttxcessive military expendiinre. 
The seventh protested ugminsl the tiimexation of Upper Itnrmii ittul 
its proposed incorporation with India. Bherozeshah Mehlti ptotc'sted 
against the annexation and urged thtil, il'it nntsi he itmiexed, Hnrmti 
should be treated as a t'.rown eolony itixi should not be inatfe ti 
burden upon Indian revenues. The eighth r<-sohilion orihued the 
sending of the resohuions to political assoeiiiiions, to he <lis<'usse<i 
and passed all over the. country by political hotlies ;ui<l public meet- 
ings. The final resolution fixed the next (longress at (l.ilcutta on 
DccembtT 28, 1 886. 

After three days’ labour, the Congre.ss coneluded with ti vul<' of 
thanks to the president, followed by thrtte cheers for ifutne, which 
the “Father of the Congress” ever sinet; received ;it every srssioJi of 
the Gongrc,SH' until his death in 1912. There wtis iui outlnirst of hjyal 
demonstration when Hume ealhxl for “three times three cheers for 
Her Majesty the Qiiccn Kmpress”. 

The resolutions of the first Congress were driifted :it a private 
meeting held at the residence oflVineiptil Wordsworth ufthc Kiphiti- 
stone College and attended by other oflieiiils whi» inehided Sir 
William Wedderburn, Justice Ranadc jtnd others. The background 
of the Congress as given by W. C. Bonnerjec is; "Mr. A. (). Hume, 
C.B. had in 1884 conceived the idea that it would be of grctii tulvtui- 
tage to the country if leading Indian politicitim could he Itixntght 
together once a year to di.scuss .social matters and be upon lirn’iidly 
footing with one another. He did not desire that politic.s should form 
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part of their discussion, for, there were recognized political bodies in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and other parts of India, and he thought 
these bodies might suffer in importance if, when Indian politicians 
from different parts of the country came together, they discussed 
politics. His idea further was that the Governor of the province 
where the politicians met should be asked to preside over their deli- 
berations, and that thereby great cordiality should be esla,blished 
betwe^eu the official classes and the non-official Indian politicians. 
Full of these ideas he saw the noble marquis when he went to Simla 
early in 1885. Lord Dufferin took great interest in the matter. He 
said there was no body of persons in this country who performed the 
functions which Her Majesty’s opposition did in England. It would 
be very desirable in their interest as well as the interest of the ruled 
that Indian politicians should meet yearly and point out to the 
Government in what respects the administration was defective and 
how it could be improved, and he added that an assembly such as he 
proposed should not be presided over by the local Governor for in 
his presence the people might not like to speak out their minds. 
Leading politicians in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and other parts 
of the country unanimously accepted Lord Dufferin s scheme and 
proceeded to give effect to it. Lord Dufferin had made it a condition 
with Mr. Hume that his name in connection with the scheme of the 
Congress should not be divulged so long as he remained in the coun- 
try, and his condition was faithfully maintained and none but the 
men consulted by Mr. Hume knew anything about the matter.” 

Hume, a British ex-official and son of a famous philosopher, had 
evidence that political discontent was going underground. He had 
come into possession of information supplied to the heads of some 
Hindu religious sects and orders by their disciples presaging a mass 
outburst. There were agrarian riots in the Bombay part of the Deccan 
led by Vasudev Balvant Phadke. Not that an organized mutiny was 
ahead, but that the people felt a sense of hopelessness and wanted to 
do something. “A sudden violent outbreak of sporadic crime, mur- 
ders of obnoxious persons, robbery of bankers, acts really of lawkss- 
ness which by a due coalescence of forces might any day develop into 
a national revolt.” Hume thereupon resolved to open a safety-valve 
for this unrest and the Congress was such an outlet. 

The first Congress was composed of self-appointed leaders, the 
second of elected delegates. In those early days any association of 
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any kind, or any public meeting, might elect a delegate. In iliis way 
500 delegates were elected for the second (longress of whotn 
actually registered their names and credentials as ])resenl. The del- 
egates began to stream into (Calcutta and the meeting of'the ( Jongn-ss 
was held on December 28, 1886, in the town Inill, packed to its limit. 
The famous scholar Dr. Rajendralal Mitra welcomed the <ielegates 
and visitors. Tagore composed special songs I’or tlx- occasion and 
recited the opening song: ‘‘A.s.sembled are we today at tlie call of the 
Mother.” Dadabhai Naoroji, who presided, drew attentiem to the 
refusal of the Government to appoint a Royal (lommission to intinire 
into the working of the Indian tulministnition. Ih* hiid stress on the 
poverty of India and urged that it was “the right as well as the tluty 
of this Congress to set forth its convictions, both as to this witlespread 
destitution and the primary steps needed for its iilleviation”. lit his 
opening address, the president pointed out that the Congress wii.s a 
purely political body, and, while he was himsell’ proiiumdly alive 
to the necessity of social reforms, he held tlnit the Congress should 
deal only with political matters on which Iinliims were united. 

Among the acquisitions that year were Hurendranath Hanerjeu and 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. W. C. Bonnetjee, who presided at the first 
session, spoke thus at the second: “It i.s under the eivill/.ijig rule of 
the Queen and the people of England that we meet here together, 
hindered by none, freely allowed to speak our minds, without the 
least fear or hesitation. Sxioh a thing is po,s.sihle under British rule, 
and under British rule only.” The representatives of the British rule 
could scarcely quarrel with such filial piety. One of the most active 
founders of the movement was a British ex-official, Hume, and for 
several years it was backed by such British parti.sans as George Yule 
and later Sir William Wedderburn and Sir Henry Cotton. 

The usual invitations sent to the Viceroy’s household were re- 
turned on the ground that officials could not attend a political 
assemblage. The Congress ses.sion was prolonged for four days. At 
the close of the ses-sion, Lord Duficrin received a deputation heatletl 
by the president. They were received as “distinguished visitors to the 
capital”. He also invited them to a garden party, carefully explaining 
that he did not invite them as rcpre.scntativcs. 

The third Congress held at Madras in December 1887 evoked still 
greater enthusiasm and the number of delegates rose to over 600 of 
whom 250 hailed from outside the Madras Presidency. It was in 
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Madras that for the first time a special pavilion was constructed for 
{he meeting of the Congress. The President of the Congress was 
Badrudin Tyabji, a distinguished member of the Bombay bar. Some 
3,000 spectators witnessed the session. The Governor of Madras 
received the delegates at Government House, sumptuous refresh- 
ments were provided and the Governor’s band was in attendance. 

At the fourth session of the Congress held at Allahabad in 1888, a 
complete change was witnessed in the official attitude towards the 
movement. In the course of his farewell speech in 1888, Dufferin, 
disturbed by the growing self-assurance of Congress demands, 
thought fit to describe its adherents as a “microscopic minority” of 
the multitudinous Indian people. Efforts were made to prevent the 
Congress being held at Allahabad. The development of the Congress 
activities during the year was unprecedented. Hundreds of thousands 
of pamphlets and leaflets were distributed, hundreds of men took a 
direct part in the elections of delegates. About 1,500 delegates were 
elected of whom 1,248 attended the Allahabad session. George Yule 
was elected president. 

The first president was an Indian Christian, the second and the 
sixth Parsis, the third a Muslim, the fourth and fifth Englishmen. 
Only at the seventh session a Hindu presided for the first time over 
the Congress. During the first thirteen years of its existence, more 
than ten thousand delegates travelled at their own expense, not 
seldom for thousands of miles, in order to be present at the Congress 
sessions. This was undertaken often at the risk of officials’ disappro- 
val; for the Congress soon fell under suspicion as “disloyal”. 

Year after year the Congress met and increasingly became a 
national platform for the progressive forces in the land. But it was 
not until 1905 that it acquired the character of a real mass move- 
ment. A new life burst forth in the country in the years 1905-9 and it 
gave birth to two new schools of nationalism, distinguished for their 
faith in self-reliant and independent action. 

The difference between the two new schools — extremists and 
revolutionaries, as they came to be called — was one of method only. 
The extremists believed in political agitation and national reconstruc- 
tion through the boycott of British goods and British institutions such 
as Government offices, courts and schools, and through swadeshi and 
the setting up of national, indigenous institutions like national schools 
and panchayats. The other school believed in western revolutionary 
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methods, in terrorism and political assassination, in dacoitics and tlu' 
use of the pistol and the bomb. But both b<-!i<;vo{i in a iVer, indepen- 
dent India restored to her aiicieul slory and prosperity. 

A number of factors combined to (;ive, rise to the new orientation 
in politics. The inspired leadcrsliip of Ma/zini antK iiuilialdi in Italy 
attracted a good deal of attention in India. 'I’lie life ami woiks of 
Mazzini were made available in many Indian languages. The feeling 
of inferiority and helplessness of the Hast against the West began to 
decrease when the Alryssinians won a v'ielory over the Italians tii 
1896. The victory of Japan over Russia in i()Of) was haih'd in Intlia 
as “the dawn of a new era for the whole of Asia". 'I’he new Impes 
were strengthened hy aeeounts ol tlu' lu^w nioveineiits lor nationtd 
uplift and freedom in Mgypt, Persia, Turkey and Russia. 

More efleetive than the iniluenee of external events was the nilh- 
Icss policy of Clurzoii and la(<‘r ol Miulo. i he .nni’iided liuli.in 
Official Secrets A( t of 1904 mad<‘ piinisha)il(‘ newspaper eiilieiMii 
“likely to bring the (lovenimenl or ronslitnted atithuiity into 
suspicion or contempt”. I'he same yetir (Inrzun eariied ihnmgh the 
Indian Universities Act, which produced hitleniess among h-aders 
of Indian opinion. It was meant to impose hureaueratie fetters on 
colleges and schools, Unpopubir :is were thes<“ ineasiu<'s an<l I liir/.on’s 
utterances, the partition of Bengal w:is the eause of the greatest dis- 
content in India. It aroused the inianinKnis opposition itl' all i-rredsaml 
classes of Indian people. It was interpreted as a sniule attat'k npon 
the growing solidarity of nationalist forees in Bengal. The partition was 
also designed to drive a wedge between the I iindu.s and the Khislims. 
Curzon proceeded to Past Bengal and tlnn'e at htrge ineeiings of 
Muslims explained to them that his object in partitioning Bengal was 
not only Ur re,Uev(t the. Bengal udmitrislrittioit hut to create a Muslim 
province, where Islam could he predominant itnd its followers in (he 
ascendency. Many prominent Muslims opposed it. Speaking at llie 
Congress of 1906, Nawuhzada Atikullah Khan openly deelarerl : "1 
may tell you at once that it is not correct that the Muslims of Mast 
Bengal arc in favour (rf the partition ofBeugal. The real fact is tlnit it 
is only a few leading Muslims who for their own purpose supported 
the measure.” 

The country was in a mood to stand unitedly hehind Bengal. In 
1896 plague made its first appearance, anti fatnine also broke out. 
The following year India was aflcc.tcd by famine, plague, earth- 
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quake, war and repression. In the language of Ranade it appeared 
.as if the seven plagues had been let loose upon India, In 1897 over 
four million people were receiving relief, and mortality was very 
high. The Government machinery for relief and remission of revenue 
was moving slowly. Tilak organized voluntary help for the suffering 
people and tried to prevent forcible realization of land dues from the 
poor peasants. In Kesari he wrote: “Will you, when the Queen 
desires that none should die, when the Governor declares that all 
should live and the Secretary of State is prepared to go in for debt, 
if necessary — will you kill yourself by timidity and starvation? If you 
have money to pay the Government, pay them by all means. But if 
you have not, will you sell your things away only to avoid the supposed 
wrath of subordinate government officers? Can you not be bold, 
even when m the grip of death?” 

There were terrible hardships and sufferings. And to accentuate 
them, bubonic plague broke out. In Poona sanitary measures were 
carried out by white soldiers with rigour. The city was divided into 
compartments under military guard, and British soldiers entered the 
houses to examine men, \yomen and children. The people were 
infuriated. On the night of the Queen’s birthday, June 22, 1897, 
the I.C.S. officer in charge of these measures, Mr. Rand, and his 
companion, Lt. Ayerst, were shot dead by the Chaphekar brothers. 
The authorities embarked on a campaign of repression. Tilak and 
other publicists were prosecuted for sedition and sentenced. Tilak 
was asked to admit in court that the article for which he was being 
prosecuted was not written by him. Tilak declined and said : “There 
comes a stage in our lives when we are not the sole master of ourselves 
but must act as the representatives of our fellowmen. ’ ’ Ajie w definiti on 
of the word “ disaffection ” occurring in section 124-A was given by 
the trying judge, namely, that it meant “absence of affection” and 
Tilak was sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for eighteen months. 

There were protests all over the country and funds raised for the 
defence of Tilak. Tagore took a leading part in it. Max Mviller 
pleaded for mercy : “Myinterestin Tilak is that of a Sanskrit scholar.” 
The imprisonment of a political leader was in 1897 the first incident 
of its kind. Tilak gave a death-blow to arm-chair leadership, and be- 
came “ Lokamanya” — “respected by the people” . 

There was a famine again during 1897-1900. Yet out of a revenue 
over which the people of India had no control, at least ;^20, 000, 000 a 
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year were earmarked to be spent in England in the shape of interest 
on loans, pensions and similar items. I'o add to the; diseonteni Lord 
Curzon followed the policy of exclusion of Indians from ! uglier jiosts 
in the government of the country. Sixiaking on the huiiget proposals 
of 1904, he stipulated that “the highest rank of civil employment in 
India must as a general rule be held by Englishmen for tin* reason 
that they possess, partly by heredity, partly by upbringing, partly by 
education, the knowledge of the principles of government, the haliits 
of mind, the vigour of character, whii'h arc <'.ss(uitial for the task." 

Addressing the convocation of the Calcutta University in 1905,, 
Curzon declared that '‘truth took a high place in the moral codes of 
the West before it had been similarly honoured in the E.ist, where 
craftiness and diplomatic, will have always Ixren held in much nv 
putc.” He cited according to his light the Indian epics praising 
“successful deception practised with honest men". He warned Ben- 
galis against their eloquence. “All I say to you is, do not presume on 
this talent.” He concluded his speech hy denying that there wa.s such 
a thing as “any Indian nation". 

India’s sclf-rcspcct was still further wounded hy the ill-treatment 
of Indians abroad, especially in South Africa. Cokhale stated in the 
Imperial Legislative Council tluit “no single (jnestion of the time 
has evoked more bitter feelings than the eonlinued ill-treatment of 
Indians in South Africa.” Gandhi, a young and unknown barrister 
from Rajkot, was fighting on that front with his iw.w wea|)on of satya- 
graha, which attracted the attention and sympathy of all sections of 
the people in India, 

Not only was the partition agitation started in 1905 hut in that year 
was also raised the standard of revolt in the Congress hy the younger 
men under ' ^Lal, B al, Pal” — Lala Lajpat Rai, Bid (hingiidluir 'I'ihik, 
and Bepin Chandra Pal. They won their psychologicid victory hy 
oalling the method of petitioning Parliament, “mendicancy". ’Tiliik’s 
_slpgan, “S waraj is my birthright, and I will have it", echoed through- 
out India!" 

The previous year a deputation under the leadership of the Con- 
gress President, Sir Henry Cotton, waited upon the Viceroy witlx the 
resolutions of the Congress. Lord Curzon refused to rcc.cive the depu- 
tation and characterized Congress activities as the mere letting off 
of “gas”. As a result Gokhale and Lajpat Rai were deputed to 
England to place the Indian grievances before the British public. 
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Congressmen had cherished a strong faith in Britain’s sense of justice, 
^nce 1889 the British Committee of the Congress was established 
in London. In 1893 a British Parliamentary Committee was orga- 
nized to interest members of the House of Commons in Indian affairs. 
A weekly journal India was started in London in 1890 to furnish 
correct information on Indian questions to the British M.P.s and the 
British public. 

Gokhale and Lajpat Rai toured all over England, meeting im- 
portant persons, making contacts and addressing public meetings. 
But they returned to India disillusioned. Lajpat Rai declared that 
Britain was too busy with her own affairs to do anything for India, 
that the British press was not willing to champion Indian aspirations, 
that it was hard to get a hearing in England and that Indians would 
have to depend on themselves to win their freedom. 

The message of Lajpat Rai went to the hearts of young Indians 
assembled at the Congress session of Benares in December 1905- 
partition of Bengal had by then become an accomplished fact and 
the swadeshi movement, including boycott of British goods, had 
begun in Bengal. Gokhale, President of the Congress, approved of 
the boycott as a political weapon. But the older men were not ripe 
for the new message and there was fear of a split. There was a strong 
difference over the first resolution welcoming their Royal Highnesses, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. The Bengal delegates threatened 
opposition in the open Congress. But a compromise was reached and 
the split was avoided. An open conference in the Congress camp was 
held by the younger delegates — an inaugural meeting of the new 
party, the Nationalist or the Extremist Party. Here Tilak preached 
passive resistance and outlined the programme of national recon- 
struction which was adopted by the new nationalist school and put 
into practice. 

The scheme for the partition of Bengal was promulgated in a 
Government resolution dated July 19, 1905, and it came into force 
on October 16 defying strong opposition throughout India. 

The resolution was followed by unprecedented agitation. Public 
meetings were held all over Bengal to protest against the proposed 
partition and a spirited demonstration was organized in Calcutta 
Town Hall on August 7, 1905. It was felt that mere protest was futile. 
A boycott pledge was drafted and Surendranath Banerjea appealed 
to the people to sign it. “I hereby pledge myself to abstain from the 
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purchase of all English-made goods for at least a year from (his date, 
so help me God.” A national fund was opened at a <'rovvded meeting 
on October i6, which had been proclaimed as a day i>f mourning and 
Rs. 50,000 were collected on the spot. The swadeshi and hoyecut 
movement was adopted throughout the country. ’I'liat “evam the 
public women of Dacca and Narayanganj took the so-calh'd swado 
shi vow and joined the general movement against the use of fon'ign 
articles” was admitted by the (lollcclor of Dacca in his report. The 
Indian imports of Manchester piecegoods went down i'onsiderahly. 
Over Rs. 1,800,000 were raised and the old cotton mill at Serampur 
was purchased, extended and renamed Banga-L;»xnii Mill. The Bengal 
National Bank was started to finance Indian entcrpiise. St talents 
attended anti-partition meetings, .took Itoyeotf and swadeshi vows, 
sang “Bandc Mataram” and made it their common .saUitation. 'They 
enrolled thcmsclvc.s as voluntccns for milional service ttml |>ickete(l 
foreign cloth shops. The swadeshi meetings were broken uji by force. 
Many leaders were harassed and accused <irHetlition. 'I'lie singing of 
“Bandc Mataram” in the streets was declaretl illegal. Thegaggingof 
public expres.sion prompted widc.spre;id di.sconteni which helpetl the 
growth of the terrorist movement. 

The Government launched upon a ixdicy ol‘ c, nifty favottritism to 
the Muslims. “Of two wives the Muslim was the favourite,” said a 
high ofiicial. The support of Nawab Saliniullah Khan (»f Dacca, wlio 
had considered the partition at first an unde.sirable arrangement, was 
won over by the grant of a loan of £ 100,000 at a low rate of interest. 
As a result of the Government policy of fomenting dissension between 
the two communities, Hindu-Mmlim rioks were rampant. laves were 
lost, temples were desecrated, shop.s plundered iintl nuiny Hindu 
widows carried off and raped. In the Gomilla Rioting Case the jiulge 
openly favoured the Muslims. 

The Congress of 1906, held at Calcutta, was a landmiirk in the 
history of the Indian national movement. 'I’hc old spell h;id been 
broken at last and leaders now spoke out their mintls freely, Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, President of the Congress, proclaimed the ideal ol' 
“swaraj” for the people of India. The word swaraj, the miintni of 
new aspirations, was uttered for the first time from the Cemgress 
platform. “Self-goyer nm,ent is the only and chief ftmedy. Be miited, 
persevere and'a ^ieve self-government so that the millions now per- 
ishing by poverty, famine and plague, and the scores of miliions that 
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are starving on scanty subsistencg may be saved, and India may once 
more occupy her proud position of yore, among the greatest and 
civilized nations of the West.” The resolutions passed on swadeshi, 
boycott, and national education were regarded as satisfactory by the 
new party led by Tilak. The Moderates led by Pherozeshah Mehta 
held that the Congress went too far and it was on their attempt to 
get the resolutions modified that a split took place in 1907 at the 
Surat session. 

During 1906-8 the Nationalist Party grew in strength. One of the 
leaders of the new party was Aurobindo Ghose who appeared like 
a meteor and worked for four years before he retired as an ascetic to 
Pondicherry in 1910. His influence was considerable and his literary 
activity through the powerful organ Bande Mataram was remark- 
able. He was prosecuted twice and was kept in jail for about a year in 
1908. The third prosecution was launched against him in 1910 but 
he had already withdrawn from British territory. His literary work 
inspired many young men to sacrifice their lives. His philosophical 
and cultural writings still remain unequalled for insight, scholarship 
and grace. 

During the partition days Rabindranath Tagore came down from 
the ivory tower and threw himself into the movement. He advocated 
constructive non-co-operation. He composed patriotic songs and 
addressed large gatherings of students. In October 1905 Tagore 
headed a huge procession through the streets of Calcutta singing fiis 
song : “Are you so mighty as to cut asunder the bond forged by 
Providence?” His stirring patriotic songs inspired the youth of Bengal 
and were on the lips of every Bengali. 

The passing of the Seditious Meetings Act and the Indian News- 
papers Act in 1908 brought the work of public propaganda almost to 
a standstill. For certain articles in Kesari, Lokamanya Tilak, now 
aged fifty-two, was sentenced in 1908 to six years’ rigorous imprison- 
ment and a fine of Rs. 1,000. Tilak, addressing the judge, declared: 
“In spite of the verdict of the jury, I maintain that I am innocent. 
There are higher powers that rule the destinies of things ; and it may 
be the will of Providence that the cause which I represent should 
prosper more by my sufferings than by my remaining free.” There 
was nation-wide protest against the inhuman sentence inflicted on the 
most popular and revered leader of the people. Students absented 
themselves from schools and colleges. There were hartals and the 
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textile workers of Bombay struck work ibr six days. It was the first 
political strike of the workers iti India. 

Thanks to this icpression, the revolutionary |)aity in lieiiKal 
received wide sympatliy and Rrew steadily. Tlie party had ranufiea- 
tions in towns and villages. The initiated ineinhers were given a 
cour.se of study in the Cita, the writings of Vivekaiiand.i, die lives of 
Mazzini aird Gaiibaldi and books on tlie uses and inannf.u ture of 
bombs and otlier weapons. I'he; revolutionary party was modelled 
upon the Russian and Italian .secret soi'ieties, and arts of terrorism 
figured prominently in its programme. 

Khudiram Bose and Prafulla (Ihunder attempted the murder of 
Mr. Kingsford, the Judge of Muv.zafarpur, in April ipoB, 1 ml instead 
two innocent English women fell victims. Khudiram was airested, 
tried and .sent to the gallows. The revolutionists did not take this 
lying down. 

I'he approver Gosain was shot dead in jail in September. Two 
months later the sub-inspeetor of police who had arr<*ste<l Khutiiram 
was also as.sassinatcd. In February 1909 the public prosecutor who 
had acted in both the Aliporc and Gosain murder eases was shot 
dead while leaving the High Court buiitlings, when* he was alleiiding 
the hearing of the appeal in the Alipore ease. This was a prooi'ol the 
organizational .strength and the fearle,ssness of the revolulioii.irii's. 

During 1906-10 the revolutionaries wer<i active not only in Bengal 
but in other places as well. V. D. f>avarkar from Boonu and Shyumji 
Krishna Varma directed from London and Baris the revolulionary 
movement in Mahara.shtra and other plaee.s. Savarkar's brother, 
Ganc.sh, was sentenced to Iramsportation for life in 15)09 on a charge 
of publishing revolutionary poem.s. News of tlie heavy seutenees 
inflicted on the revolutionaries created a deep impression on ymmg 
Indians in London. One of them, Madanlal Dhingru, deetiled “to 
shed English blood as a humble protest against the inhuman trans- 
portations and hangings of Indian youths’* and on July i, 1905), he 
shot Sir W. Curzon Wyllic. Savarkar wa.s arre.ste<l in it)io in London 
and sent to Bombay. On the way he escaped at Marseilles but was 
re-arrested. Later he was tried and senteneed to transportation for 
life, and confined in the Andamaas. 

In November 1905 Lord Curzon left India, ami Lord Minto 
succeeded him. In June 1906 Lord Morley, Secretary of State itir 
India, wrote to Lord Minto: “Every body warns u new spirit is 
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growing and spreading over India — ‘You cannot go on governing in 
the same spirit ; you have got to deal with the Congress party and 
Congress principles, whatever you may think of them. Be sure that 
before long the Muslims will throw in their lot with the Congressmen 
against you,’ and so forth.” The Moderates pinned their hopes on 
Lord Morley, the author of Compromise. Whilst the Government of 
India were following a policy of ruthless repression against the 
Extremists, they were evolving a strategy to rally the Moderates, 
the Muslims, the landlords and the princes to their side. On Novem- 
ber 2, 1908, the fiftieth anniversary of Queen Victoria’s Proclama- 
tion, King Edward VII sent a message to the princes and people of 
India foreshadowing political reforms. On December 17 Lord Morley 
placed reforms proposals before Parliament. The Indian National 
Congress which met at Madras, shorn of its left wing, gave a hearty 
welcome to the Morley-Minto scheme. It became the Indian Councils 
Act, 1909, on May 15, and was put into force on November 1 5. Much 
water flowed down the bridges during 1908-9. The reforms were 
severely criticized even by the Moderates. This Pandora’s box had 
a history behind it. 

A Muslim deputation headed by the Aga Khan presented to Lord 
Minto an address on October i, 1906. It was a long document, and 
it made two important demands on behalf of the Muslim community. 
First, that “the position accorded to the Muslim community in any 
kind of representation, direct or indirect, and in all other ways affect- 
ing their status and influence, should be commensurate not merely 
with their numerical strength, but also with the practical importance 
and the value of the contributions which they make to the defence 
of the empire” and with due regard to “the position they occupied 
in India a little more than a hundred years ago”. Secondly, in the 
proposed reforms they should be given the right of sending their own 
representatives themselves through separate communal electorates. 
It was an open secret that the deputation was a “command perfor- 
mance”, as Maulana Mahomed Ali later called it. Lord Minto in his 
reply accepted the position taken up by the deputation. He said, “I 
am as firmly convinced as I believe you to be, that any electoral 
representation in India would be doomed to mischievous failure 
which aimed at granting a personal enfranchisement regardless of the 
beliefs and traditions of the communities composing the population 
of this continent.” 
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The All-India Muslim I.caRuc was foi inally founded in Dectmibcr 
1906 at Dacca where Muslims from tin* variotis provinces had 
assembled in connection witli the Muslim l-klncatiomd <ionferetu-e. 
The first resolution, moved by (he Nawab of Dacca, staU'd the 
objective of the League; “(a) To promote, among (lie Musaimans 
of India, feelings of loyalty to the llritish (Joveriunent, to r<'mov<- any 
misconception that may arise as to the intention of ( iovenntu-nt with 
regard to any of the measures, (b) Toprotec.t and advance (he politi<‘al 
rights and interests of the Musaimans of Iiulia ami to respe<-tfully 
represent their needs and aspirations to the (Jovenunent. (e) To 
prevent the rise among the Musaimans of India, of at»y feeling of 
hostility towards other communities without prejudice to (he other 
aforc-mentioned objects of the League.” Its <‘onstitution was framed 
in December 1907 at Karachi and was rutifie<l in ipoH at laieknow. 
According to the constitution of the League there was a permanent 
president who was the Aga Khan till 1914, when he resigned owing 
to a radical change being made in the rree.<l oi'tlu' League (hat year. 

The grudging and halting reforms came into existetiee as a rr.sull 
of political agitation in the country. 'I'lu'y wen* always a sop and 
never a willing surrender of power. ICven John Stuart Mill took it for 
granted that India was not one of “the dependencies whose popula- 
tion is in a suflkicntly advanced state to be fitted for representative, 
government”. The Councils Act of 1892, thirty years after tlie act of 
1861, was the result of agitation continually made by the ( longress. 
By this act the number of councillors wa.s increased ami provision 
was made for the nomination of some members on the reeommeiula- 
tion of statutory local bodies, universities and chambers of I’ommerce, 
though the principle of election was not recognr/ed in explicit terms. 
The right of interpellation wa.s given, but without the right of 
supplementary questions. Councils could discuss the budget in 
general terms but no motion of reduction was allowed, neither could 
members move resolutions. The Morlcy-Minto Reforms of 19(H) were 
a step in the conciliation of Indian opinion by the British (Jovern- 
ment. The reforms in no way indicated the real progress of the 
nation but revealed only British tactics to sidetrack the main issue 
of freedom. 

In November 1910 Lord Hardingc succeeded Lord Minto. On 
December 12, 1911 an Imperial Durbar was held in Delhi and the 
Emperor, George V, was present. The transfer of the scat of the 
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Government of India from Calcutta to the ancient capital of Delhi 
was effected. The partition of Bengal was annulled. 

N either the reforms nor the repressive legislations of 1 9 1 o and 1 9 1 1 
were able to stop terrorist activities in India. At the time of the state 
entry of Lord Hardinge into the new capital in December 1912, while 
the Viceregal elephant passed through Chandni Chowk, a bomb 
was thrown at it. The bomb exploded and killed one of the Viceroy’s 
attendants, wounded severely some others and caused sKght injuries 
to Lord Hardinge. 

The revolutionary movement reached its apex during 1913-16 
both in Bengal and the Punjab. War broke out in 1914. During 1915 
daring dacoities and attempts on the lives of Government officials 
were made by the terrorists. Some of them proved fatal. These activi- 
ties continued unabated till 1917. The revolutionaries believed that 
England’s difficulty was their country’s opportunity. Some Indians 
in Europe gathered together in Berhn to help England’s enemies but 
the German defeat put an end to outside help. 

The revolutionary movement in the Punjab was reinforced by 
the return of Sikh emigrants from America. They were haraissed in 
Canada by all sorts of new restrictions. The Komagata Maru, a 
Japanese steamer chartered by a wealthy Sikh, sailed from Hong 
Kong in April 1914 with 351 Sikhs and 21 Punjabi Muslims. But 
they had to return to India as the Canadians refused them the right 
to land. On their return to India in September 1914 there was 
trouble in store for them. It embittered the feelings of the Sikhs 
against the British Government. The propaganda of the Ghadar 
Party increased in intensity during 19 14-15. Attempts were made to 
spread disaffection in the Indian army and these partially succeeded. 

■ Meanwhile the pan-Islamic movement had gathered strength in 
India during the Turko-Italian and Balkan wars of 1911-13. The 
leaders of the movement were Shaukat Ali and Mahomed Ali and 
Maulana Zafar Ali Khan. They resented the attitude adopted by 
Britain towards Turkey. Subscriptions were raised in 1912 for the 
Indian Red Crescent and young Dr. M. A. Ansari and others 
went to Turkey to give medical aid. When the war broke out the 
Ali brothers and Zafar Ali Khan were interned in their home towns 
for the duration of the war. 

In 1912 Abul Kalam, a young man of twenty-four, started an 
Urdu paper Al HilaL and selected Azad as his pen-name. His 
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powerful pen and scholarship revolutionized Mtislim opinion and 
brought the community nearer to the (Jongress. - 1 / 1 1 Hal had a 
circulation of 11,000 within six months of its founding and reached 
25,000 during the war. 

As a result of hostile attitude of Britain tfnvards 'I'urkey, tht're was 
rapprochement between the Muslims aiul the (longrc.ss, A new 
constitution was adopted at the annual session of the All-Imlia 
Muslim League in March 1915. It was under these conditions that 
at the Karachi Congress of 1913 the Hindus and Muslims closed 
their ranks and the Congress placed on re<'oi<l “its appreciation <if 
the adoption by the All-India Muslim League (*f the itlea of self- 
government for India”. 'I'lie Congre.ss eiulorsed the plea tif the 
League for harmonious co-operation between the two conuuunilies. 

In 1915 the sessions of the Congre.ss and the League were simulta- 
neously held in Bombay. Mr. Mohammiu! Alijinnah was mainly 
responsible for this orientation. 'I’he League .session was attendetl by 
the Congress leaders. It wa.s re,solv<*d that the Congress and the 
League .should co-operate together in fortnulating a eomnum s<'henie 
of post-war reforms and pre.s.s for its adoption by the <»ovrrnment. 
Committees were apptnnted by the Congress and the League for this 
purpo.se. A joint scheme of refonn.s was formulated, and the llimiu- 
Maslim question was settled by agreement on a scheme of .Hpe< ial 
representation for the Muslims in the Indian legislal tires. It wa.s 
enthusiastically approved by both the Congress aiul the League at 
their annual sessions in December 1916 at Lucknow ami came to be 
known as the Congre.ss-Lcague .seheme. Another feature of this 
Congress was a compromise between the Moderate.s anti the Lxire- 
mists. But the compromise lasted for only two years ami the Mod- 
erates, now calling themselvc.s Liberals, walketl out of the Congress. 

From 1916 onwards Gandhi appeared on the Indian political 
horizon as an increa.singly significant factor. He returned to Intlia in 
January 1915. He was well known for his satyagraha struggle in 
South Africa. As far back as 1910, Leo I'olstoy commendetl Candhi’s 
new weapon and declared that “ passiv e resistance is a quc.stion of 
^catest. import Jttjgc, not only for India, but for the whole of 
humanity.” In 1917 Gandhi championed with succes.s the plantation 
workers in Champaran and later he .stood up for the peasantry of 
Khcda in Gujarat. He was still very loyal to the British and helped 
the Government in recruiting for the war. 
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India waited after the war for a change of heart on the part of the 
British Government. Instead she received the Rowlatt Act. The 
people as a whole resented it. In April 1919 innocent unarmed people 
were massacred in Amritsar by General Dyer. This outrage wounded 
India’s pride and she rose in revolt against foreign domination. If at 
Plassey the foundations of British domination were laid, at Amritsar 
they were shaken. Gandhi said that Jallianwala Bagh was only the 
beginning : “We must be prepared to contemplate with equanimity 
not a thousand murders of innocent men and women, but many 
thousands before we attain a status in the world that shall not be 
surpassed by any nation. We hope, therefore, that all concerned will 
take rather than lose heart and treat hanging as an ordinary affair 
of life.” 

In December the Congress was held at Amritsar. No decision was 
arrived at by this Congress because the result of the inquiries regarding 
the Punjab atrocities was awaited. There was Tilak, the courageous 
hero and idol of the people, attending his last Congress. There was 
Gandhi who was soon to lead the country to heroic heights. 

In May 1920 the findings of the Hunter Committee were pub- 
lished. Before the results of the investigation could be released, the 
Government passed an Indemnity Act to protect officials. 

Gandhi was profoundly shocked. On August i, 1920 he gave the 
signal for the campaign with his famous letter to the Viceroy : “I 
can retain neither respect nor affection for a government which has 
been moving from wrong to wrong in order to defend its immoral- 
ity.” On the eve of the launching of satyagraha, Tilak passed away 
and Gandhi movingly said : “Mi^japgest bulwark is.gone.” 

Lakhs of people of all communities in Bombay participated in the 
funeral procession of Lokamanya Tilak. Everyone shed tears of 
sorrow and affection and there was one question in the minds of all : 
“Who will take Tilak’s place?” 




Birth Of Gandhi 

1869 

Two GREAT architects of a new era, who have not only moulded the 
destinies of their nations but have given a new turn to human history' 
itself, were born about the same time — Gandhi and Lenin. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was born on October 2, 1869 in 
the city of P orbandar in Kathiawad, otherwise known as Su(fmapuri. 
Porbandar was surrounded by solid high walls against which the Sea 
of Oman splashed. The houses were built chiefly of white and soft 
stone quarried in the neighbourhood. In time, these soft stone build- 
ings hardening under exposure, became like solid blocks of marble 
fitted to endure for ages. The distant Barda Hills kept guard over the 
“White City”. 

The chief occupation of the people of Porbandar, the capital of the 
principality of Porbandar, has been business. An enterprising and 
sturdy people, at home on the sea, they have traded from early times 
with the coast towns of Arabia and Africa. The town was the ances- 
tral home of the Gandhis and they were originally grocers. But grand- 
father and father of Mohandas had been prime ministers in several 
Kathiawad states. In this service they had acquired a reputation for 
loyalty, ability and character, rare qualities in state officials. 

Uttamchand Gandhi, the grandfather of Mohandas, rose from the 
lowest rung of the ladder to be Dewan of Porbandar. Once Uttam- 
chand concealed a poor grocer who had incurred the displeasure of 
the maharani-regent. He would not surrender the poor victim and, 
therefore, the state soldiers shelled his house. The marks of the can- 
non balls were visible for years. Uttamchand crossed the Barda Hills 
to seek refuge in Junagadh. There he saluted the nawab with 
his left hand. Asked for an explanation, he said : “The right hand is 
already pledged to Porbandar.” 

Karamchand alias Kaba Gandhi succeeded his father, Uttam- 
chand, as the Dewan of Porbandar at the age of twenty-five. Once 
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he fell foul of the assistant political agent who was an l'aij>lishnian. 
The Englishman spoke insultingly ofhis maharaja and Karaiuchand 
dared to dispute with liini. He was arrested and d<-iaincil for a 
few hours under a tree, but Karaniehand did no( yield, lake his 
father, Karaniidiand was a man of principle and had no love fia- 
money. He had read only up to (he vernacular fihh siandard and 
was ignorant of geography and history Init he had rich cKperieuee 
of practical affairs. Me was once ev<m a niemhcr of Kajaslhanic 
Court now extinct— an influential body for .settling di.sput<\s het- 
wcen chiefs and their fellow clan.suK'n. The Candhi clan plavcd an 
important ])art in the [tolitical life of PorlKindar, As a <'hild hiohan- 
das irsed to learn by heart the family perligrec, with all its raniilica- 
tions and ofl'shoots. 

.Karamchand Gandhi had been three times a widower Imfore he 
married his last wife Putlihai wlnm he was forty. Me liad twat daugh- 
ters by his first and .seexmd marriages. Putlihai bore him a daughter 
and three .sons -Raliatbelm, Laxmida.s, Kai'sandas, Mohandas. She 
was deeply religious and {)os,sessed ti strong personality. She wotdd 
take the hardest vows without flinching. During,' the fimr months of 
Chaturmas Putlilxii lived on one meal a day and lasted on ev<-rv 
alternate day. Not a. day pa,ssed without her visiting the IuuyU, tin- 
Vaislmava temple. Mohandjis often went with h<‘r to the tem[)le, but 
its glitter and pomp newer appealed to him. Putlihai had .strong, com- 
mon .sen.s<; and was c.onsidt<‘d by the widowed mother ofthc Tbakore 
Sahel) on niatUu's of state. C,)ft<ui JNdohandas wotdd ttcconipany' h<*r to 
the court and listen to the discu.ssions ofhis mother on aff lir.s ofstate. 
Her mllucnce, more than any other, formed (he cliaracter of Mohan- 
das. He inherited his intense religiom oulUtok from hi.s mother. 



Early Tears 

1875-1888 

Mohandas passed his childhood in Porbandar and there he attended 
an elementary school. He was a mediocre student but punctual. It 
was with some difficulty that he got through the multiplication tables. 
As a boy, he was very kind, playful and obstinate. 

He was about seven years old when his father had to leave Porban- 
dar service and move with his family to Rajkot, where he soon 
became dewan. There Mohandas was put into a primary school. 
Soon after, he was betrothed to Kasturbai, without having been 
informed about it. Her father, a Porbandar merchant named 
Gokuldas Makanji, and Karamchand Gandhi were great friends. 
Kasturbai and Mohandas were of about the same age. She was never 
at any school. 

When Mohandas was eight years old, a durbar was held at Delhi 
on January i, 1877 and Lord Lytton proclaimed to the princes and 
the people of India that Queen Victoria had assumed the title of 
Empress of India. On behalf of the Empress the Viceroy declared : 
“You the natives of India, whatever your race and whatever your 
creed, have a recognized claim to share largely with your English 
fellow subjects according to your capacity for the task, in the admin- 
istration of the country you inhabit.” 

Rajkot which had been growing in importance since it was chosen 
to be the headquarters of the Political Agency of India Government 
was one of the few towns in Kathiawad in those days to possess a 
high school, a fact which made it possible for young Mohandas to 
receive a better education than might otherwise have been his lot. 

Mohandas entered the Alfred High School at Rajkot when he was 
twelve. He attended school in dhoti, long coat and a skull cap, which 
was soon replaced by a Kathiawadi turban. At the age of thirteen, 
he was married to Kasturbai. It did not mean to him anything more 
than the prospect of good clothes to wear, drum beating, marriage 
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processions, rich dinners, and a strange girl to play with. 'I'hc carnal 
desire came later. The custom of early marriage was prevalent in 
India at that time. It was purely a question of the elders’ convenience 
and economy. Kaba Gandhi wa.s sixty years old and wanted to see 
his youngest son married along with th<’ elder son during his lifetime 
and have a glimpse at a grandson “before dosing one’s eyes’’. The 
marriage was performed at Porbandar with great pomp and <'<'lat. 
Mohandas lost no time in assuming th<i authority of a ini.sband. 
Though he dared not speak to his wife in the pre.senee of the elders, 
he tried to boss over her movemcirts. 

As a result of the marritige Mohandiis lost otic year at school, but 
packed two years’ study in one. He was never a brilliant studetU but 
would do his lessons diligently to avoi<i the tea<'her's .scolding. As a 
rule he had a distaste for any reading beyond .school books. I'lnglish 
was the medium of study from the fourth .standartl onward and at 
first he found it difficult. He did not like memorizing ;md wa.s, there- 
fore, weak in Sanskrit. Geometry he liked because there smu'ess de- 
pended on reasoning. At the high .school he had a fairly good ettreer 
and never resorted to copying nor allowed himself to he prontpled 
even by his teacher. He very jcaloasly guiirded his (jwn chiinictcr. 
The least blemish drew tears from his cya. 

Shravana Pitribhakii Xataka, a play about Shravana's devotion to his 
parents, which Mohandas once happened to read impres.sed him 
intensely. “Here is an example for me to copy," he said tt» himself. 
The melting tune of the agonized laments of the parents over Hhru- 
vana’s death, Mohandas often practised on a concertina which his 
father had presented him. Just about this time he happened to .see a 
play, Harishchandrai which captured his heart. “JWhy should not all 
be truthful like Harishchandra?" asked Mohandas himsclfconstantly. 

He disliked school sports and never took part in cricket or foot- 
ball before they were made compulsory. His .shync.HS was one <jf the 
reasons for his aloofness. But he had formed a Imbit of taking long 
walks. He regarded sports and good handwriting as not a necessary 
part of education. Gymnastics at school Mohandas avoided because 
he wanted to nurse his ailing father. Since then nursing became a 
lifelong passion with him. 

While still in the fourth standard, soon after his marriage, Mohan- 
das met Sheikh Mchtab, a class-mate and friend of his elder brother, 
who led him astray. He associated with him to reform him, in spite of 
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the warnings from his mother and wife regarding the new compan- 
ion’s character. A close friendship developed between them and they 
even photographed themselves together, though it was a new thing 
then. A wave of reform was sweeping over Rajkot and Mohandas 
went through a short spell of religious crisis. He broke one Hindu 
custom after another. He became an atheist. He had heard that many 
respectable people in Rajkot were eating meat and drinking wine. 
Many of his teachers and some high school boys were supposed to be 
participating in this reform secretly. “Behold the mighty Englishman! 
He rules the Indian small ; because being a meat-eater, he is five cubits 
tall!” was a popular doggerel amongst schoolboys. “If the whole 
country took to meat-eating the English could be overcome,” thought 
Mohandas. The national sentiment appealed to him. The Gandhi 
family was stoutly opposed to meat-eating, therefore, young Mohan- 
das in company with the new friend chose a secret place for the 
experiment. “It would seem a live goat were bleating inside me,” was 
his first reaction after eating meat. As a duty he persisted in the 
experiment for about a year, but had no more than half a dozen of 
such dinners. Knowing that this would shock his parents, and not 
liking the idea of telling falsehood, meat was abjured by Mohandas. 
“When they are no more and when I have found my freedom, I will 
eat meat openly,” he thought. 

The same friend led Mohandas once to a brothel but out of disgust 
he left it. During this period Mohandas took to smoking also. To buy 
bidiS) he began stealing money. Once he stole a bit of gold to con- 
tribute towards the expenses of his and brother’s meat dinners but 
out of remorse resolved to confess the deed to his father in writing 
with a request for adequate punishment. He gave a pledge that he 
would never steal again. He resented the idea of smoking in secret 
and wanted to commit suicide in a temple but courage failed him. He 
abandoned smoking for ever. His devotion to truth was unfailing, 
perhaps due to the good influence of honest parents and the absence 
of corporal punishment. 

There is another story of his childhood. A feast was given at his 
house, and one of the guests was a young man who had been invited 
by Mohandas himseE The principal dish was mangoes. By mistake 
this friend did not receive the usual summons to participate in the 
dinner. As a penance for this failure in courtesy, the boy of ten did not 
eat any more mangoes that season, fond as he was of them, and 
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though both his father and his IVk-ild tried to i)crsu«dr him that such 
self-denial was not called for. 

His early years coincided with the period of the revival ol’ Hindu- 
ism through the Brahnio Satnaj and the Arya Saiiiaj. Swaini Daya- 
nand, a son of Kathiawad, was then at the height of his fame. The 
idea of anli-untouohability was spreading. 

A scavenger named Uka, an untouchable, tised t<t attend the 
house of the Gandhis for ch'aning latrint's, Mohandas was forbid<lcn 
to touch the scavenger but though he was hardly twelve y<-ars old 
would tell his mother that untouehability was mu sanctioned by 
religion. “How can that be when in the Ratnayana oik* regarded 
nowadays as an untouchable totik Rama across the Ganges in his 
boat?” he argued. 

During five years of his father’s illness Mohandas nursed liini iind 
listened to his discussions with Muslim ami burst friends on tlu'ir 
respective faiths. He listened to the Ramayana id' 'Inlsitias, "(he 
greatest book in all devotional literiUure”, which was tlaily r«'a<l to 
Karamchand Gandhi, and thus developed a taste Ittr religious books 
of all faitks. 

At the age of sixteen Mohanda.s lost his fi;j-year-o!d fatiier, who 
was then a pensioner of Rajkot state. Soon after Kasttu bai bore a 
baby but it died within thr<‘e or four days. 

In December iHlly Mohandas ap|)earcd for the matricuiatiou 
examination from the Ahmcdabad ecjitre and passetl. Sooji he joined 
the Samaldas College at Hhuvnagur, but found the studies ilifiicult 
and at the crid of the first term he returned hotnt'. 

A family' friend suggested that Mohandas should procee<l to 
a^ become a .hamster, “I'hc times are cliangeti,” he 
argued. And none of yon can expect to succeed to your father's gadi 
without havirlg,^iad‘ improper education.” Mohanchw jumped at tlic 
idea of^ going abroad but his mother did not rcii.sh separation from 
him. To put him off she .suggested that he slunikl first eonsult his 
uncle, who was at Porbandar. Mohandas travelled all alone t yt) miles 
by bullock cart and on camel-back and reached his deslinatkni on 
the fourth day. ‘It is your mother’s permission that really tnutters,” 
said the uncle to evade direct co-operation in the irreligious act of a 
visit to England. 

Mohandas wanted to qualify for the medical profession l)ut hi.i 
elder brother opposed it. “We Vaishnavas should have nothing to 
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do with the dissection of dead bodies,” he said. The family had not 
enough funds to send Mohandas abroad for studies in law but the 
loving brother promised to find money somehow. The mother was 
still unwilling but Mohandas having solemnly promised not to touch 
meat, wine and women, she gave her consent. It was an uncommon 
thing for a young man of Rajkot to go to England. The high school 
gave^ a send-olf in the old pupil’s honour. Mohandas could scarcely 
stammer a lew words of thanks. 

He left Rajkot for Bombay leaving mother and wife with a baby 
of a few months behind. So far no one from his caste had gone abroad 
and, therefore, a general meeting of the caste people was called a,nd 
Mohandas was summoned to appear before them. “In the opinion 
of the caste, your proposal to go to England is not proper,” they said. 
“I cannot alter my resolve to go to England,” Mohandas replied. "I 
think the caste should not interfere in the matter.” 

“This boy shall be treated as an outcaste from today. Whoever 
helps him or goes to sec him off at the dock shall be punishable 
with a fine of one rupee and four annas,” was the solemn verdict. 
Mohandas remained unperturbed. 



Student In London 

iHJUi -. liljM 

In company with a Jvnuigadh lawyer, Mohaialas Karanu haiul 
Gandhi, aged ninelceti, sailed from Bonihay on Septrmher ,j, iHlUl, 
reaching Southampton at the end oftlu^ month. He < arrie(l with 
him four letters of introduction to l)r. P.J. Mehta, Mr. l)alj)atram 
Sluikla, the great cricketer Prince Ranjitsinhji, and tlu' most |)re<aous 
one to ])adal)hai Naoroji. Actually the Maharashtrian friend who 
gtive the note had never known Dudabhai })ersona!Iy. Ihit In* thought 
it might induce the shy M'ohandas to nna'i the easily ac<-essil)le 
Dadabhai who had recently presided over tin* second (longi'css lield 
at Calcutta in iBH(). 

On the steanu'r, young (hindhi won* a hlaek suit. Mttst ofthe tinu* 
he confined himself to his cabin and being shy he ate fond there. He 
touched no moat or win<; on tlu; jouriK'y and his nu'als consisted only 
of sweets and fruits which he luid brought with him. Molunulas even 
secured a certificate from a fellow pass('ngcr tiuit lu* ate no meat on 
the steamer. He stcj)pcd ashore in white flannels, the only person 
wearing such clothes. 

Hr. Mehta, a friend of the CJandhi family, caitu* to see Mohandas 
on the day of his arrival in London tit the Vi<'toria Hotel. Gandhi 
was intrigued to sec his silken top luit :md out of <'uriosily passed his 
hand over it in the wrong way and disturbed the fur. Immediately 
Dr. Mehta gave him the first lesson in Kuropeau eti<piet(<-; “Do 
not touch other ptarple’s tilings. Do not ask <|iK\sti<His as w(* <1(1 \n 
lndi«i at liist acc^uaiiiiauccj do tiot talk loudly. N(*vrr addis^.ss 
people as hSir’ whilst speaking to them as we do in India, only 
servants and subordinates address their master tliat way." 

Gandhi limiid everything around him strange; h<r wmdd (oiiiiii- 
ually think ofliis home and country. On the fourth day ol’ his 
aiiival he shilttd bom the hotel, which had cost him one jjouiid a. 
day, to less expensive quarters in a boarding-hou.se kept by au Ihiglish 
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landlady. There he starved himself because he would not touch 
.non-vegetarian diet and the other preparations he found tasteless. 
To change him a friend tried to read with him Bentham’s Theory of 
Utility but he could hardly follow it. Young Gandhi was subjected 
to new temptations and much social pressure, against which he had 
to defend his oath to his mother. 

He had not yet started upon regular studies and spent some time 
daily reading Daily Telegraph, Daily News and Pall Mall Gazette. This 
must have been quite an experience for him as he never had read 
newspapers in India. The novel feature of Daily Telegraph was 
photographs and travel stories by Sir Edwin Arnold. People like 
George Bernard Shaw were associated with Pall Mall Gazette. 

In one of his wanderings in the town in search of vegetarian dishes, 
Gandhi came across a queer restaurant which not only served 
vegetarian diet but propagated it through literature. He bought here 
Salt’s Plea for Vegetarianism which created in him interest in dietetics. 
He came in contact with those who were regarded as pillars of 
vegetarianism, and then began his own experiments in dietetics. He 
stopped taking sweets and condiments and gave up tea and coffee 
as a rule, and substituted cocoa. He gave up starchy foods at one 
time, living on bread and fruit alone at another, and once living on 
cheese, milk and eggs. 

Many awkward occasions arose due to the food fads of Gandhi 
and, therefore, he made an attempt to become an English gentleman 
by trying to cultivate other accomplishments. He went in for well- 
tailored suits, bought even a top hat and a ten-pound evening suit 
made in Bond Street, spent a good deal of time standing before a 
mirror parting his straight hair and arranging a tie. He took six 
lessons in dancing but could not follow rhythm. To cultivate taste 
for western music he tried to learn to play on the violin but failed. 
He took lessons in French and elocution but went to sleep in reciting 
Pitt’s speech. In about three months’ time Gandhi, after aspiring 
to be an English gentleman, chose to convert himself into a serious 
student. 

The period of infatuation was not unrelieved by a certain amount 
of self-introspection on the part of Gandhi. He kept an account of 
every farthing he spent and kept strict watch over his way of living. 
To simplify life he rented a room and cooked his own breakfast and 
supper which was simply oatmeal porridge and cocoa. He now lived 
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on seventeen shillings a week, lie avoicletl eoiiveyanees ami went on 
foot everywhere. A couple of limes h<' saw (Irainas. He joined tlie 
London Vegetarian Society and soon I()UikI himself on its exeevuive 
committee. He helped to design its badge. Lull of /cal, he started a 
vegetarian club in his locality, llayswaler. I h' Iieeanie its se< retary 
and invited Sir Ldwin Arnold to be the vie<'-president. But in a 
.short time he shifted his residence, and the club soon closed down. 
Through the cult of vegetarianism (Jaiidhi came in conlael with 
many interesting persons who had to do with new niovi'inents in 
England -.socialism, anarchism, atluasm, theosophy ami birth con- 
trol. He contributed nine articles on Hiiulu customs am! diet to tin- 
magazine, Vegetarian. 'Lhe l)ar examinations did not napiire imieli 
study and Gandhi wanted to utilize his time' in taking some literary 
degree. Oxford or Gamhridge was beyond him heeau.se it meant 
a longer stay and more expenses. He <l(“cided to appear (iir the 
London Matriculation. It meant hard work but much addition to his 
general knowledge! and (xandlii took to his slmlies .seriously. He 
pa.sscd in French, English and chemistry but failed in Latin. In his 
.second attempt, within .six months, he <'hose heat iiml light iiistea<l 
of chemistry in the science group and passed in jam' ilkjo. 

Towards the end of iHBp Gandhi came aeross two tlieo, sophists, in 
whose company he read the Gita for the first tiim*. They were reading 
Arnold’s translation, The Song Q'le.ilia!, :md they invited (iamlhi to 
read the original with them. It made a d(Tp inijtression on hi.s miml. 
Soon after he read Arnold’s Light of Ada, with twen gretUer interest, 
and it whetted his appetite for studying tlie lives of tilher religious 
teachers. The thcosophist friends introduced him to Madiime. 
Blavatsky and Annie Besant. 'I’hc reading of liteosophist literature 
stimulated in Gandhi the desire to study Hinduism but he coidd not 
be induced to joiiii the I’hcosophieal Society. 

About the same time Dr. josia Oldfield, a room-mate, also :i 
vegetarian becoming interested in Gandhi’s religious views, at- 
tempted to combat what he believed to be false in them, and to 
bring him over to the Christian faith. At his reciucst Gandhi read 
the Bible. He liked only the New Testament, especially the Sermon 
on the Mount. He attended service at some diurches, and heard 
famou.s preachers like Spurgeon and Farrar, and especially Dr. 
Parker to whose service in the City ’I’cmplc he went again and again. 
Religion became a new thing to him; his outlook was broadejied. 
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He tried to unify the teachings of the Gita, the Sermon on the 
.Mount, and The Light of Asia. 

Gandhi got interested in atheism too, as Bradlaugh was then its 
chief advocate. Atheism had no effect on him but Bradlaugh he 
revered. The “ member for India”, as Bradlaugh was known for his 
interest in Indian affairs, died in January 1891. Gandhi along with 
several British celebrities attended the funeral of Bradlaugh. “For 
atheists like Bradlaugh, truth held the same place as God for others,” 
was the opinion of Gandhi. 

As a result of newspaper reading, Gandhi kept himself informed 
of current events. There was in London the dockers’ strike in 
1 889. Gandhi in company with an Indian friend went to Cardinal 
Manning to congratulate him for helping the strikers. 

Dadabhai was in London at the time. In 1890 he started India, 
a journal for the discussion of Indian affairs, which influenced the 
young Indian students in England, who then numbered about two 
hundred, and used to address meetings at the Indian Association. 
Gandhi once mustered courage at one of these meetings to present 
to Dadabhai the note of introduction. Dadabhai said, “You can 
come and have my advice whenever you like.” 

There was an exhibition in Paris in 1890 and the famous Eiffel 
Tower completed in the previous year attracted wide attention. 
Tolstoy was the chief among those who disparaged it. The contro- 
versy created great interest and Gandhi went to see the Eiffel Tower 
himself. He was impressed by its dimensions but found nothing artist- 
ic about it which could contribute to the beauty of the exhibition. 
He was impressed by the ancient churches in Paris and especially the 
construction of Notre Dame and the elaborate decoration of the 
interior with its beautiful sculptures. Gandhi stayed seven days in the 
French capital. 

He was admitted at the Inner Temple on November 6, 1888. 
To appear for the bar examination Gandhi had to stay three 
years in England. “Keeping terms” meant attending at least six 
dinners in a term, sumptuous dinners costing about three shillings 
each. All ate and drank the good commons but Gandhi ate only 
bread, boiled potatoes and cabbage. He was in great demand 
because two bottles of wine were allowed to each group of four and 
he did not drink. The examinations were easy but unlike others 
Gandhi studied all the text-books and read Roman Law in Latin. 
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He invested much money in llu^ hooks. Il took him nine months ol' 
hard labour to read through broom's ('owmnn l,/ui> oi' I'ingland, “a 
big but interesting volume”. Snell’s Equily was “full ofinterest, but a 
bit hard to understand”. Leading Cases I)y White and ’rudor was 
“full of interc.st and inslniction”. He read also with inlen'st Real 
Properly by Williams and Kdward, and Personal Piopeity by (loodeve. 
Maync’s Hindu Law he read with “unllagging interest”. 

He passed his examinations .'ind was called to the bar onjuiu; 10, 
1891, and was enrolled in the High (lourt the next day. 

On the eve of his dci)arture for India, (hmdhi invited his vegeta- 
rian friends to dinner in Holborn Restaurant and arrangj'd with 
the manager to provide a strictly v<‘getanan m<-al. 'This was a m-w 
experiment for ;i non-vegetarian restaurant. (Jandtii was ealle<l upon 
to make a .speech but as on previous occasions In* miserably failed, 
“I thank you, gcntlenum, for having kindly re.spotich'd to my invilit- 
tion,” ho said and abruptly .sat down. 'I'Ik' Vegetarian had publisln'd 
a full-page interview along with his photograph on the ev<' oi‘ his 
departure to India. 

Oandhi’s three years’ stay in Rnghuul was eventful, 'I’liose were 
years of great intellectual activity and unhiiuh'retl fre<'dom of thought 
and speech. 'I'he country as a whole laid Inieome a living university. 
There was tolerance for every school of thought. N(;w ith'as were 
preached and practised as never before or tifter in the history of 
England. The Independent Labour Party was formed in 1HH7, The 
Fabian Society under the leadership of Sydney Webb smd Kertiartl 
Shaw wa.s popularizing .socialism and .scientific, thought. 'Phe first 
volume oiDas Kapilal by Karl Marx had just appeared in Etiglish 
in 1887 and was accepted as the Bible of the working class. Marx’s 
colleague Friedrich Engels, who was livitig in F.nghind, brought out 
the second volume in German in 1885 and was now working on the 
third volume of Das Kapital. In 1889 Fabian ICssays wa.s published by 
Bernard Shaw. Darwin’s cpoch-mtiking Descent of Man which had 
been published in 1871 was being discus.scd. Kropotkinks Mutual Aid 
was appearing serially in the Mncteenlh Century tvnd Kropotkin himself 
was propagating his ideas in England. Ruskin and William Morris 
created new interest in the art world. Arnold’s Light of Asia and The 
Song Celestial won many friends for India. Progressive people like 
Bradlaugh considered India’s cause as their own. Learned bodies 
throughout Great Britain invited Max Mtlllcr to deliver lectures on 
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Indian philosophy and religion. Where formerly about Jifty people 
attended these academic lectures, now as many as 1,400 people 
flocked to hear the wisdom of the East. 

While Gandhi was in London, the fourth Congress at Allahabad 
in 1888 and the fifth Congress at Bombay in 1889 were presided 
over by two distinguished Englishmen, George Yule and Sir William 
Wedderburn. At the fifth Congress, Bradlaugh who had come all the 
way from England had declared: '^‘^Born of the people, trusted by the 
people, I will die for the people and I know no geographical or 
race limitations.” 

When Gandhi sailed by S. S. Assam for India on June 12, 1891, he 
felt that ^hiext to India, I would rather live in London than in any 
other place in the world.” 
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M. K. (iANuui, r.s<i., HarnsUT-al-Law, michcd Bonihny aijuiy 
His arrival home was shadowed by a great sorrow ; his dearest motlicr 
was dead. His elder brollaa', who had eome to receive hin\ in I’oiubay, 
revealed the. lu'ws now tliougli th<' mother had di('d while he was in 
Loudon, (hmdhi was dazed Imt gavt^ no outward ex()ression. He 
stayed with Hr. Mehta, who hatl n'ceived him in London. .'\mi 
<luring this stay he came in eontaet with an amazing personality, 
Rajehandra Ravjibhai, a poet, and a jewadler by prol'e,ssi(m. He 
had a wonderful memory tmd faculty to attend to .several Ihini’s 
simultaiu'ou.sly. Deeply religious ;ind well v<‘rsed in Hindu philos- 
ophy, !)(• impr('ss<al CJandhi inten.sely. Rajehandra was a Jain youth, 
ol' nearly the same, age as (hmdhi and came also from Kathiawsul. 
'I'hough he died at the early age of tliirty-tlus'e, lx- profoundly iu- 
(luencetl many people, and did mueh to ereat<‘ a new s])iril among (he 
Jains of (Jujarat with his idealism, and his belief in a good life as (he 
mo.s( e,ssen(ial part of religion. Of him (hmdhi ob.seived : "Indeed, 1 
put him mueh higher than 'lolstoy in religious perception. Both 
Rajehandra and Tolstoy have lived as they hav<‘ preached." 

(hindhi’s <;lder brother took him directly from Bombay to Nasik to 
perform the inirinetUory ceremony to ttssuage (he wrath of his eonnu- 
niiity. On his return to Rajkot he. was duly received back into religious 
eomuumion with (he tnemlters of his caste. Meanwhile the leaders 
of his caste- in Bombay :uk1 Porbtmdar had exeonummieated him. 

At Rajkot (hmdhi starpal educating the family children according 
to his new ideas. His own .son was about four years old. I le intnxlueed 
oatmeal pcn-ridgc and cocoa and banished tea and eoflia' which had 
recently made intrusion in his hou.se. He ttuigiU physical <'.xerei.se and 
dr<'.ss(;d the. chilclr<'.n in the European style. 

The household (txpensr^ went U|) :md to met't it (hmdhi left for 
Bombay to establish practice, gtiin experience ol' eo\irts and study 
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Indian Law. He was hardly twenty-two and was inexperienced. The 
leading lawyers of his time were ex-presidents of the Congress, Justice 
Badrudin Tyabji and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. 

Gandhi lived in Girgaum and he walked a couple of miles to the 
High Court daily to hear cases. He took a house and employed a 
cook, who though a Brahmin was ignorant and dirty. Gandhi did not 
treat him as a servant but shared the work with him and tried to 
teach him. 

In course of time a small case came to him but the young barrister 
lost his nerve and told his client to engage another lawyer. After this 
incident he did not go to the court again. He applied for the post of 
a part-time school teacher, but not being a graduate he was refused. 
Though he was inexperienced in conducting cases, he found out that 
he was good at drafting memorials. But not finding enough work in 
Bombay he left for Rajkot within six months. 

At Rajkot Gandhi drafted applications and memorials and earned 
on an average Rs. 300 a month. Against his principles he had to pay 
here a percentage of these fees to vakils who briefed him. His brother 
was a petty vakil at Rajkot and on his pleading Gandhi acquiesced. 

Compromise in principles soon landed honest Gandhi in troubles. 
Once Gandhi went to see the British Political Agent to disabuse his 
prejudice against his elder brother, who had been secretary and 
adviser to the Rana Saheb of Porbandar before this prince was in- 
stalled on the gadi. Gandhi had a nodding acquaintance with the 
English gentleman when he was on leave in England. The sahib 
gave the Indian barrister a cold reception and asked his peon to use 
“just enough force” to eject him, an experience for Gandhi just re- 
turning from friendly England. He wanted to proceed against the 
sahib but Pherozeshah Mehta who happened to be in Rajkot said : 
“Such experiences are the common experience of many vakils and 
barristers. He is still fresh from England and does not know British 
officers. If he would earn something and have an easy time here, let 
him tear up the note and pocket the insult. Tell him he has yet to 
know life.” 

Soon Gandhi found Rajkot too hot for him; the quarrel with 
the sahib stood in the way of his practice. Petty intrigues between 
Kathiawad states and intrigues of officers for power were the order 
of the day. How to remain unscathed in this vicious atmosphere was 
a problem to Gandhi. 
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Unexpectedly an oiler (’ani<‘ to Oandbi on la'lndTof Hada Abdulla 
& do. to |)roe(‘(‘d to South Afnea to instnul (lu'ir eounsc'l in a 
ease. His servu'cs wen^ seiain'd for one y(*ar on promise ofa first class 
return fare and a sum found. *Vhc opportunity ofsta-ing a 

new country and liaving a new experieiua* was a e.odstmd to young 
Chindhi, who was striigglin against odds for about two yesu’s in 
India. 

In April iBt)3 (landlu sailtal Ibr South Africa. 



Unwelcome Visitor 

1893-1894 

Gandhi wanted to travel in first class but for some reason or other he 
was squeezed into an officer’s cabin. During over a month’s voyage, 
the captain initiated Gandhi in chess and on the way took him for 
sightseeing at Lamu and Zanzibar. The steamer reached Port Natal 
or Durban at the close of May 1893. Gandhi was dressed in a frock- 
coat, a black professional turban, a stiff collar and tie and wore smart 
shoes. Inside the shirt he wore the Vaishnava necklace of tulasi beads, 
a sacred gift from his mother. 

He was received at the quay by Abdulla Sheth, his first client in 
South Africa. Before Gandhi landed he observed that the Indians 
were held in scant respect. 

Within a week of his arrival he visited the Durban court. The 
magistrate asked him to take off his turban which Gandhi refused and 
left the court promptly. He wrote to the press about the incident and 
received unexpected advertisement. Some papers described him as an 
“unwelcome visitor”. 

During 1890-1 some 150,000 Indian emigrants were settled in 
South Africa, most of them having taken up their abode in Natal. 
“Semi-barbarous Asiatics, or persons belonging to the uncivilized 
races of Asia” was the description of Indians in the statute-books. It 
was at the persistent request of the Natal Government that the 
Government of India had allowed in i860 indentured labour to 
emigrate there. 

To his great sorrow Gandhi soon discovered that the Indians were 
sharply divided into different groups. The Parsi clerks would call 
themselves Persians and the Muslim merchants preferred to call 
themselves Arabs. The white-collared Hindus were neither here nor 
there. These three classes had some social intercourse but the fourth 
class consisting of labourers by far the largest had none but business 
relations with the superior class. The poor class consisted of Tamil, 
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Tcluffu and North Indian iudontun'd and fire lahourors; hy rcli>i;ion 
they were Hindus, Muslims, and (Uiristians. Knj>lishinen called 
them “coolies”, and as the inajorily of Indians Ix-longed to the 
labouring elass, all Indians were ealled “coolies” or “sannnis”. 'i’lx'. 
merchants were known as “coolie nuTchants” ; (lajidh! was called a 
“coolie barristc'r”. 

After a week in Durban Candhi left for Pretoria where the ease for 
which he was engaged needed his presence. It was not an easy jour- 
ney. At Maritzburg, the capital of NtUal, (hindlii was ouha'cd by a 
railway ollicial to shift to tin- van compartment though he had Indd a 
first class ti( ki't. Gandhi having refused to comply with th(“ unjust 
order, a constable was brought to ptish him out liag iintl baggage. 
'J'ho train steamed away and Gandhi w:is h'ft to shiviT in tin* dark 
waiting-room .all night. Tliis experience changed the coursi' of his life. 
‘“I'liero was a white man in the room, I was afraid of him. What was 
my duty, I askeil myself. Shotild I go back to Intlia, or should 1 go 
forward, with God as my helper, and face whatever was in store for 
me? 1 decided to sttiy :md suller. My active nou-violaicc begun Ibom 
t hat daUy” 

The following day ho s|)ent with the Indian merchants in Marit/.- 
burg who tried to comfort him by nitrrating their own luirdships. 
Gandhi sent ;i long telegram of comjilaint to the general manager 
of the railway but the ollicial justilied the coiuhic.t ol' the railway 
authorities. 

By the evening train he travelled in ;i reserved berth reaching 
Charlestown in the morning. From there he htid to travel by a stage- 
coach, which halted m route at Standerton lor the night. On the way 
to Standerton, the “coolie barrister” wiis asked to sit next to the 
coachman and the leader of the coach sat with the while passengers 
inside. When the coach reached Pardekoph ;it tibottt three, the leader 
who wanted to enjoy the fresh air and a .smoke took ti piece of <Hrty 
sackclotli from the driver, spread it on the foothotird aiul told Gandhi, 
“Sammi, you sit on this, 1 wtint to sit nctir the driver,” Gandhi re- 
fused to sit iit his feet but was prepared to sit inside. 'I'iie man beg.m 
to box Gandhi’s curs and tried to drag him down. He held on to the 
rail, when Jinother blow’ nearly knocked him down. Some passengers 
interfered much to the guard’s disgust, “Lh the poor beggar alone,” 
they said, and the man threatening to “ do for him” at the next stage 
desisted. At Standerton, a small village, the coach w.as changed, :ind 
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the rest of the journey was accomplished without any incident, 
Gandhi reaching Johannesburg next night. 

That night, the utterly ignorant new-comer drove to the Grand 
Jlotel, where, of course, there was “no room” for him. Gandhi spent 
the night at a friendly Muslim merchant’s place. The merchant 
laughed over the hotel incident and said : “Only we can live in a land 
like this, because, for making money we do not mind pocketing 
insults. This country is not for men like you.” Next day he took a 
train to Pretoria reaching there at about eight on a Sunday evening. 
An American Negro helped Gandhi to find a shelter in Johnston’s 
Family Hotel for one night. 

Next morning Gandhi called on the attorney, Mr. Baker, who 
received Gandhi warmly and told him, “We have no work for you 
here as barrister, for we have engaged the best counsel. I shall take 
your assistance only to the extent of getting necessary information.” 
Baker besides being an attorney was a staunch lay preacher. He fixed 
Gandhi in a poor baker’s lodging as a boarder at thirty-five shillings 
a week. In the company of some friends Gandhi was invited to attend 
prayers every day in Mr. Baker’s private church which Gandhi did. 
Baker gave Gandhi some Christian literature including the Bible. 
Fie had a desire to see Gandhi embrace Christianity. 

In the very first week Gandhi with the help of Tyeb Haji Khan 
Muhammad called a meeting of all the Indians in Pretoria for a 
talk on their condition in the Transvaal. This first meeting was 
mainly attended by Memon merchants, though there was a sprin- 
kling of Hindus as well. The Hindu population in Pretoria was very 
small indeed. 

Gandhi spoke about observing truthfulness even in business. He 
told them that their responsibility to be truthful was all the greater 
in a foreign land, because the conduct of a few Indians was the meas- 
ure of that of the millions of their fellow-countrymen. Gandhi asked 
them to pay more attention to public hygiene and laid stress upon 
the necessity of forgetting all distinctions such as Hindus, Muslims, 
Parsis, Christians, Gujaratis, Madrasis, Punjabis and so on. He sug- 
gested the formation of an association to make representations to the 
authorities concerned, on behalf of the Indian settlers, and offered 
to place at its disposal as much of his time and service as was possible. 
.Gandhi’s speech at this jneeting wm th? fifsj pubHc ^eec^ in his life. 
He was then twenty-five years old. 
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Gandhi saw that very few amongst his audience knew English. He 
advised those who had leisure to learn English which would be useful 
to them and undertook to teach a class or to instruct personally in- 
dividuals desiring to learn (he language. 'Girce young men expressc4 
their desire to learn on conditi(»n that he went to their places to teach 
them. Of these, two were Muslim.s, one of tlmm a barber and the 
other a clerk and the third was a Hindu, a petty shopke<^per, Gandhi 
taught them for eight months and th<7 made just enough progress 
useful in their trade. 

In future Gandhi held such meetings regularly, once every month. 
His stay in Pretoria enabled him to make a deep study ol‘the social, 
economic and political conditions of Uielndians in the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free Stat<!, a study which was to be of grt'ut service to 
him and to the Indian settlers. 

In the Orange Free State the Indians were: deprived td’ all their 
rights by a special law enacted in tSHB. 'Fhey could stay there only as 
waiters in hotels or pursue some other .such menial calling. 'I'he trad- 
ers were driven out with a nominal compensation. A stringent enact- 
ment was passed in the Transvaal in 18B5. Under the amended law 
of 1886 all Indians were compelled to pay a poll tax of as foe for 
entry into the I'ransvaal. I'hey might not own land exee]>t in loca- 
tions set apart for them. 'Fhcy iiad no franchise, under the laws for 
the coloured people, which were also applied to Inditms. They might 
not move out of doors after 9 p.m. without a permit. 

Gandhi often used to go out for ;i walk with an English IHencl and 
rarely got home before ten at night. Gandhi received a letter from the 
state attorney authorizing him to be out of doors at till times without 
police interference. But once, bcf()rc President Kruger’s house, a 
police patroj, without giving Gandhi any wtirning, pushed him and 
kicked him into the street. An English friend who hapj)cned to pass 
by advised Gandhi to proceed agaiast the man. But (Jandhi said, “I 
have made it a rule not to go to court in respect of any i^ersotial 
grievance.” The incident deepened his feeling for the Indiiin .settlers 
and his mind became more and more occupied with the question as 
to how this state of things might be improved. 

Besides the little public activity he was doing he studied diircrcnt 
faiths. He attended the Wellington Convention for three days and 
discussed Christianity with many dclegatc.s. There was strong effort 
on their part to convert Gandhi to Christianity but he saw no reason 
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for changing his religion, though he was not quite satisfied with it. As 
Christian friends were endeavouring to convert him, even so were 
Muslim friends. Gandhi expressed his difficulties in a letter to 
Rajchandra. In order to clear his thought he corresponded also with 
other persons in India and England in whom he had faith. He read 
the Koran. The book that impressed him most was Tolstoy’s 
Kingdom of God is Within You. His studies carried him in a direction 
unthought of by the Christian friends. He read widely, “quite eighty” 
books within a year. 

Here in Pretoria, the religious spirit within him became a living 
force, and here too he acquired a good knowledge of legal practice, 
and gained confidence that he should not after all fail as a lawyer. 
Dada Abdulla’s suit against Tyeb Sheth was for ,^40,000 and arising 
as it did out of business transactions, it was full of intricacies in 
accounts. Both parties had engaged able attorneys and counsels. 
Gandhi sifted facts for the attorney and took a keen interest in the 
case. He read all the papers pertaining to the transactions, made a 
fair study of book-keeping, and improved his capacity for translation 
by having to translate the correspondence which was for the most 
part in Gujarati. He made a thorough study of law and acquired a 
complete grasp of the case. His guiding principle now was “facts 
are three-fourths of the law.” Gandhi saw that the litigation, if 
it were persisted in, would ruin the plaintiff and the defendant 
and, therefore, persuaded Tyeb Sheth and Dada Abdulla to accept 
arbitration. Both were happy over the result, and both rose in public 
estimation. Gandhi as a lawyer tried to unite parties riven asunder, 
and generally succeeded. 

At the close of 1893 Gandhi was again in Durban, intending to 
leave for India, but at a farewell party given by his clients he saw 
Mtal Mercury, and discovered that the Government was about to 
introduce a bill to disfranchise Indians. He also saw that this was 
likely to be the precursor of other disabling bills. He brought this at 
once to the notice of his compatriots, and urged them to take con- 
certed action, pointing out that if protests were not at once made 
and the legislation opposed, nothing could prevent their ultimate 
extinction. The Indians were startled. Abdulla Sheth said: “What 
can we understand in these matten? We can only understand things 
that affect our trade. As you know, all our trade in the Orange Free 
State has been swept away. We agitated about it, but in vain. We are 
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afler all la, me men^ lieiag imkitered. Oiir <7c'S and cairs arc the 
I'airofx'an a({<»nH'y.s Iiered** 

(huidhi said lo Abdulla SIk'IU J ‘‘Vllic bill i.s lla* lirsf mul iii(o our 
eollin; li sliikes at (!)(' rool ofour seibn/sjx'cid' ( )n<' ofdH' au(\sts said: 
‘A'ou eaiuad your passage by (his boal^ stay b(’r<‘ a month longcu', and 
we will light as you direct usd' All (In*: otlaas chiuK'd in: 'diuhn'd, 
inchx'd, Al)diilla Shelh, you must dtaaiii (huulhi Pdiaid' 'Tlu' Shetli 
said: 'd.<‘t us all pm'suudc him to stay om VVIuK about Ins r(H\s?^’ 

It i)aiu(‘d (hmdhi and lu' broke! in: ''Fees are out oftlH* <|U(\stioii. 
1lu‘r<‘ can be no li'cs for pul)lie work, I (‘an slay, ifat all, as a scawant. 
I am pr<'par(*d to stay a month longer. 'Fhere is om' tliinf’; Imwawer. 
I'lioiigh you maai not })ay me anything, work oftlu' nature' \v<' eon- 
t(‘iuplate eamiot b(‘ doui' without some fuiKis to start with. It is clear 
that oiK‘ man is not emougli for this work. Many must ('ome forward 
to lud[) him/' 

And a (’horns of voices was heard: ''Allah is gnnd and nuneifuL 
Moiu'y will come in. Men there art' as many us you tu’etl. You pleases 
eonsemt to stay, and all will Ix^ wcdld' 

thnulln (piiekly workcai out a {).r(,)gramine and macU': up his mind 
to stay ou for a. month. 



Dawn Over The Dark Land 

1894-1896 


Immediately after the farewell dinner, Gandhi in company with the 
influential people of Durban hurried to the house of Dada Abdulla. 
The same night Gandhi drew up a petition to be presented to the 
Natal Legislative Assembly, Till 1894 Indians had been enjoying the 
franchise equally with the Europeans. Under the general Franchise 
Law of the Natal Colony any adult male, being a British subject, 
was placed on the voters’ list, who possessed immovable property 
worth ^50 or paid an annual rent of ;^io. There were in Natal only 
250 such voters from the Indian community as against nearly 10,000 
European voters. And now an attempt was made to take away on 
racial grounds even this franchise. 

Gandhi drew up the petition, “forcibly, moderately and well,” A 
committee was appointed at once with Haji Adam, an influential 
Indian merchant, as chairman, and a telegram was sent in his name 
to the speaker of the assembly requesting him to postpone further 
discussion of the bill. A similar telegram was sent to the Premier of 
Natal. The bill had already passed, or was about to pass its second 
reading. That the Indians had expressed no opposition to the strin- 
gent bill was urged as proof of their unfitness for the franchise. As a 
result of the telegram, further reading of the bill was postponed for 
two days. That petition was the first ever sent by the Indians to a 
South African legislature. 

Young people who never before had done any public work were 
drawn into the work. For the first time a good number of Christian 
youths were brought together. The volunteers with knowledge of 
English and several others sat up the whole night to make copies of 
the petition. Merchant volunteers went out in their own carriages to 
obtain signatures. All this had to be done during night. The news- 
papers published the petition next day with favourable comments. It 
created an impression in the assembly. The bill, however, was passed. 
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This was the South Africau Itidians’ first ('xperieiic.e of such agita- 
tion, and a new thrill oI‘ enthusiasm passed through the community. 
It brought homo to them tlie conviction that th<> community was one 
and indivisible. Now it was decided to s('nd a monster })etition to 
Lord Ripon, the Secretary ofState for (lolonit's. (hmdhi n-ad all the 
literature available on the subject. His argument was : “We had a 
right to the franchise in Natal, as w(' had a kind of franchise in India. 
It was expedient to retain it, as the Indian j)opulation capable of 
using the franchise was vt'ry small.” 

It was not a light task to secure a large number of signatures from 
the whole of the province. Meetings were held every day and more 
and more persons attended them. 'The r<'cpnsit(' funds wert' raised. 
Many volunteers helped in prcisaring copies, securing signatures and 
similar work without any remuneration. 'I he desetmdants of ex- 
indentured Indians joined the movement with alacrity. Within a 
month the memorial with ten thousand signatun’s w:is forwarded to 
Lord Ripon, requesting him to recommend Her Majesty the (.^neen 
to veto the measure. A thousand copi<‘s had been printed for tlistribu- 
tion. 'I'liis agitation acciuuinted the p(S)ple in India for the first time 
with conditions in Natal. Even Ik I'inm supiKulcxi the claims of the 
Indians. 

Gandhi a.sked the Indian community to tillow him to n-turn home. 
But they said: “Who knows whether the (lolonial Secretary will 
return a favourable reply to our memorial? You htive witnessed our 
enthusiasm. We are willing and ready to work. We h:iv<‘ funds too. 
But for want of a guide, what little has been done will go for nothing.” 
Gandhi .saw the logic of the argument btit he told tlumi about his own 
dillkultics. He would not stay at public expense and, according to his 
idea of those days, Gandhi believed that he could not add to the 
credit of the community, untes he lived in a style usual for barristers, 
which meant nothing less than ^'300 a year. He said that he was 
prepared to stay if the principal traders among them could give him 
legal work and retainers lor it beforehand, first for a year on proba- 
tion. 'I'his suggestion was accepted by twenty merchants. 

Gandhi applied for admmion as an advocate of the Supreme Court 
of Natal. The Natal Law Society opposed the application on the sole 
ground of colour bar, but the Senior Court overruled the objection 
and Gandhi was enrolled as an advocate. After taking the oath, 
Gandhi was admonished by the Chief Justice to take off his turban 
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and submit to the rules of the court with regard to the dress to be 
worn by practising barristers. He acquiesced in the demand to pre- 
serve his strength for fighting bigger battles. The opposition of the 
law society brought Gandhi further prominence. The newspaper 
comments were in his favour and accused the law society of jealousy. 

Practice as a lawyer was for him a subordinate occupation; his 
main object was public work. The despatch of the petition was not 
sufficient in itself, so Gandhi proposed the formation of a permanent 
organization to watch the interests of the Indians. Gandhi had read 
about the Indian National Congress though he had never attended 
its session. The recent Indian National Congress held at Lahore in 
1893 was presided over by Dadabhai Naoroji who had come special- 
ly from London for that purpose. Gandhi admired Dadabhai and 
through him the Congress. He wished to popularize the name and, 
therefore, he recommended the Natal Indians to call their organiza- 
tion the Natal Indian Congress. 

On May 22, 1894 the Natal Indian Congress came into being and 
Dada Abdulla’s spacious residence was packed to the full on that day. 
There was this difference between the Indian Congress and the Natal 
Congress, that the latter organization worked throughout the year 
and those who paid at least ;^3 annually were admitted to member- 
ship. There were about half a dozen persons who paid ,^24 yearly. 
Gandhi paid j^ji2 per year. About 300 members — Hindus, Muslims, 
Parsis and Christians — were enrolled in a month. The well-to-do 
traders went even to far-off villages for enrolling new members. In 
some cases persuasion was necessary but it was a sort of political 
training and made people acquainted with the facts of the situation. 
A meeting of the Congress was held at least once a month, when 
detailed accounts were presented and adopted. Members asked 
various questions and fresh subjects were considered. 

News came that Lord Ripon had disallowed the Disfranchising Bill, 
and this redoubled the zeal of the community. The question of inter- 
nal improvement was taken up by Gandhi and at the Natal Congress 
meetings, lectures were given on subjects such as domestic sanitation, 
personal hygiene, the necessity of having separate accommodation 
for residential and business purposes and the need for well-to-do 
traders to live in a style befitting their position. The proceedings were 
conducted in Gujarati, the language of the predominant Memon 
community. Under the auspices of the Congress, the Natal Indian 
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Kdurational Assooiation was lonuccl (or tlu' l)cn<*fU oryouiiji; Indians, 
who, bciiijf the cluldixai of ex-indentured labourers, were born in 
Natal and spoke English. Its ineinbers [Kii<l a ut)minal fee. 'I'lie chief 
obj<Tts of the association were to ])rovide a n>eetiuK-plae.(' for these 
youths, to ereat<' in them a love for the luotlK'rland and to give them 
general information. 'I'he members met regularly, aiul spoke or read 
papers on diirerent subjects. 

Auolhei leature of the (longress work wtis to ae(|uaint the British 
community in South Africa and people in India with the real condi- 
tions in Natal. Gandhi wrote two pamphlets, An Afipfal to Every 
Briton in South Aj/ica and 'Ihe Indian EranchLc. 'I'hey w('re widely 
circulated. Gandhi insistcxl on truth and <liscourage<l exaggeration, 
drew the attention of the liulian community to tlieir own short- 
comings. 'I’he newspapers were supjdied with as much inrorniation as 
was possible and anti-Indian propaganda was counteracteii. 

'J’here were organizations similar to the Natal Indian Gongress in 
the Transvaal and Capetown. Tluar constitutions vv<-re (liil'erenl but 
the activities of all the three bodies were identical. 

Although the Natal Indian Congress had some eolonial-born 
Indians and the clerical chiss as its members, the unskilled wage- 
earners and the indentured labourers wen; outsidt* its pule. But an 
opportunity olfered itself to Gandhi to know intinuitely the indent- 
ured labour within four months of his starting h^gal practice. A Tamil 
man in tattered clothes, head-gear in hand, with two front teeth 
broken and his mouth bleeding .stood before the young barrister, 
Gandhi was shocked to .see this sjtectaelc and persuad<’d him to put 
his turban on and behave like an laiual. It was a new e.xpcrience to 
the poor skive. Balasundaram, as this poor visitor w;is called, was 
serving hi.s indenture under a well-known European resident of Dur- 
ban. His master beat the helpless worker till he bled. Gandhi .sent for 
a doctor to secure a certilicatc and took the injured man to a magis- 
trate. It wa.s not Gandhi’s de.sirc to get the employer punkshed but he 
wanted Balasundaram to be relea.scd from him. Like the .slave, the 
indentured labourer was the property of his mtister. Gandhi suc- 
ceeded in transferring him to some one else. Balasundaram’s case 
reached the cars of every indentured labourer ;is I'ar as Madras and 
Gandhi came to be regarded as their friend. They called him Bhai. 
A regular stream of indentured labourers began to pour into his 
office, and thus Gandhi got the opportunity to know their sorrows 
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intimately. What impelled him, however, to make a deep study of 
their conditions was the campaign for bringing the ex-indentured 
labourers under special heavy taxation. 

During the year 1894 the Natal Government sought to impose 
an annual tax of ^2^ on the ex-mdentured Indians. The reason 
for this new bill was that the white traders were nervous of the skill 
and intelligence of the Indians. When the whites first welcomed 
the Indians in i860, they had looked forward to improving their 
agriculture by the industry of the imported Indian labourers after 
the five-year term of their indentures had expired. But the Indians 
gave more than had been expected of them. They introduced a num- 
ber of Indian varieties and made it possible with their skill to grow 
the local varieties cheaper. Nor did their enterprise stop at agricul- 
ture; they entered trade. Many Indians raised themselves from the 
status of labourers to that of owners of land and houses. Their pros- 
perity sowed the seed of antagonism, and the difference of religion 
and the way of living fanned it. This antagonism found its expression 
in the Disfranchising Bill and another bill imposing a tax on ex- 
indentured Indians. 

Natal was granted responsible government in 1893, and the Natal 
colonists celebrated it by levying a heavy tax of ■£2'^. As they 
had to secure the permission of the Government of India for this pur- 
pose according to the terms of the indenture contract, the colonists 
sent their representatives to India to bring pressure on Lord Elgin, 
the Viceroy, to agree to it. He considered it exhorbitant and finally 
agreed to a tax of 3^3. This cruel impost, as Gokhale pointed out, 
caused enormous suffering, “resulted in breaking up families, and 
driving men to crime and women to a life of shame.” It required a 
long and fierce campaign by Gandhi to abolish it. 

Gandhi’s public activities went hand in hand with his spiritual 
progress. The Christian friends in Pretoria did not forget him when 
he settled in Natal. In Durban, Spencer Walter, the head of the 
South Africa General Mission, found him out, and Gandhi became 
almost a member of his family. This friendship kept alive Gandhi’s 
interest in religion. His religious correspondence with Rajchandra, 
his friend and philosopher, continued. Though Gandhi had little 
leisure, he read Hindu scriptures and practised some yogic exercises 
but did not make much headway. He studied Max Muller’s India — 
What can it teach us? and the translation of the Upanishads. He read 
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Irving’s Life of Mahomed and (btlylc’.s paiK'gyiic on tlu' Prophet, 
books which raised Mahomed in Candhi's estimation. lie also read 
The Sajini’X of fjimlhustra and made an intensive stiuly ol' Tolstoy’s 
works. The Cmpel in Ihiif and other essays by Tolstoy made a deep 
impression on him. 

During this period he attended the Wesleyan (Ihureh every 
Sundtiy in company with his (Ihristian friends. The clmrch did not 
ntake a favourable impressi<m on him and soon he gave up attending 
the .service. But he did not cut himself olf from (Ihristian literature, 
especially the Bible, 

In Durban (landhi had .i little hotisc^ in a prominent loealilyand 
it was .suitably furnished. The food was simple, but as he used to 
invite English friends and Indian co-work('rs, the house expense 
was fairly high, lie had a servant and a cook and also had ollice 
clerks boarding and lodging with him. 

The Natal (longre.ss completed its first yc’ar in the middle of ifipr,. 
As a re.sult of (Jandhi’s inten.sive juddic aetivtli<'s and jtropaganda, 
the eonditious of the Tnditms in South Africa became' known in India. 
'I'lie Indian National (longre.ss held iu Madras in December iB()4, 
tinder the presidentship of Alfred Webb, M.?., jia.ssed the first resolu- 
tion on South Africa: “'I'his Clongrtsss earnestly entreats Her Majes- 
ty’s (lovcrnment to grant the prayer of Her Majesty’s Indian .sub- 
jects, resident in the South African (lolonies, by vetoing the bill of the 
Colonial Government disfranchising tht'in.” The next Congrt'.ss held 
in Poona in 1895 init on record its solemn protest agtiinst the dis- 
abilities sought to be impo.sed on Indian settlers in South Africa and 
it hoped that “the British Government and the Government of India 
will come forward to guard the interests of the.se settlers in the. .same 
spirit in which they luive always interfered, whenever the inttu'csts of 
their British-born .subjects luive been at stake.’’ 

Gandhi had now been three years in South Africa and had estab- 
lished a good reputation tmd ti fairly good {iruetiee. Aliout the 
middle of 1896 he s.ailcd for India to feteh his wife and ehildrcn. 



Indian Interlude 

1896 

It took twenty-four days for Gandhi to reach India. During the 
voyage he began learning Tamil and Urdu along with an English 
officer. With another officer he played chess for an hour daily. The 
pleasant voyage ended with the beautiful view of the Hooghly. 

From Calcutta Gandhi started on his journey to Rajkot. The train 
stopped at Allahabad for forty-five minutes. He utilized the interval 
for a drive through the town but missing the train, he decided to start 
work there and then. He had heard a good deal about Pioneer and 
had an impression that it sided with the colonials. Gandhi made up 
his mind to see the editor of Pioneer and discuss with him African 
affairs. Editor Chesncy gave Gandhi a patient hearing and promised 
to notice in his paper anything that Gandhi might write. 

From Allahabad Gandhi went to Rajkot and began to write a 
pamphlet on the conditions in South Africa. Within a month a 
pamphlet in green cover, hence to be known afterwards as the Green 
Pamphlet, was published. Ten thousand copies were printed and 
they were despatched to all the journals and Indian leaders. Gandhi 
collected the children in his locality for the work and invited their 
co-operation in exchange for African postal stamps. Pioneer was the 
first to notice the pamphlet editorially, 

A short and highly coloured summary was cabled by Reuters to 
Natal. It displeased the whites in South Africa. The summary ran : 
“September 14. A pamphlet published in India declares that the 
Indians in Natal are robbed and assaulted, and treated like beasts, 
and are unable to obtain redress. Times of India advocates an inquiry 
into these allegations.” 

During his stay at Rajkot plague broke out, and there was panic 
all around. Gandhi offered his services to the state to look into the 
method of sanitation and as a member of the plague committee he 
visited every locality. He laid chief emphasis on the cleanliness of 
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hitrines anti made every elldrt (o improve lliem. fie louiid llie upper 
elass people puttiiii;' ohslaeles in the way of improvement Imt he was 
sneeessful with the jroort'r ehisse.s. The t omnhttee hatl to inspeet the 
untoaehables’ tpiarters also. Hat only one member ofthe committee 
was ready to accompany him. CJandhi was happily snrprisetl to sec 
these quarters, tlie cleanest in the city. 

Gandhi was also a member of the (.hicen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee Gelebrations (lommitttT at Rajkot. 'I'he iirst thinit; he did was 
to teach the children of his family th<‘ British anthem which he had 
heard at every meetin.u; that he attended in Natal. Another thin|2[ 
that Gandhi did was to plant a tree that was allotted to him. But 
he ,so<m discovereil humbug hehiiid the ceh'brations and he now 
devoted all his emn'gies to educate public opinion on the South 
Alrican que.stion. 

In Bombay he met Ranade and Ba<lrudin 'I'yahji and ac<[uaiuted 
tiunn with conditions in South Africii. They advised him to .see 
PluTozeshah Mehta because us ollieials they could not arrange, 
meetings and participate in political affairs. On tludr advice Gandhi 
met Pherozeshah Mehta. Soon a public, meeting was arrangc^d in the 
h:dl of Sir Cowatiii Jehangir Institvite where Pherozeshah jn'esided, 
the, first meeting of its kind in Gandhi’s c.^pcrience, where he made 
hi.s first public .speech in Inditi. On the a<lvic<' of Pherozeshah 
Mehta, Gandhi had written down his speet'h. He was lu'rvoas and 
he had to give his speceh to D. E. Waeha to read. The auclienee was 
electrified; Phcroze.shah Mehta liked the speech. The e.onelutling 
part of Gandhi’s appeal was: "Wc are hemmed in on all sides in 
South Africa. Wc have a right to appeal to you and now the re,spon- 
sibility will rc.st to a very great extent on your shoulders, if the yoke 
of oppression is not removed from our necks. Being under it, we 
can only cry out in anguish. It is for you, our elder ;ind freer brethren, 
to remove it, and I iim .sure wc shall not have cried in vain.” 

From Bombay Gtindhi went to Poona, First he met Lok timii nya 
Tilak, the idol o f Maharashtra. 'Pilak promised Gandhi every help 
but told him to secure a non-party man iis president. He ,HUgge,<!tcd 
the name of the great .savant, Dr. Bhandtirkar. Next Ganclhi met 
Gokhalc on the Fergusson College ground.s. Gokhalc gave liim an 
affectionate welcome and Gandhi was immediately attracted to 
him. He also approved Bhandarkar’.s name as presid<‘nt. Dr, Bhan- 
darkar received Gandhi like a loving father. He told Gandhi : “Any 
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one will tell you that I do not take part in politics. But I cannot 
refuse you. Your case is so strong, and your industry is so admirable, 
that I cannot decline to take part in your meeting.” Gandhi’s mission 
in Poona was a success. 

He next proceeded to Madras, the home of Balasundaram, and 
had the most enthusiastic audience in India. At the close of the 
meeting there was a regular run on the Green Pamphlet. Gandhi 
had to bring out a revised edition. In Madras he got generous help 
from G. Parameshvaram Pillay, the editor of Madras Standard, and 
G. Subramania Iyer of Hindu. 

From Madras Gandhi proceeded to Calcutta, where he stayed in 
the Great Eastern Hotel for he knew no one there. Surendranath 
Banerjea was the first whom Gandhi met in Calcutta. He said: “I 
am afraid people will not take interest in your work. As you know 
our difficulties here are by no means few.” Gandhi had no luck also 
in the offices of Amrita Bazar Patrika and Bangahasi He saw the editors 
of other papers. Gandhi was well received by the editors of Statesman 
and Englishman. Mr. Sanders, the editor of Englishman, placed his 
office and journal at Gandhi’s disposal, after subjecting him to a 
searching examination. He allowed Gandhi even the liberty of mak- 
ing whatever changes he liked in the editorial on South Africa, 

Before Gandhi could arrange a meeting in Calcutta, he received an 
urgent telegram from Natal: “Parliament opens January return 
soon.” Gandhi wrote to newspapers the reason for his leaving 
Calcutta abruptly and left for Bombay to catch the earliest steamer 
for Natal. Gandhi’s short stay in India was most fruitful. For the first 
time he came in close touch with Indian leaders and enlightened the 
people about the difficulties of Indian nationals in South Afnca. 

On November 28, 1896 Gandhi set sail by S. S, Courland, a second 
time for South Africa, with Kasturbai and their two sons along with 
the only son of his widowed sister. 



Tfir Whites Beat Gandhi 

I }t()7 - i 


This was (Juiuliii’s first voyuK<' with his wih* .nul rliilcltTii. Ho hc- 
licvdcl thru that iti order to look eivilimi, the dress and manners of 
an Indian mnst approximate to the I'hu'opean standard and thus 
only he could have a standing necessary to serve the I'ommnnity. 
He, thcr(‘f()r(\ decided to change ins family's modi' of dress. Ac- 
('ordingly Kasturbai wore the Parsi sari and tlu' boys Pars! I'oat and 
trousers, for the Parsis were tlu'u regarth'd as the most civili/.t'd peo- 
ple amongst Indians. The CJandhi family wore shoes and stockings 
and adopted the use of knives and forks, much to their discomfort. 

'I'he ship cast anchor off Durban on December tt), Another 
steamer also bertht'd there the same day. Tlx' t wo vessels were at once 
Cjuarantined by the health ollicer. The yellow Hag was kept Hying far 
beyond the usual thne-liinil, although then' was no disease on board. 

The simultaneous arrivjd of these two steamers carrying about Boo 
passengers lent colour to the rumours already alloat (hat (landhi had 
plans to settle more Indians in South Africa. Meanwhile arrange- 
ments were maturing in Durban, and ti demonstration was organized 
with the objc'ct of preventing the Indians from landing. 'I’lic follow- 
ing notice appeared in Mai Ahmr on December no, tdmve the 
signature of Mr. Harry Sparks, chairman of a preliminary meeting 
and one of Her Majesty’s commissioned oHieers : “Wanted, twery 
man in Durbtm to attend a meeting to he held on 4th jamuiry 
1897, ;it eight o’clock, for the purjiosc of arranging a demons- 
tration to proceed to the Point and protest against the landing of 
the Asiatics.” About 12,000 people attended the meeting in the 
Durban Town Hall, The speeches made it dear that Gandhi was 
the supreme object of reprobation and that the assembled citizens 
were quite prepared to adopt force to accomplish their object. 

Durban was in a ferment of excitement. Preparations were carried 
forward, and full arrangements made, including a list of men who 
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were willing to use force, and the appointment of “ captains ” to 
lead them. The terrified resident Indians expected an outbreak of 
mob violence at any moment. 

Meanwhile the ships had been detained in quarantine, and letters 
of complaint remained unanswered. Now the threats began to be 
addressed to the Indian passengers: “If you do not go back, you will 
surely be pushed into the sea. But if you consent to return, you may 
even get your passage money back.” A laconic reply was given: 
“Passengers decline to go back.” Gandhi constantly moved amongst 
the passengers and cheered them up. All of them kept calm and 
courageous. To kill time games were arranged for the passengers. 
On Christmas day the captain invited the saloon passengers to 
dinner. Gandhi spoke on the western civilization based on force and 
said that the Natal whites were probably the fruit of it. At last at 
the end of twenty-three days, on January 13, 1897, the ships were 
permitted to enter the harbour, and orders permitting the passengers 
to land were passed. 

Mr. Harry Escombe, the Attorney-General, pulled alongside the 
Courland in a rowing-boat. He said : “Captain, I want you to inform 
your passengers that they are as safe under the Natal Government 
laws, as if they were in their own native villages.” Having sent a 
similar communication to the other steamer, Mr. Escombe pulled 
ashore to address the crowd. He persuaded them that they had done 
all that was needful and commanded them, in the name of the 
Queen, to disperse. He promised that an early session of parliament 
would deal with the matter. The anti-Indian demonstration of about 
4,000 whites melted away. 

Soon the passengers landed in a ferry-boat. A message, however, 
reached Gandhi, advising him not to land with the others, but to 
wait until evening. This advice Gandhi was willing to accept. But 
shortly afterwards, Mr. Laughton, the legal adviser of the agent 
company, came on board and proposed that Gandhi should go 
ashore with him. They consulted the captain, and accepting the sole 
responsibility for the act, Gandhi decided to face the shore at once. 
Kasturbai and the children were sent separately and reached the 
house of Parsee Rustomji, a wealthy Indian friend. As soon as Gandhi 
landed he was recognized by some boys and the alarm was given. 
They shouted “Gandhi, Gandhi”, “Thrash him”, “Surround him”. 
There was a very big crowd at the landing-stage which became 
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thi'oult'iiiiig. r,;ui|2;litoii (‘tiRagcd a rickshaw, but (he people frighten- 
ed liie rickshaw I>oy out oi'lris life, and he look to his heels. As (Jandhi 
and Laughton W('nt alusul, tlu' crowd continued to swell, until it 
became impossible to proceral fiutlicr. In the confusion and hustling, 
Laughton was lorn away, and stones, fish and rotten <-ggs began to 
fall around (Jandhi. Some one snatched away his turban, whilst 
others bi'gan to batter and kick him. lb' fainted and caught hold 
of the front railings of a house, and stood then; to g<'t his breath. 
But tlu'y came upon him boxing and battering. 

The wife of the polii'c superint<mtlenl who knew (landhi happened 
to be passing Iiy. ,She opened her parasol an<l stood between the 
crowd and Gamlhi. This checked the fury of the mob. Meanwhile an 
Indian boy had run for the police, shouting tluit the crowd was 
killing Gandhi, and at the critical moment some constables appeared. 
The police superinirmdent olfered an asylum in the [xiliei' station to 
Gandhi, but he gratefully declined the offta-. “They are sure to 
quieten down when they realize their mistake," he said. “I have 
trust in their sense of fairness." Kseorted by th<* police he arrived 
without further harm at Rustomji’s place. Gandhi liad hruises all over 
and he was being intended to by the ship’s dm'tor who happened to 
h<' there. Gandhi’s frieiuls and fiimily were iinxiously looking at him. 

'I'hc night wiis apiiroiiehing. Tlu' whites suiTounded the. house, 
“We must have Gandhi," yelled tlie crowd. The police superintend- 
ent sent Gandhi a message; “If you would siive your friend’s home 
and property and also your family, you should esciipc from the home 
in disguise, a.s I .suggest.” As suggc.stcd by the .stiperiiitendent, 
Gandhi put on the uniform oi'iiu Indian constable :ind wore on his 
head a deep, metal basin hidden under a turbiin. Two deteetives 
accompanied him, one of them disguised as an Indian merehaiit, his 
face painted to resemble that of tm Indian, I’hcy reaehtxl a neigh- 
bouring shop by a by-lane and made their way tlirough the gunny 
bags piled in the godown, jumped fences and reached the same police 
station where Gandhi was offered refuge a short time earlier. Mean- 
while the police superintendent kept the crowd amused by .singing 
the tunc, “Hang old Gandhi on the sour apple tree !” When the news 
of his escape was broken the crowd dispersed in a mixed mood of 
anger and laughter. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for the Colonics, 
cabled asking the Natal Governmentto prosecute Gandhi’s assailants. 
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Gandhi told the Natal Government: “I do not want to prosecute 
anyone. I do not hold the assailants to blame. They were given to 
understand that I had made exaggerated statements in India about 
the whites in Natal, apd calumniated them. The leaders, and if you 
will permit me to say, you are to blame. I do not want to bring any- 
one to book. I am sure that when the truth becomes known they will 
be sorry for their conduct,” 

The storm soon blew over. The press declared Gandhi to be inno- 
cent and condemned the mob. In three or four days he went to his 
house and settled down again. 

Two bills were introduced in the Natal Legislative Assembly, one 
of them calculated to affect the Indian trader adversely, and the 
other to impose a stringent restriction on Indian immigration. 

Gandhi’s public work increased considerably. The community 
became more alive to their sense of duty. The bills were translated 
into Indian languages and their implications were fully explained. 
The Indians appealed to the Colonial Secretary without any effect, 
and the bills became law. 

Gandhi appealed on behalf of the Natal Indian Congress for bigger 
membership and funds. He wanted to secure a permanent fund for 
the Congress, and carry on its work out of the interest. 

A change was coming fast on Gandhi. He had started on a life of 
ease and comfort but it was shortlived. A period of introspection 
dawned and his life gradually became simpler. To bring down the 
house expense, he started washing his own clothes. He bought a book 
on washing, studied the art and taught it to Kasturbai. He also threw 
off his dependence on the barber ; he purchased a pair of clippers and 
cut his hair before the mirror. 

Office clerks, among whom were Hindus and Christians, often 
stayed with Gandhi. The chamber-pots were cleaned individually. A 
Christian clerk, born of panchama parents, who was a new-comer was 
not aware of his duty. So Gandhi used to clean his pot, which Kasturbai 
resented. Gandhi once got angry with her, caught her by the hand 
and dragged her to the gate. “Have you no shame?” she asked. 
“Where am I to go?” 

The question of doing some concrete act of service had been con- 
stantly agitating his mind. When once a leper came to his door, 
Gandhi offered him shelter, dressed his wounds, and began to look 
after him. Later he sent him to a hospital. Gandhi longed for more 
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hmtianitariaii work of a perniaiuait nat ure aiul so hr daily workal a 
few hours in a small Imspital in ascertaining (lie patitaUs’ «anuplaint.s 
laying the ra(is before tlie dodor and clispi^UKing' tlur pr(\s«’riptious, 
'It linuight him in closer touch with sufrering Indians, most (iftluaig 
iiuhailunal labourers. 

(Jandhi liad two sons Iiorn in Soutli Africa, and Ins (‘xixamaus" in 
the hospital was us<dul in nairing tluan uj). Ib' studical a book, Adrice 
to a Mother^ mu'sed his babi<'S and scnwiai as a niidwilc at the l)irth of 
his last son. IK* did not (h'sire any more (^liildrcm and b(a»an to strive 
aft (a* s(‘lf~cont rol. 

(huuliii sludical tin* hai>j>enings in India and cilucatcal his compa- 
triots to tak<‘ int('r<‘st in thmm 'llu'y sent handsonu* <'ontributiou for 
famim* r(‘!i(f in India during 1897 9. 

(iaudhi's naamt mission to India Imn^ fruit, 'riu* (lahmtta (longress 
of iHpt) [)assc'd a strong r<\soIution prot<\sting against tlu* disabilities 
inflictt'd on Indians in South Africa. In 1H9'/, the pr<‘vious y<‘ar\s 
resolution on South Africa was n'pcsdcal by tlic (longress* 



On The Battlefield 

1899- 1901 

The Boer War broke out on October lo-^ 1899. Events followed one 
another quickly. The British army was thrust back into Ladysmith 
on October 30. On November 2 telegraphic communication with 
the town was interrupted and the next day the railway line was cut. 
On November 10 the Boers occupied Colenso and they took several 
prisoners among whom was Mr. Winston Churchill. Intense excite- 
ment prevailed in Durban. It helped to draw together all sections of 
the community and all those who were willing to go to the front were 
invested with heroism. 

Although Gandhi’s sympathies were all with the Boers, he believed 
then, that he had yet no right, in such cases, to enforce any individual 
conviction. His loyalty to the empire drove him to side with the 
British in the teeth of opposition from some of his countrymen. 
Gandhi felt that if he demanded rights as a British citizen, it was also 
his duty, as such, to participate in the defence of the empire. So he 
collected together a corps of 1,100 strong, with nearly forty leaders. 
About 300 were free Indians and the rest indentured. The Indian 
Ambulance Corps was formed with the help of Dr. Booth, who gave 
them training in first aid. 

Gandhi declared; “We do not know how to handle arms. It is 
not our fault; it is perhaps our misfortune that we cannot, but it 
may be there are other duties no less important to be performed, and 
no matter of what description they may be, we would consider it a 
privilege to be called upon to perform them. The motive underlying 
this humble offer is to endeavour to prove that, in common with 
other subjects of the Queen Empress in South Africa, the Indians 
too are ready to do duty for their sovereign on the battlefield. The 
offer is meant to be an earnest of India’s loyalty.” 

Even some socialists in Britain shared Gandhi’s views. Bernard 
Shaw in a Fabian pamphlet said that in the interests of civilization 
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a great power must govern and that though tiie gold-ticlds ought to 
be intcrnationaliml, “the British isnipireis the only available substir 
tute for a world lederalion.” 

The British in the beginning did not aecept (landhi's help. In his 
repeated attempts to render help, (iandhi was told: “Von Indians 
know nothing of war. You wouhl only be a drag on the army; you 
would have to be taken care of, insK'ad of being a ludj) to us." The 
common sneer prevailed that “if dang<T threatened the colony, the 
Indians would run away.” But the revt'rses of the war were modify- 
ing the attitude of the (iov«Tnnient. 

Britain and Boer were locked in a deadly struggle and everyone 
was needed. Clandhi’s help was accepl<-d at the end of The 
rank and file ol'tlu* Indian Atnbulaiua- dorps received the ordinary 
bearer’s pay. The leaders gave their servici's fr<*e. The Indian 
merchants supiilied tin: stores and uniforms. On several occa.sions 
the Iiulians had to march twenty to twenty-live miles, bearing the 
wounded on stretchers, Oaiulhi was in eharge of one ol'tlu'se jiarties 
and when (Jencral Woodgate fell, the dying man was consigned to 
Gandhi’s care. Gandhi helped to curry the. suilbrer from the field 
hospital to the base hospital, through the heat and the dust, fearful 
lest the general .should die before tlmy could reach the camp. 

With the British successes in February ipoo, the Indian Ambu- 
lance Corp.s, after its two months of splendid work, was disbanded. 
The war was not yet over and the Government stated that in ca.se of 
need the Indians’ scrvice.s would be utilized. The Boers finally 
surrendered on May 31, 1903. The British newspapers praisi-d the 
services of the Indian Ambulance Corps and published laudatory 
rhymes with the refrain, “We arc sons of (he empire after all." 

General Bullcr mcntionctl with appreciation the work ol'the corps 
in his despatch, and Gandhi along with other leaders was awarded a 
war medal. Everyone believed that the Indians’ grievances were now 
sure to be rcdrc,sscd. The relations formed witli the whites during the 
war were most cordial. 

It was a new expericnec for the Indians, whose manhood was 
steengthened by the .sense of having done their duty by their adopted 
country. But another lesson of this war was not lost upon the Indians, 
and particularly upon their leader. I’he Boers, who were a mere 
handful of people compared with the British, had defied the might 
of the empire and had shown signal bravery, determination and 
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self-sacrifice. Moreover, that spirit was displayed not by men only 
but by women and children. The brave Boer women took part even 
in fighting, and when they could not do that they encouraged their 
husbands and sons to fight and die for their country and their in- 
dependence. Women and children suffered hardships, but would not 
ask their men to stop the struggle. The Boer War was to Gandhi a 
great experience which left its marks upon him and something to 
mould his character. 

In India the Boer War made little impression on the nationalist 
opinion. The people were going through famines and were in a 
state of despair. The fifteenth Congress was held at Lucknow in 
December 1899. It was presided over by Romesh Chunder Dutt who 
treated at length the famine and the hardships of the poorer classes 
in India. The Congress referred to the plight of the Indians in 
South Africa, 

The Congress held at Lahore in 1900 passed a new resolution on 
the South African question. It took into consideration the fact that 
the British had annexed the Transvaal in September 1900. The Con- 
gress pointed out that now the British were in a position to redress the 
disabilities of the Indians as the Transvaal was no more a Boer colony. 
The Boers had not taken kindly to the Indian settlers. Lord Lands- 
downe. Secretary of State for War and ex-Viceroy of India, had after 
the Boer War, assured a Sheffield audience that of aU the misdeeds of 
the Boers, none filled him with so much anger as their treatment of 
the British Indians in the Transvaal. 

Gandhi had stayed in South Africa six years instead of one month 
as originally intended and he now requested his co-workers to relieve 
him. He was afraid that his main job in South Africa now might 
become money-making. Friends in India were pressing Gandhi to 
return and he felt that he should be of more service in India. With 
great reluctance his request was accepted on condition that Gandhi 
should return if, within a year, the community should need him. 

There were farewell meetings in several places in Natal and every- 
where costly gifts were presented to Gandhi in silver, gold and dia- 
monds. One of the gifts was a gold necklace worth fifty guineas, 
meant for Kasturbai. Gandhi decided not to keep these gifts. But the 
decision was not so easy : 

“ The evening I was presented with the bulk of these things I had a 
sleepless night. I walked up and down my room deeply agitated, but 
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could liiul no sohition. It was diJlicnlt lor me to forego gifts worth 
hundreds, it was more dillienit to keep tliem. And even if I could 
keep them what about my children? What about my wili'? 'I'hey were 
being trained to a lile of service, and to an uiuh'rst.mding that service 
was its own reward. I had no costly ornatn<*nts in the hons<‘, we. had 
been fast simplifyitig our life. How then couki we afford to have 
gold watches? How could weunbrd to wear gold chains and diamond 
rings? Iwen then 1 was exhorting people to compter the infatuation 
for jcwelkTy. What was I tiow to do with the jewellery that had come 
upon me? I decided that I could not keep these things, 1 drafted a 
letter, creating a tru.st of them in favour of the community and ap- 
pointing Parsoe Rustomji and other trustees. In the morning I held 
a consultation with my wife an<l children and finally got rid of the 
heavy incubus. 

“ I knew that I should have some diflieulty in persuading my wife, 
and I was sure that I should have none so far as the children were 
conceriK'd. .So 1 decided to eonstituUi them my attorneys. 'I'he child- 
ren readily agr<'e<l to my proposal. ‘We do jiot nee<l these costly 
presents, we must return them to tiie comnumity, and should we 
ev('r need them, w(^ could easily purchase them,’ they said. 

“I was delighted, ‘'riien you will plead with mother, w<tn’t you?’ 

I asked them. 

“ ‘Certainly,’ said they, 'That is our husine.ss. She does not need to 
wear the ornaments. She would want to keep them for us, and if wc 
don’t want them, why should she not agree to part with them?’ 

“But it was easier .said than done. 

“ ‘You may not need them,’ said my wife, ‘Your children may not 
need them. Cajoled, they will dance to your tune. I can understand 
your not permitting me to wear them. But what about my daughlcrs- 
in-law? 'I'hcy will be sure to need thent. And who knows what will 
ha’pjJ'flIi tomorn)w? 1 would be the last person to jjiirt with gifts so 
lo^^mgly given.’ And thus the torrent of argument went on, reinforced 
in the end by tears. But the children were .'idumant. And I was 
unmoved. 

“I mildly put in : ‘The children have yet to get married. Wc do 
not want to sec them married young. When they arc grown up, they 
can take care of themselves. And surely wc shall not have for our sons’ 
brides who arc fond of ornaments. And if after all, wc need to provide 
them with ornaments, I am there. You will ask me then.’ 
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“ ‘Ask you? I know you by this time. You deprived me of my orna- 
ments; you would not leave me in peace with them. Fancy you 
offering to get ornaments for the daughters-in-law! You who are 
trying to make sadhus of my boys from today. No, the ornaments will 
not be returned. And pray, what right have you to my necklace?’ 

“ ‘But,’ I rejoined, ‘is the necklace given you for your service orfor 
my service?’ 

“ ‘I agree. But service rendered -by you is as good as rendered by 
me. I have toiled and moiled for you day and night. Is that no 
service? You forced all and sundry on me, making me weep bitter 
tears, and I slaved for them.’ 

“These were pointed thrusts, and some of them went home. But 
I was determined to return the ornaments. I somehow succeeded in^ 
extorting a consent from her. The gifts received in 1896 and 1901 
were all returned. A trust-deed was prepared, and they were deposit- 
ed with a bank to be used for the service of the community, according 
to my wishes or those of the trustees.” 

The Natal Indians bathed him “with the nectar of love”. With 
heavy heart Gandhi with his family left Natal for India towards the 
close of the year 1901. 



Visit To The Congress 

Gandhi michal Bombay on December 19, 1901, just in time to pay 
his first visit to the Indian National (longress, the seventeenth, held at 
Gulcutta. From Bombay Gandhi, dressed in a Bars! coat and trousers, 
travelled in the same train as Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and I). R. Wacha, 
the president elect. When Gandhi went to see Sir Pherozeshah in his 
saloon, he said: “Gandhi, it seems nothing can be done for you. Of 
course we will pass the resolution you want. But wlml rights have 
we in our own country?” Gandhi was not prepared for this reply. 

In Calcutta Gandhi was put up with 'I'ilak and other delegates 
in the Ripon College. Gandhi offered his services to the. Congress 
authorities and did some clerical work. He gave some object-lessons 
to the Congress volunteers, by cleaning latrines and verandas, but no 
volunteer would join Gandhi. 

Calcutta welcomed the Congress in a great pavilion erected in 
Beadon Square. I’hc whole square offered a brilliant scene, the first 
Industrial Exhibition having its own separate pavilion anti both 
being gay with flags. The Congre.s8 pavilion was decorated with 
coloured foliage, plants and palms and was lighted by electricity, 
Congress session commenced on December ug. After the president’s 
procession had made its slow way through the crowd, a song specially 
composed for the occasion was sung in a chorus. 

The Congress President began his address with a touching tribute 
to Ranade who had died leaving behind him a noble memory. He 
then spoke gratefully of the late Queen Empress. After an allusion to 
the new King Emperor, the prc.sidcnt turned to the subject of 
famine. From the long presidentiid address of 40,000 word.s only a 
few passages were read. 

Gandhi was taken to a meeting of the Subjects Committee by 
Gokhale. Thanks to him, Gandhi moved a resolution as “a petitioner 
on behalf of the hundred thousand British Indians in South Africa”. 
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He was given only five minutes to speak upon it. Gandhi decided not 
to read his prepared speech but speak extempore. But before he 
could speak sufficiently on the subject, the bell rang and Gandhi sat 
down with a sad heart. In those days there was hardly any difference 
between visitors and delegates. Every one raised his hand and all 
resolutions were passed unanimously. 

During the three-day session of the National Congress Gandhi 
came in closer contact with Gokhale, Tilak, Surendranath Banerjea 
and other leaders. The president found Gandhi ‘ ‘very good, very active, 
bursting with enthusiasm”. However, Gandhi was disappointed with 
the Congress. He observed that there was httle regard for economy 
of energy; English occupied a prominent place even in Congress 
affairs and this hurt him. The Congress arrangements Gandhi found 
haphazard and the volunteers lacking in any training. “The Con- 
gress would meet three days every year, and then go to sleep.” 

After the Congress was over Gandhi stayed on in Calcutta for a 
month as he had to meet the Chamber of Commerce and various 
people in connection with the work in South Africa. 

For the first few days he stayed at the India Club. Lord Curzon 
had his durbar about this time in Calcutta. Gandhi found rajas and 
maharajas putting on trousers “befitting khansamas” and shining 
boots on the durbar day “instead of their usual fine Bengalee dhotis 
and shirts”. When he asked one of them the reason for this change, 
the reply was “We are Lord Curzon’s khansamas. If I were to absent 
myself from the levee I should have to suffer the consequences. If I 
were to attend it in my usual dress, it would be an offence.” 

The rest of his stay in Calcutta was with Gokhale, who acquainted 
Gandhi with the Indian leaders. Often Gokhale used to speak to 
him about Justice Ranade, with great feeling. He introduced him to 
Dr. P. G. Ray, who lived next door and was a frequent visitor. Gandhi 
was highly impressed by the simple life of the scientist, who earned 
Rs. 800 per month but kept only Rs, 40 for himself and devoted the 
balance to public purposes. 

Gandhi had a crowded programme in Calcutta. He walked long 
distances to meet people. Among the prominent persons he met were 
Babu Kalicharan Baneiji, Justice Mitra, Sir Gurudas Baneiji and 
Sister Nivedita. 

Gandhi divided his day between seeing the leading people in 
Calcutta and studying the religious and public institutions of the 
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city. One day he went to Dcbrndranatli Tagon’, htit as no interviews 
with him were allowed then, lie could not see him. However, he was 
welcomed to a eelehration helfhat his place hy the Bralnno Satnaj. 
Having seen much orthe Brahmo Satnaj, (Jandlii wanted to meet 
Vivekananda. With ttir.U enthusiasm he went to Bclnr Math but 
was disappointed to he told that the swami was at his (lalcutta 
hon.se, lying ill and eonld not he seen. 

On his visit to the temple of Kali, (Jandhi was shocked to sec 
rows of beggars, some crippled and some sturdy, pestering the visitors 
for alms. He was opposed to giving alms to stnnly beggars. Near the 
temple Gandhi was greeted by rivers of blood of goats whieh were 
slaughtered to appe.ase the goddess Kali. ’I'hc horrihlt* sight haunted 
him for days. 

He paid a short visit to Burma, his first visit to the land of the 
phnongyi.s. Gandhi was impressed hy the indepeiuience and the 
spirit of Burmese women, hut was pained hy the idleness of the men. 
The pagodas wen* negle<'.fi-d and the phoougyis la/.y iuul in Rangoon 
Gandhi was disappointed to.see that “the Indians help the Huropeans 
to exploit the Burnnsst'.’’ 

Before settling down Gandhi had thought of making a tour through 
India travelling thir<l class to ;u'<piaint him.self with the wretidied 
conditions of the lower class passengers. Gokhale (ii'sl laughed at the 
idea of his third-class travel hut equippe<l Gandhi with a tilfm box 
filled with sweets atul pum. Gandhi purchased a canvas hag worth 
twelve annas, and got a long coat made of coarse wool.Ttu* bag was to 
carry the woollen coat, a dhoti, a towel and a shirt. I le had a blanket 
as well and a water jug. (Jokhalc saw him oil' at the I lowruh sttition. 

Gandhi decided to halt at Benares, Agra, Jaipur and Palanpur cm 
the way to Rajkot. He stayed for <me day in each of these cities put- 
ting up in dharmashalas or with pandas like the ordiimry [silgrims. 
His total expense amounted to thirty-one rupees including the train 
fare. In travelling third he mostly preferred the ordinary to the mail 
trains. “Educated men should make a point of travelling third class 
and reforming the habits of the people, as als<i of never letting the 
railway authoritic.s rest in peace by sending in complaints wherever 
necessary,” was Gandhi’.s motto. From 1902 onwards he mostly 
travelled third. 

He reached Benares in the morning and .selected the cleanest host 
from the numerous Brahmins who surrounded him at the station. 
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The panda made preparations for Gandhi’s ablution in the proper 
orthodox manner, for which Gandhi paid a rupee and four annas. 
After the bath in the Ganges, he vent to the Kashi Vishwanath 
temple for darshan, through a narrow, slippery and dirty lane. The 
atmosphere in the temple repelled him. He offered a pie as a dakshina 
to a pestering priest, who swore at Gandhi and said, “This insult will 
take you straight to hell.” 

Next Gandhi saw Mrs. Besant, who was convalescing, and said, 
“I only wanted to pay my respects. I am thankful that you have been 
good enough to receive me in spite of your indifferent health.” So 
saying he took leave of her. 

Gandhi stayed at Rajkot and practised there for a few months. 
In the beginning he was rather nervous but he won a case on the 
original side in Jamnagar and gained some confidence. He wanted to 
stay in Rajkot longer but his friends did not want him to vegetate 
there. Also Gokhale was very anxious that Gandhi should settle in 
Bombay, practise at the bar and help him in the Congress work. 
Gandhi left Rajkot in the middle of 1902. In Bombay he took cham- 
bers in Payne Gilbert and Sayani’s offices in Fort, and a house in 
Girgaum. It looked as though he had settled down. 

Scarcely had Gandhi moved into his new house, when his second 
son, Manilal, had a severe attack of typhoid, combined with pneu- 
monia and signs of delirium. A Parsi doctor advised eggs and chicken 
broth, but Gandhi would not consent. He said : “There should be a 
limit even to the means of keeping ourselves alive ; religion as I under- 
stand it does not permit the use of meat or eggs for me or mine even 
on occasions like this, and I must, therefore, take the risk that you say 
is likely.” Gandhi began to give Manilal hip baths according to 
Kuhne, and kept him on orange juice mixed with water for three days. 
The temperature persisted and now Gandhi was rather nervous. But 
he stuck to hydropathy and gave Manilal a wet sheet pack and cover- 
ed him with two blankets. The experiment at first seemed to fail but 
in the end it resulted in Manilal’s recovery. Gandhi shifted from the 
damp and ill-lighted residence in Girgaum to a bungalow in Santa 
Cruz, a suburb of Bombay. 

Gandhi prospered in his profession better than he expected, though 
he had not yet succeeded in securing any work in the High Court. 
Like other fresh barristers he regularly attended the hearing of the 
cases in the High Court, and used the law Ubrary. He made fresh 
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a<:(|u:untaiKTs. DufiiiK' these <iays (lokhalc droppcci in ;it (Jaiulhi's 
(diamlxTs twice or thrice every we<'k, olleii in company uitli IVieiut.s 
whom 1 k‘ waiite<l (Jaiulhi to me('t. 

Ui)exi)eet<-.(lly one day ( Jamilti ree<*ived a cable I'rom South AlVica : 
“(Ihamlx-rlaiii expected liere. Please returti immediately." .\ccord. 
int!; to his promise, (huuUii gtive up the chambers and prepared to 
start for South Africa, He htid an idea that the work in Africa would 
k(S'p him engaged for a year or s(g and, tlnaefon', retained the bun- 
galow and left his wif(> aaid children behind. But he took with him 
four or five youths, one of whom was Maganial ( iandhi. Tin- (Jandhis 
were a big family and he wanted these youths to leave the trodden 
path, venture abroad tind he, .self-reliant. 

(hitulhi .sailed for Natal in December ipou. 



Back To Africa 

1903 

While Gandhi was on the high seas, the Indian Congress was 
held for the first time in his province at Ahmedabad in December 
1902. It commenced at an earlier date than in previous years 
because of the coronation durbar of Edward VII, which was to be 
held on January i, in Delhi. Under Surendranath Banerjea’s presi- 
dentship this Congress passed a new resolution on South Africa: 
“In view of the admitted loyalty of these Indian settlers and the help 
rendered by them during the war, as well as the invaluable help 
rendered by India to the British Empire at the most critical time, the 
Congress fervently prays that the Government of India will be 
pleased to take the necessary practical steps to secure a just, equi- 
table, and liberal treatment of the Indian settlers in South Africa.” 

Any Indian could at any time enter the Transvaal before the Boer 
War. But now every Indian had to apply for a permit to the newly 
created Asiatic Department the object of which was to segregate the 
Indians from the whites. Gandhi on his arrival secured his permit 
through the good offices of his old friend, the Police Superintendent 
of Durban. 

Gandhi now wanted to contact Chamberlain, the purpose for 
which he had hurried to South Africa. Chamberlain who had come 
to win the hearts of the Englishmen and Boers gave a cold shoulder 
to the Natal Indian deputation. “You know,” he said to Gandhi, “the 
Imperial Government have little control over self-governing colonies.” 

From Natal Gandhi hastened to Pretoria, reaching there on 
January i, 1903. He had to prepare the case for Indians there as 
well and submit it to Mr. Chamberlain. The Pretoria officers had 
wanted to keep Gandhi out somehow and they were rather puzzled 
to see him there already. They wanted to prosecute him under the 
new Peace Preservation Ordinance which provided that any one 
entering the Transvaal without a permit should be liable to arrest 
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and imprisonim'nl. ’rhc oflicrrs in churgc wnv soiut of (hr advrn' 
tvircrs who had acrompanird (lie army from India i(» South Africa 
during tlic Borr War. 

When tiir Asiatic Department learnt that fSandhi had .secured a 
proper peanut, they tried to ob.struet his work under .some other 
pretext. An ollieer hailing from (ieylcm summoned (Jandhi and 
Tyeb Sheth to see lum. No se.tts were oH'ered and (laudhi wa.s 
bluntly asked the n'ason of his entry into the 'I’ransvaal. When 
Gandhi .said that at the reqm-st of his countrymen he had etune to 
help them, the sahib told Gandhi: “The permit ytm hold was given 
you by mistake. You must go hack. You .shall not wait on Mr. 
Chamberlain. It is for the protection of the iudians here that the 
Asiatic Department has been especially creat«*d.’’ 

'I’he chief of the Asiatic. Department wrote to the ell’ect that 
Gandhi’s name was omitted from the deputation list as he already 
had seen Ghamberlain in Durban. Gandlii pocketed the insult and 
persuaded the community leadens to represent their case as he did 
not want the Indians’ claim to go by default. 

The Indian settlers trvtsted Gandhi implicitly, and any attempt to 
ignore him made them tin: more suspicitms of the ollicials. This time 
he required no pentiasitm to prohmg his .stay in South Africa 
though the pre,sentation of the ease which was his main work was 
now over. He decided to remain in the 'rrunsvaal and light the 
battle against tlic colour bar. 

Gandhi applied for admission to the law court in April, and was 
enrolled as a duly cpialified attorney of the 'I’ransvaal Supreme 
Court, Johann&sburg had the largest population of Indians iiiid wa.s, 
therefore, well .suited for him to .settle in. 

Gandhi set up his ofiice in the legal quarters of Johtinneshurg. ’I'hc 
walls of hi.s office were adorned with four pictures. The wall over 
his desk held the beautiful head of Christ. “I love to have it there," 
Gandhi used to remtirk to his friends. “I .see it e.aeh time I raise my eyes 
from my desk." The other three walls bore the picture, s of Ranade, 
Mrs. Besant and Sir Wilson Hunter, editor of Impninl (kzetletr of 
India, who had written very strongly against the sy.sicm of Indian 
indentured labour. At Gandhi’s liome there was ti picture of his 
father and a large photograph of Dadabhai Naoroji. 

The Indian objective wa.s now defined. Tltc Asiatic Department 
regarded the Indians as alien to the spirit of British citizenship. 
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Gandhi’s aim was the incorporation of the Indian community, as a 
useful part of the Transvaal and the recognition of its members as 
“true citizens of the empire”. 

The Indians were nearly all pre-war residents of the Transvaal. 
They held permits from the defunct Dutch Government, for which 
they had paid a statutory fee of ,^3 to ^(^25, or else they were recog- 
nized as having a right to reside here by virtue of possessing Peace 
Preservation Ordinance permits. It was to win justice and citizenship 
for them that Gandhi directed all his energy, and founded the 
Transvaal British Indian Association, of which until his final return 
to India, he was the honorary secretary and legal adviser. 

Johannesburg was the stronghold of dishonest officers. Instead of 
protecting the Indians, the Chinese and others, these officers were 
extorting money from them. Gandhi received complaints every day 
and he determined to stamp out the evil. The Indians and Chinese 
helped him to collect evidence. As soon as he gathered a fair amount 
of it he approached the police commissioner, who issued warrants 
against two officers. They were tried, and although strong evidence 
was presented against them, the white jury declared them to be 
not guilty and acquitted them. But both were cashiered and the 
Asiatic Department became comparatively clean. 

Gandhi’s outlook towards life went through quick changes. During 
his first sojourn in South Africa he had been under Christian in- 
fluence and now he made friends with the Theosophists of Johannes- 
burg. He had religious discussions with them every day. He started 
reading yivekananda’s Raja Toga, Pa tanjali’s Toga Sutras , and the 
Gita. He committed to memory two or three verses during his morn- 
ing ablution by referring to the Gita verses stuck on the wall opposite. 
Thus he committed to memory thirteen chapters of the Gita, which 
became his “dictionary of daily reference”. Words aparigraha 
(non-possession) and samabhava (equability) gripped him. He under- 
stood the Gita teaching of non-possession to mean that those who 
desired salvation should act like the trustee who though having 
control over great possessions regards not an iota of it as his own. 
Non-possession and equability presupposed “a change of heart, a 
change of attitude,” to Gandhi. 

Gandhi allowed the insurance policy of Rs. 10,000 to lapse, the 
policy which he had taken when he had recently established himself 
in Bombay. He Wrote to his brother that he had always offered him 
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all his savings up to that moinnit, but lu-nroforth the bi'othrr should 
expect nothing from him. I’or “all ftiturc savings, if any, would be 
utilized for the benefit ol'thecommmuty."'rhehrotherwas extremely 
annoyed and stopped communication with him. 

Along with his sfiiritual progri'ss, (landhi’.s passion for vegeta- 
rianism as a mission increased. He assisted two shortlived vegetarian 
restaurants in Johannesburg financially. Once he lent a thousand 
pounds from a deposit of his client to support a restaurant started 
by a theosophist friend, hut it failed and Oamlhi made good the 
client’s loss. 

With the growing simplicity of his life, his dislike for metlicines 
steadily increased. He used to be troubled with constipation and 
frequent headaches, and tried to keep himself lit with occasiouiil laxa- 
tives and a well-n'gulated diet. He used to have three meals iind 
aftiTUoon tea and enjoyed many didieacies. About this time he read 
of a “No Breakfast Association" in Manchester. He argued that as he 
never got up before six or seven, breakfiist was superlluous and gave 
it up. I’ho headat'he, disappeareil, but I'onstipation persisteil. 

In the meantime he ciime across Just’s Rfluri\ to Naturr, dealing with 
earth treatment, Mr. Just also advocated fresh fruit aiul nuts as the 
natural diet of man. (Jandhi began applying to his abdomen a bimd- 
age, of clean earth tnoistened with I'old water iiml spread like ti poul- 
tice on fine linen. 'I’lils he did :it bedtime, removing it when he got up, 
It proved a radical <.urc. 

In spite, of Gandhi’.s varied preoeeupiitions, umeh of his time, was 
still devoted to legal practice. In Johannesburg lie had four clerks, 
and still they could not cope with his work. He hud to do his own 
typewriting because the clerks were ptatr ;U English. At last with 
great difBculty he secured the .services of Miss Dick, it girl typist, on 
5^17. tor. per month. She managed funds amounting to thousands of 
pounds. After her marriage, Miss Dick’s place was taken by Miss 
Schlesin, a scvcntcen-ycar-old girl, who helped Gandhi a good deal 
for a number of years. She refused to draw more than X’lo a month 
and took the keenest interest in his activities. , 

The year 1903 marked the beginning of the great discontent in 
India. The impending partition of Bengal threw a dark cloud over 
the Congress which met at Madras in December. Lai Mohan Ghosh, 
the president, turned to the sore subject of Lord Curzon’s Delhi 
Durbar : “If even half of the vast sum spent in connection with the 
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Delhi Durbar had been made over for the purposes of famine relief^ 
it might have been the means of saving millions of men, women and 
childien fiom death by starvation."’ Then he referred to the burden 
of military extravagance, maladministration of justice, the physical 
ill-treatment of Indians by the Europeans and the impossibility of 
obtaining redress. Ihis year’s resolution on the colonies was: '‘This 
Gongiess views with grave concern and regrets the hard lot of His 
Majesty s Indian subjects living in British Colonies in South Africa, 
Australia and elsewhere, the great hardships and disabilities to which 
they are subjected by the Colonial Governments, and the consequent 
degradation of their status and right as subjects of the King, protests 
against the tieatment of Indians by the colonies as backward and 
uncivilized races.” 



In (linn Opinion 

j t |04 

Tiu'. KAKi.Y pari (if lijn.j was marked by unusual rain. Fur sesa-ntecu 
days (he cltiuds luui^ low over Juliaunesburtp and die rain snaked 
the city. Then the plaipte appeared, hut liirssime time die niunieipal 
aulhnrities were unable tti diagnuse the disease, (buidhi Irnm his 
expi-rienee in India was erinlident that these scattered cases were 
actually cases <il" deadly pneunninli' plague. Under the insanitary 
cnnditinns prevailing nn (he old Incatimi.s, which he saiil were due 
to the neglect of the inunh ipulity. be predicted a severe attack and 
reported his conviction to the authorities. The municipality remained 
obsolutely indiflereut. 

On March iH (biiidhi receiveii infonnatioii that Indians were 
being brought in the ln<li;ui location, Irom the mines, in numhers, 
dying or dead, stricken with this terrible disease. At once Oancihi 
cycled to (he loinuion, took th«* matter into his own hands. With live 
Indian volunteers he broke open an empty store, converted it into u 
hospittd, ;uid collet'ted twenty-three patient.s Iroiu diUcrent staiid.s. 
'I’lie Indian community hekl a mass meeting and subscribed funds. 

^ Karlyon the morning of the iptli the old imstom-house was pro- 
vided by the municipal council as a temporary hospital, :md (he 
Indians were left to cleau.se :md fit it up as best they could. Some 
thirty men volunteered for the work, and (he patumts wer<* k<’pl 
(here. 'I’lie municipality lent the service.s of a nurse, who came with 
brandy :uid hospital ecptipment. She u,sked (Jandhi to take brandy 
for preetuuion but he had no faith in its beneficial effects even for 
(he ptuients. With the permission of Dr, (Jodfrey, who was in 
ol the hospital^ (jtuiulhi put tlnw patituu.s unclf'r the rurili treatment, 
applying wet earth bandages to their Iieads :md ehests. Two of 
these were stived. 'I’he other twetity died in tlie godown. The nnrse 
had an tUtaek and immediately died. Gandhi helped the :mthor- 
itics in getting the local population to vacate their houses and live 
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under canvas for over three weeks in an open plain, and then to 
set fire to the location. 

A little before the appearance of the plague, a proposal came to 
Gandhi to take over a weekly. A printing-press was already at work 
in Durban under the direction of Mr. Madanjit, a Bombay school- 
master. Gandhi had contributed a large portion of its cost. This 
printing-press was now available. Mansukhlal Nazar, an under- 
graduate but a trained journalist who offered his services free, 
became the first editor of Indian Opinion. It was understood that 
Gandhi should contribute certain funds and write regularly for the 
English columns. The weekly was published in English, Tamil, 
Gujarati and Hindi. The enterprise was necessary but it proved to be 
very costly. During the first year Gandhi had to put in £2,000 from 
his own income, and it became necessary for Gandhi either to close 
the venture or to assume the entire charge himself He decided upon 
the latter course. 

He put his friend, Mr. Albert West, in charge of Indian Opinion. 
Mr. West found the financial side of the press hopeless and reported 
it to Gandhi, who immediately left for Durban. 

Mr. Polak, who had come to see Gandhi off at the Johannesburg 
station, gave him Ruskin’s Unto This Las t to read during the twenty- 
four-hour journey. This was the first book by Ruskin Gandhi had 
ever read. The train reached Durban in the evening. His mind was 
gripped by the book and he could not get sleep that night. He 
discovered some of his deepest convictions reflected in this book, first 
published in 1862. 

The teachings of the book as grasped by Gandhi were : That the 
good of the individual is contained in the good of all ; that a lawyer’s 
work has the same value as the barber’s, inasmuch as all have the 
same right of earning their livelihood from their work ; that a life of 
labour, that is, the life of the tiller of the soil and the handicraftsman, 
is the life worth living. 

Gandhi arose with the dawn, ready to translate these newly- 
imbibed ideas into practice. 

That day he paid a flying visit to his cousins at Tongaat. He saw 
their store, but what attracted him most was the acre of garden 
ground at the back where some fruit trees were planted. These looked 
so beautiful, and the possibilities of the land appeared to be so great, 
that he felt that his cousins were wasting their time in the store when 
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SO mu(-h work and s(» nmch beauty lay around them. Candhi 
llioui’hl: “’I'hey simply emi)loyed lalMUir to < ullivate the !>,ar(leii 
and it was (hme poorly. Why eouUl tliey tiot labour themselves and 
do it w<‘H? Surely such a dream might be realized.” 

(huidhi talked over the all'air with Mr. West, and proposed that 
Indian Ofnnionalumkl be ta-moved to a farm, on which every ot»e should 
labour, drawitig the same living wage, and atteml to the press work 
in the spare lime. Mr. West approved of the proposal, and X';! wa.s 
laid down as the monthly alhtwanee per hea<l, irre.spective of status, 
colour or mitionality. 



Phoenix Settlement 


1904 

Gandhi did not take long to put the ideas of Unto This Last into 
practice. Within ten days he purchased for 1,000 a hundred acres 
of land, containing a fine little spring, a dilapidated cottage and plenty 
of fruit trees, some of which bore mangoes and oranges. The plot was 
fourteen miles from Durban, and two and a half miles from Phoenix 
station. The Phoenix Settlement thus came into being in the middle 
of the year 1904. 

The newly purchased land, which was uninhabited and thickly 
overgrown with grass, was infested with snakes. At first Gandhi and 
his co-workers lived under canvas. He took with him to Phoenix those 
relations and friends who had come from India with him and were 
now doing business and one of them was Maganlal Gandhi. 

Rustomji, a rich Parsi friend, placed at the pioneers’ disposal old 
corrugated iron sheets and building material, with which they start- 
ed work. Within a month, with the help of Indian carpenters and 
masons, who had worked with Gandhi in the Boer War, a structure, 
seventy-five feet long and fifty feet vdde, was erected to accommod- 
ate the press. And soon Indian Opinion was transferred from Durban 
to Phoenix. 

An oil-engine was installed for working the press. But Gandhi had 
thought that hand power would be more in keeping with an atmo- 
sphere where agricultural work was to be done by hand and a wheel 
mechanism was, therefore, kept. Indian Opinion was reduced to fools- 
cap size, so that in case of emergency copies of the journal could be 
struck off on a treadle. 

On the first night the engine refused to work. A mechanic and 
West came in despair to Gandhi to break the news. Gandhi imme- 
diately woke up the carpenters, who were sleeping on the premises, 
and put them to work on the wheel. Gandhi worked along with the 
carpenters, all the rest joined turn by turn, and they worked till seven 
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in the inDriiini;. 'I'hcn- w.tvslill .1 n, <»<>(! deal i<t finish but the iniidiine 
nnw stinted workin;; .is mmhi .is it u.ts tnin lied ,uid the lojiies were 
despatihed in time. 'I’his <'nleij)tise ensured i»a;ul.uity nfdic paper 
and (rented self-ridi.un e in tin* IMiuenix vvoiker.s. Foi some time the 
u.seoi’tlie enuine w ,i,s delihei .itely piven up and tlie piess w.is wiirkccl 
with hand power onK . 

In th(‘ iniliid staj^es all the M'ttlers h.id to keep late hours heihre the 
day (>f'[)uhlie;itioii. pAery one, youtiit; and old, Inid to help in fhldiii|[r 
the shi'cts and {lesp.iteliin.it them. Thonith there were reKuhir paid 
eompositors, every niemlx'r ofthe settlement leaint the tedious work 
of'type-.settint;. (hindhi tried his hand .it it. M.ittanl.il mastered type- 
setting iind cjuiekly le.irnt all the other hr.inehes of pr('s,s-work. 

'I'he settleis oi' Phoenix were divided into two ehisses, flie “sche- 
mers'' and tin* i>.iid workers. The “.schemers" had to make a living by 
niamnd labour. They were given three ;ieres each round the prexs. 
No latnl was fenced in .uid patlis and narrow roads divided one hold- 
ing from another. The original idea was to build mud huts thatched 
with straw or .small iiriek hou.ses, such as wimid become .small 
peasants, but due to lack of funds, .stnictmrs of corrugated iron were 
erected by the settlers. If any memher vai ated his house or holding, 
it was not sold but pa.ssed to another member. The original members 
ofthe settlement comprised a .small group of Indian and Kuropean 
idealists. 'I'he colony was to be as imteli as po.ssible self-supporting 
and life’s material re<iuirenients were to he reduced to a minimum. 

Ikyonci the settlement no btiildings were to be .seen except a few 
small Zulu farm huts abottt two miles away. Hetween the .settlement 
and the niilwuy station wa.s a big sugar estate eoveriug thousands of 
iicre.s. Apart from a miserable little general store, :i short distance 
from the railway .station, there was no shopping eonvenienec and all 
articles had to be procured from Durban. 

Within a couple of months eight dwellings built of corrugated iron 
with rough wooden supports were ready, (Jaudhi's ([uarters were no 
dilTcrcnt from the others, except tluit they were larger. They consisted 
of a big room, which served as a living and ditiing-rooni, two small 
bcdroom.s, a small kitchen and u primitive bathroom. The fillings of 
the bathroom were ingenious. A good-sized hole was mtide in the iron 
roof, a garden watcring-eau was bitlam ed on a piece of wood and to 
the can was attached a jneec of cord. One could get ii shower-btith by 
standing under the hole and pulling the cord. On the roof of Gandhi’s 
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bungalow, which was flat, a simple kind of adjustable windscreen was 
fixed up, and this served to shield the roof-sleepers from the wind. 
The roof was always used by Gandhi during the dry season as 
a sleeping-place. 

Sanitary arrangements on the estate were primitive, each bunga- 
low having its own little shelter, where a bucket system was installed, 
and each householder was responsible personally for the emptying 
of the bucket at a particular place set aside for the purpose. 

Indian Opinion was published weekly. Its editor was still Nazar who 
worked for the paper from Durban, because he did not wish to shift to 
Phoenix. To reduce the expense and facilitate press-work, the paper " 
was printed only in English and Gujarati, and the Hindi and Tamil 
sections were dropped. The object of the paper was “to bring the 
European and Indian subjects of King Edward closer together; to 
educate the public opinion; to remove causes for misunderstanding ; 
to put before the Indians their own blemishes ; and to show them 
the path of duty while they insisted on securing their right.” 

Gandhi had hardly settled down when he had to leave the newly 
constructed nest and go to Johannesburg. He could not afford to 
leave the work there unattended for any length of time. 

In December 1904 the Indian Congress met in Bombay. Sir Henry 
Cotton, the president, suggested that a deputation should be sent 
from India to bring the Indians’ grievances before the British elec- 
tors and candidates as the general election was approaching in 
England. Tilak supporting the idea urged that there should be a 
permanent political mission in England. This Congress recorded its 
emphatic protest against the threatened enforcement, in an aggres- 
sive form, of the anti-Indian legislation of the late Boer Government 
of the Transvaal by the British Government. Sir Henry Cotton 
observed : “The British rulers of the Transvaal have applied them- 
selves with British vigour and precision to the task of enforcing Boer 
law. In dealing with Indian colonists, their little finger has been 
thicker than Mr. Kruger’s loins, yand where he had whips, they 
have chastised with scorpions.” J 



Hack To ^johanmishuf^ 
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Gandhi (’ould not copo with his loi^al work sin>»h’-liaiKi<'cl aud he 
invited Mr. Polak and a Scotch tln'osuphi.s! to join him. lie had the 
reputation, amonjf both profc.ssional collca.i’ui's and his clients, of 
being a very sound lawyer, and was held in the highest estc'cin by the 
courts. An expert cross-examiner, lu' seldom failed to break clown a 
dishonest witness. He was, howevc'r, ecpially strict with his own 
clients and it was a jiart of agrc'cinent witli them that if at any stage 
of tlie court proceedings, he discovejrd tiial they had deceived him, 
he would immediately throw away his brief. (Jundhi always advised 
his clients to settle with their opponents out of court, At Natal his 
average monthly practice was about /jifjo; in tin; Transvaal it wa.s 
more than £300. Where' ]KH)r people wei'e concerned, he charged 
them very low lees or did not clnirge at all. llc' made it a practice 
never to issue a h'tter of demand against a elic'iit who made a default 
in payment of fees due* to him and refused to invoke the powers of 
the court on his own liehalf. 

For the bust two years he Inul workc'd hard rt'sisting the inro:id.s 
of the Asiatic, Department in the 'Iransvaid. 'I’liis he did in the* c'ourt 
as well as through the columns of Indian Opinm, His activities 
increased considerably and he gave up all hope of returning to India 
in the near future. He decided to send fur Kasturbjii and the ehiklren, 
at the beginning of 1905. 

Gandhi’s rc.sidcnc'c in Johaime.sburg wsis situated in a fairly good 
iniddlc-cla.ss neighbourhood, on the outskirts of the town. It was a 
double-storied, detached, eight-room building of the villa type, 
surrounded by a garden, and having tin opeti space in front. 'I’lie 
household consisted of Gandhi, Kasturbai, three soiiS'-Manilal 
aged ten, Raindas aged eight and Devadas agial five. Mr. I’olak 
and an Indian ward also lived with Gandhi. Within the ne.xt few 
months Mrs. Polak and Mrs. West joined their husbands. Gaiidhi was 
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known as “Bapu” to his large family, His colleagues affectionately 
called him “Bhai”. 

Apart from Kasturbai, the household wore European clothes. 
Gandhi wore an easy lounge suit of a neat patterned material, a faint 
blue stripe on a darker background being rather a favourite with 
him, a stiff collar and tie, a black professional turban, and smart 
shoes and socks. 

The tendency towards simplicity begun at Phoenix now influenced 
the Johannesburg home. Gandhi introduced as much simplicity as 
possible in a barrister’s house. The liking for doing physieal labour 
increased. Gandhi purchased an American hand-mill for £’]. Every 
morning at 6.30, all the male members of the household assembled 
for grinding wheat — all bread being made at home. The grinding 
took from fifteen to thirty minutes. Other exercise took the form of 
skipping, at which Gandhi was an adept. 

His office in Johannesburg was about six miles from his house. 
For some time he used to cycle but soon he gave it up and walked 
the whole distance. He never used a ricjfshaw, as he disliked the idea 
of men being us ed as brutes. He left house at 7.30 in the morning 
without any breaHast, reaching his office at 9, then opened letters 
and dictated replies to Miss Schlesin till about 10.30, when he 
went to court. He lunched at one. The meal consisted of dried and 
fresh fruits and taking one full hour, as his assistants and a number 
of friends were generally there to partake of his hospitality and con- 
versation. He left office after 5 reached home at about 7 and had 
his dinner with the large family. The dinner consisted of two courses. 
Various kinds of vegetable dishes were served as the. first course, 
accompanied by a lentil dish, hard-baked wholemeal bread and 
nut butter, and various little dishes of raw salad. The second course 
would be a milk dish and raw fruit. After this, a kind of cereal 
coffee or lemonade, hot or cold according to the season, rounded 
off the meal. Dinner-time was generally passed in light conversation, 
jests and wit. 

After dinner the family members used to sit silently together whilst 
Gandhi intoned a couple of verses from the Gita, and Polak would 
read the English equivalent from i^nold’s Th£.Song Celestial. Gandhi 
explained the difficult passages and a general discussion followed. 
When guests were present, the philosophies of different countries 
would be compared and mystic experiences dwelt upon. 
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Gaiidhi tiow tried to heeouie as s<dl-relianl as possible. On tlic 
boat briiiftinjf tiu' family to South AlViea, one of bis sons had broken 
his aim. Gandhi instead ol'takin,i> him to a ((ualified doetor tri'ated 
the wound daily with a dean earth ponltiee. Within a month the 
wound was eomjjletely h<‘ale<l and his faith in earth treatment was 
strengthened. He tried his treatment in rases of wounds, fevers, 
dyspepsia, jauudiee and ollu'r eomplaints, with great sueeess on 
most oeeasions. Some of his clients aiul (Wim strangers had faitli in 
his nature cure treatment. 

As a part of education Gandhi expected his i hildien to assist in 
grinding corn and cleaning the closet. He had made no arrangement 
for private tuition for his ehildren, nor were they sent to any school. 
He used to get them to walk with him daily to the olliee ami hark 
home. And during tlu’se walks Gandhi tried to instruet them by 
conversation strictly in Gujarati. Having I'aiglish friends in the 
family and because of their stay in an l’,nglish>.speaking country, the 
ehildren learnt to speak and write Knglish with lair ease. 

Although Gandhi was well settled in Johannesburg, he along with 
his intimate co-workers wanted to shift to lMio<>nix ami work there 
on the field, 'riierefore, he thought tluit he should get his bachelor 
friends married as early as possible, as they vvanle<l to become 
fanners, by the end of U)Of, he got tnost ol'his workers married and 
encouraged and he!pe<l the Indian eolh-agues to send for their 
families from home, 

Gandhi’s philosoirhy of life was niirrored in his speech ilelivered at 
the 'liieosophieal I.odge ofjohanneshtirg. (Jandhi said lit* had come 
to the eondusion that theosophy was Hinduism in tiieory and that 
Hinduism was theosophy in practice, 'riiere w(*rc matiy admirable 
work.s in theosophieal literature which one might reatl with the 
greatest profit, hut it appeared to him that too much stress had been 
laid upon mental and intelleetna! studies, upon argument, upon the 
development ofoceult pow<“rs, ami that the central idea oftheosojdiy, 
the brotherhood of mankind and the moral growth of man had 
been lost sight of in tlu'se. He did not wish to suggest th:it such 
studies had no phice in a man’s life, hut he thought that they should 
follow, not precede, the absolutely tx'rtain course which was neces- 
sary for every life. I’hcrc were certain maxims of life whit'.h they had 
to weave into their very being, before they could at all follow the 
great scriptures of the world. 
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When a man desired to qualify in any science^ he had first of all to 
pass an entrance examination, but they seemed to think that when 
they took up a religious book, no previous preparation in any other 
direction was necessary, but that they could read these scriptures 
untaught and interpret them for themselves; and that attitude of 
mind was considered to be real independence of spirit. In his opinion, 
it was nothing but sheer licence taken with things of which they 
had not the slightest knowledge. They were told in all the Hindu 
scriptures that before they could even handle these venerable books, 
they must cultivate absolutely pure and truthful lives, they must try 
to learn to control their passions which took them away from the 
central point. 

The mind had been likened to an intoxicated monkey, and so it 
was. If they were to analyse their minds, they would find that they 
had very little reason to think ill of others, and would begin to think 
ill of themselves; for they would find that they harboured within 
themselves robbers and murderers — terms used by them so glibly in 
connection with others. He wished that they would recognize a limita- 
tion in regard to their studies, and that such limitation, instead of 
hampering their activity, would further their strength and enable 
them to soar higher. 

He did not think it at all a part of their life to extend its scope, 
but thought it their duty to intensify it both with reference to their 
studies and to their activities ; for if a man concentrated his attention 
on a particular thing or idea in life, he was likely to make much 
better use of himself and of his opportunities than if he divided his 
attention between this, that and the next thing. 

Hindu sages had told them that to live the life, no matter how 
hampered it might be, no matter with what limitations, was infinitely 
superior to having a mental grasp of things divine. They had taught 
them that until one by one and step by step, they had woven these 
things into their lives, they would not be able to have a grasp of 
the whole of the divine teaching ; and so he urged them that if they 
wanted to live the real life, it was not to be lived in that hall, it 
was not to be lived in theosophical libraries, but it was to be lived 
in the world around them, in the real practice of the little teaching 
that they might have been able to grasp. 

In India the year w as marked by the founding of the Serva nts of 
jndia ^ociety on Tun^ i ^by whom Gandhi respected most 
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JuiUHijij; huiian IcucUts. In the orij'jnal prcainhlc to tlin rnnstitntion 
of'tlu' society, (Jokhalc wrote: 

“For some lime [)ast tli<' «'onvietioti has Iieen f'orein); itself on 
many earnest ami thou)j,hlful iniiuls that a stajite lias been reached 
in the work of nalion-bnildiiu’' in India wix'ii, for fiirtln'r progress, 
the devoted labours of a .specially traineil aiteney applyin.^ itself to 
the task in a true missionary spirit are ri’tinired. The work that has 
been aeeoinplished .so far lias indeed been of the liip.hest value. The 
growth liming th<‘ last lifty years ofa |■el'lin,^ ol'eoimnon traditions 
:iik1 lies, roimnon hopes and tispiration.s, and even eommon clis- 
iibilities, has been most striking. The fact that wi- .ire Indians first, 
and Hindus, Muslims, Parsis or (Ihrislians afterwards, is being 
realized in a sletidily inere.ising im'.i.suri', and the idea ofa united 
!ind renovated India matehing onwards to a place among the 
nations of the world worthy oi’ln'r great past, is didiiiitely accepted 
creed of tlio.se who form the brtiin of the eonuiutnily the ('dueated 
rla.s.se.s of the country. A creditable beginning has already been made 
in matters of education and of local self-govenimeiit ; and all elas.se.s 
of the pcoph' ari' slowly but steadily eoniing under the iniluenee of 
libend ideas. The claims of |)ublie lile arc evi-ry day receiving wider 
recognition, and attachment to tli<' hind of our birth is growing into 
a strong and deeply cIuTishcd piission of the heart. The annual 
meetings of congresses and conference, s, the work of public. bodic.s 
and as, social ions, the writings in the columns of the Indian pre.ss -.all 
bear witness to the new life tlitil is conrsing in the veins of the 
people. The results aelih'ved so far are undmditedly most gratifying, 
but they only mean that the jungle hits been flearetl and the Ibuiuhi- 
tions laid. 'I’ho gra.it work of rearing tiu' supenstruetiire has yet to 
be taken in hand, ami the situation demands on tlie part of workers 
devotion .and .saerifiees proportiomite to the magnitude of the ta,sk. 

“The Bervauts of India .Soeiely has been establishetl to meet in 
some measure those re(|uirements ol* the situation. lt,s members 
frankly accept the British connection as ordained, in the in,serutablc 
dispensation of Providence, for Inditi’s giitid. .Seli-govaTiiment within 
the empire for their country tmd a higher life generally for their 
countrymen is their goal. This gotil, they recognize, eaimot be 
attained without years of earnest tmd patient ellbrt and saenfices 
worthy of the cause. Much of the work must be directed towards 
building up in the country a higher type of cluiractcr ami capacity 
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than is generally available at present, and the advance can only be 
slow. Moreover, the path is beset with great difficulties ; there will be 
a constant temptation to turn back and bitter disappointment will 
repeatedly try the faith of those who have put their hand to the 
work. But the weary toil can have but one end, if only the workers 
grow not faint-hearted on the way. One essential condition of success 
in this work is that a sufficient number of our countrymen must now 
come forward to devote themselves to the cause in the spirit in which 
religious work is undertaken. Public life must be spiritualized. Love 
of country must so fill the heart that all else shall appear as of little 
moment by its side. A fervent patriotism which rejoices at every 
opportunity of sacrifice for the motherland, a dauntless heart which 
refuses to be turned back from its object by difficulty or danger, a 
deep faith in the purpose of Providence which nothing can shake — 
equipped with these, the worker must start on his mission and 
reverently seek the joy which comes of spending oneself in the service 
of one’s country. 

“The Servants of India Society will train men prepared to devote 
their lives to the cause of the country in a religious spirit, and will 
seek to promote by all constitutional means, the national interests 
of the Indian people. Its members will direct their efforts, principally, 
towards (i) creating among the people by example and by precept, a 
deep and passionate love of the motherland, seeking its highest 
fulfilment in service and sacrifice ; (2) organizing the work of political 
education and agitation, basing it on a careful study of public 
questions and strengthening generally the public life of the country; 
(3) promoting relations of cordial goodwill and co-operation among 
the different communities; (4) assisting educational movements, 
especially those for the education of women, the education of back- 
ward classes and industrial and scientific education; (5) helping 
forward the industrial development of the country; and (6) the 
elevation of the depressed classes. The headquarters of the society 
will be at Poona, where it will maintain a home for its members 
and attached to it, a library for the study of subjects bearing on 
its work.” 

These objectives and aims of the Servants of India Society were to 
Gandhi the message by which he wished to be guided in his life. He 
looked forward to joining the society on his arrival in India. In the 
meanwhile he made his plans to train workers on the Phoenix 
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ScllIciiK'ut, who would sacrifiro tludr ull to uphold ludiaus’ honour 
ill South ACrica. 

In hcnan-s the Itidiau National Clou, irrrss met under the presidciit- 
siii]) or{;()hhale in Dc-eeiuher. ( Jokhale reiuarked (hat he was eailecl 
to take ehaiip' of the v<-s.sel of the (loni’i'ess with rocks ahead and 
antp-y waves heatiun, around, and invoked the diviiu' i’uidance. 
ReFerrin.n- to the |)artitiou ol' Bengrd he denounced it as “a cruel 
wrong” and indignantly Ihuu!; hack I.ord (lurzou's fals<- assertion 
that the agitation was ''uuuiuhK'tured'', declaring that nothing niort; 
intense, wulespread and spontaneous Inul ever been si'en in Inditiu 
political agitation. 

Speaking oC the swade.shi movi'inent, (lokhale observed ; 

“The devotion to the inotherland, which is enshrined in tin- highest 
swtideshi, is an inlln<-nce so irroliiund ;uid so passionate that its very 
thought thrills ;nul its actual touch lilts one out ok oneseir. India 
ne<-ds today above everything else (hat th<' gos|)el of this devotion 
should he preaelu-d to high and low, to j)rinc<> and to pc.isant, in 
(own and in handet, till the service ol' the inotlierland becomes, with 
ns as overwhelming a {lassion as it is in Japan.” 

'This (longress tippoiiUed (lokliale as its delegate to nrip- (In' more 
pressing irroposals of the ( longress on (he authorities in Mugland. 

'The Congress tigain placed on record its sense of deep regret that 
British Indians shmdd contimu' to be subjected to luinissing ;md 
degrading restrictions in South Africa. 



Zulu Rebellion And After 

1906 

In April 1906 the so-called Zulu rebellion broke out. At Gandhi’s 
suggestion the Natal Congress made an offer to the Governor to raise 
an Indian Ambulance Corps for service with the troops. Gandhi had 
doubts about the “rebellion” itself, but he believed that the British 
Empire existed for the welfare of the world. 

In June, owing to the uncertainty of the political situation, 
Gandhi decided to break up his home at Johannesburg and take his 
family to Natal. On reaching Durban, he found that the offer of 
the Indian Ambulance Corps was accepted. Gandhi at once sent his 
family to the Phoenix Settlement and he collected twenty-four 
volunteers consisting of nineteen ex-indentured men, one Pathan and 
four Gujaratis- The chief medical officer appointed Gandhi to the 
temporary rank of sergeant-major. The Indian Ambulance Corps 
received uniforms from the Government and was hurriedly despatch- 
ed to the front. 

On reaching the scene of “rebellion”, Gandhi realized that it was 
in fact a no-tax campaign. His sympathies now were with the Zulus 
and the main work of the Indian corps, to Gandhi’s delight, was to be 
the nursing of the wounded rebels. Gandhi and his men were attach- 
ed to a swift moving column of mounted infantry and they had to 
follow it on foot, sometimes forty miles a day, with stretchers on their 
shoulders. The wounded Zulus in charge of Gandhi were not wound- 
ed in battle but were innocent villagers, who were flogged severely, 
on being suspected of their partition in the “rebellion”. ' ' 

The Zulu “rebellion” was an eye-opener to Gandhi. He saw the 
naked atrocities of the whites against the poor sons of the soil. The 
whites flogged the Zulus, but they were unwilling to nurse their fester- 
ing wounds and also did not favour the Indian Ambulance Corps 
attending them. The Zulus were grateful to the Indians for having 
come to their help. Besides the ambulance work, Gandhi had to 
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rompouiul :uul dispense pr<-s< riplions ll»r the white sol(li<T.s, the work 
he used to do in Dr. Booth's little liospital. 

I’lie “rebellion” ('iided by July ipoti. 'I’hc' Indian Ambulance 
(loips was on active serviei' lor nearly six wiades. Its work was men- 
tioiu'd in des|)aleh<‘s. Kaeh member was awarded a medal especially 
struck for the occasion. 

Marchin,i> throujth th(‘ hills and dales of/aduland, Claiulhi often 
f('ll into d<a‘]> thoutd't. 'I'wo id<'as which had be<'u lloatin.i!; in his 
mind Ix'canu- fixed, first, an aspirant alter a life exelusivi-Iy devoted 
to service must lead a lif<- ol' celibacy. .Si'condly, he must accept 
voluntary poverty. 

(Jandhi’s letter dated May '.*7, addressed to baxmidas (Jaudlii, 
the “respect(‘d brother", mirrored his mind faithfully, (hmdhi wrote 
th(' followin'^ from Johatmcsburi’ : 

“1 have your letter of the 17th April. I do not know what to .say. 
You an* prejudiced a)i,oiinst me. 'I'lu're Is no remedy against prejudice. 
I am helpless. I can only reply to your letter in full. 

“(i) I have no idea of .separating horn you; («) I claim nothing 
there; (;{) I do not claim anything as mine; (,p) All that I have is 
being utilized for publh* purpo.ses; (5) It is available to relations 
who devote themselves to publit* work; (d) I cmdd have satisfied 
your de.sire for mom'y if 1 had not d(‘dicated my all for public u.sc, 

“I have never .said that 1 have done much for brothers or other 
relations. I gave them all that I could .save; and this 1 Inive men- 
tioned not out of prid<*, and only to friends. 

“Rest icssurecl that 1 will ch<*erfully assume the burden of support- 
ing the family in case you pass awtiy Ixdbre im*. You need htivc no 
fear on that score. 

“I am not now in a position to send you money ;is you desire. 

“It is well if Hiirilal Is married; it is also well if he is not. For the 
prasont at tiny rate 1 have ceased to think ol'him as a son. 

“I am willing to go to India to attend Mani’s wedding if at all 
po.ssiblc. But I cannot give you any ideti of my pre.stmt conditon. I am 
so hard pressed for time that I seareely know wind to do. Please cable 
the date of mtirriage, so tluit if at all possible I might hold myself in 
readiness to go. 

“I might perhaps inform you that I am in debt to Revtishtinkar. 

“You may repudiate me, but still I will be to you what I have 
always been. 
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“I do not remember that I expressed a desire to separate from you 
when I was there. But even if I did, my mind is now quite clear, my 
aspirations are higher and I have no desire for worldly enjoyments of 
any type whatever. 

“I am engaged in my present activities, as I look upon them, as 
essential to life. If I have to face death while thus engaged, I shall 
face it with equanimity. I am now a stranger to fear. 

“I like those who are pure in heart. Young Kalyandas,Jagmohan- 
das’ son, is like Prahlad in spirit. He is, therefore, dearer to me than 
one who is a son because so born.” 

On his arrival at Phoenix from the front Gandhi discussed the 
subject of brahmacharya with his intimate co-workers and conveyed 
his resolution to Kasturbai. Thus brahmacharya which he had been 
observing “willynilly” since 1900 was sealed with a vow in the middle 
of 1906. 

Gandhi’s stay at the Phoenix Settlement was very short. Letters 
and telegrams asking him to proceed to the Transvaal at once had 
poured in, even while he was at the front. His presence in Johannesburg 
was essential, so Gandhi shifted there, leaving his family members 
behind at Phoenix. 

In Johannesburg Gandhi took a small house in a distant suburb 
and put into it the absolute minimum of furniture. Here were no 
carpets to cover the bare deal boards of the floor, no curtains for the 
windows, only some yellow blinds to maintain privacy. The house 
faced a big stretch of empty land. There were two small bedrooms, 
a kitchen, and an extra room for servants which was occupied by a 
young Indian worker. Soon the Polaks came to stay with Gandhi. 

There was no servant in the house, so every one shared in the house- 
work. The breakfast consisted of fruits and brown bread and nut 
butter, and each one prepared what he wanted for himself. During 
this period Gandhi’s experiments in dietetics were many. For some 
months cooking was done without the addition of salt or any condi- 
ments. For some time sugar was not used, so as to avoid the use of a 
product of indentured labour. Then there was a period of nearly all 
uncooked food served with olive oil. These experiments were under- 
taken after long discussions on food values, their effect upon the 
human body and their moral qualities. For a time a dish of raw chopp- 
ed onions, as blood-purifier, formed part of a dinner meal, but soon 
it was dropped because Gandhi regarded it as a physical stimulant. 
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Milk too, ( i.ttulln Uioii” li! , induced ( lu- pussit ms .md it was ahmultnicd 
for some tini<‘. 

A crisis in tlx- lift' ol the Indian coiiummity was iiniuincut and now 
rarely was (Jandhi at Ixnuc hcfiirc mi«luii>ht. 1I<' used to tiainpsix 
niiles after fifteen liours of li.ud work to rcacli his plaic of refuge, 
d'he bus serviei' was tlicic but it was lucaut only Hir tlx- whites, Some 
of his co-workers would tiauip with him to continue discussing ways 
and means of dealing with the new situation. < )n his ri-turn home the 
discussions continix’il. bate .it night when all were worn out, rugs 
would be spread alont; the passag.e in his house lor visitors to sleep. 

Oil August 'j'j the Transva.i! Ooseinnx-ut (fa/etle Kxtraordinary 
published a new ordinance .dfei ting the iuterestsoi the Indian settlers. 
It enjoiiiecl that eveiy Iiulian "coolie'', Arab and ’furk of eight years 
or upwards, entitled to reside in the Transvaal, must register his or 
her name with the Registrar of .\si.iti<'.s and take out a certificate of 
registration. It meant noting down important marks of idenlilieation 
upon the applicant's pi-rsoii, and also the {itiger and thumh impres- 
sion, Any Intliaii failing to comply with the regulation before a 
certain date forfciti-d Ins right of r<’sidcn<'<‘ in the Transvaal, and was 
liable to he lined /^loo or imprisoned for thiee months and even 
deported at the diseretion of tlx- court. Tlx* eertilieate ol' ri'gistration 
issued to an applieaiit Inul to he prodix i'd whenever and wherever 
he was iT.(|uired to do .so by any police oliirer. The police oflie.crs 
could enter private houses in order to inspect eertilieates. Refusal to 
produce the certificate or to supply such particulars or means of 
identification as may he prescrihed by the regulation would he also 
held to be an olfence, hir which the pi-rsoii refusing couUl he fined or 
sent to prison summarily, 

Gandhi was convtncetl that if the ordinance was passed and the 
Indians meekly accepted it, it would spell absolute ruin for compa- 
triots in South Africa. For the benefit of the large readers of /nift'an 
Opinion, he translated the draft ordinance in Gujurati. Next hr 
called a conference of the leading Indians to whom he explained the 
ordinance word by word. All present re, solved to agitate publicly 
against it. 

On behalf of the British Indian Association a deputation led by 
Gandhi waited upon the Colonial Secretary, who in a formal reply 
vouchsafed that Governincnt would con.sider its .suggestions. On 
September 4 the bill was introduced in the a,s.sembly. 
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On September 1 1 a mass meeting of Indians was held at the Jew- 
ish Empire Theatre, Johannesburg. About 3,000 delegates hailing 
from various parts of the Transvaal were present. Abdul Gani, chair- 
man of the Transvaal association, presided. The most important 
among the resolutions passed by the assembly was the famous Fourth 
Resolution, by which the Indians solemnly resolved not to submit to 
the ordinance and to suffer all the penalties attaching to such 
non-submission. 

In supporting the resolution Gandhi solemnly said: “By some 
critics, it might be thought that there is a defect in the chain of our 
reasoning because we ask for redress of our grievances and then 
immediately threaten to go to jail if our prayers are not granted. We 
arc not holding out a threat. It is merely a question of one ounce of 
practice which is worth whole tons of speeches and writings. Every 
adjective used by us is justified by the occasion and if I could find a 
stronger adjective I would use it. I have studied the whole of the 
anti-Asiatic legislative acts throughout South Africa but have never 
come across anything like this present ordinance. I feel we have done 
the right thing in taking this step. In all our actions in this respect, we 
arc full of loyalty. I know my countrymen; I know I can trust them 
and I know also that when occasion requires a heroic step to be taken, 
every man amongst us would take it. There is only one course open 
to me, namely, to die, but not to submit to the law, even if everyone 
else were to hold back, leaving me alone. I am confident that I 
should never violate my pledge.” 

For the benefit of the motley crowd the business of the meeting was 
conducted in Gujarati, Hindi, Tamil and Telugu. At the conclusion 
of the speeches, all present, standing with upraised hands, took a 
solemn oath with God as witness not to submit to the ordinance if it 
became law. 

The workers continued their activities unabated. Meetings were 
held everywhere and pledges of resistance were taken. The principal 
topic of discussion in Indian Opinion now was the Black Ordinance. 
No one knew how to name the new movement. Gandhi then called 
it “passive resistance”. 

Gandhi first approached the Government with memorials. The 
Legislative Council deleted the clause affecting women but the rest 
of the ordinance was passed practically in the shape in which it was 
originally drafted. 



I’hc Indinns still jidlirrrcl to ihr n'sohitiou tn exhaust all appro- 
priate coiistitutinnal leriK'dirs in the hrsi insfancr. 'rhe'rratisvaalwas 
yet a crown colony, so that the Iiiipciial (Jovcninu'nt was respon- 
sible for its IcijislatioM as well as its administration. ’l'hrrc{ore, on the 
spugestion oCGandlii, the connntmit y decided to s<'ml a deptttation to 
Eiift:land. ludividnal ph-dtp's on the iamous i'‘ourth Resolution from 
haidint- Iniiians were ohlaiiied as a satielioii behind the deputation, 
The necessary funds were sot in raised and the d<'{mla(lon,eonsi, sting of 
Mr. H. C). Ali and Gamllii, left for Enutland tin ( )etolier ;p 
At a farewell ineetin,n Gamllii .said: “We shall tif eonrse try our 
best, but there is little ehaiiee ol‘ tnir prayer liein^;; granted. Wc, 
therefore, must mainly rely uiiou the Eourth Resolution. VVe .shall 
explain our case to all our friends in England. Ytiu too will do your 
duty by not sulnnitling to registration. Money must he eolleeted to 
carry on the movement and what is more iin|>ortant still, tlie ilindus 
and the Muslims must he altsohilely united,'' 



Mission To London 

1906 

Gandhi reached London on October 20, 1906, and soon he set to 
work. The memorial to be submitted to Lord Elgin, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, had been drafted on the steamer. 

Gandhi met Dadabhai Naoroji and through him the British Com- 
mittee of the Indian National Congress. He acquainted them with 
the South African problems. Next he met Sir Mancherji Bhow- 
naggree and Sir Lepel Griffin, a former British administrator in 
India and for many years chairman of the East India Association in 
London. Sir Lepel was opposed to the political movements that were 
current in India but he was prepared to help Gandhi. 

On November 8 the deputation headed by Sir Lepel Griffin and 
consisting, besides Gandhi and Mr. H. 0 . Ali, of Lord Stanley, Sir 
George Birdwood, Mr. J. D. Rees, Sir Henry Cotton, Mr, Harold 
Cox, Dadabhai Naoroji and Sir M. Bhownaggree, waited upon Lord 
Elgin. Summarizing the provisions of the ordinance. Sir Lepel said . 
“Indeed, with the exception of the Russian legislation against the 
Jews there is no legislation comparable to this on the continent and 
m England. If we wanted a similar case, we shall have to go back to 
the time of the Plantagenets.” 

Gandhi followed him and said that the British Indians ought to be 
treated as British subjects. He concluded by saying that the least 
that was due to the British Indian community was to appoint a 
commission which would consider the principle involved, the ad- 
equacy of the existing and the necessity for further legislation. Lord 
Elgin expressed his sympathy, referred to his own difficulties and 
promised to do all he could. 

The same deputation metMr. Morley, Secretary of State for India, 
who also declared his sympathy. Gandhi next interviewed the Prime 
Minister, Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman. Sir William Wedderbum 
was instrumental in calling a meeting of about hundred members of 



the (loinmiltce of the ilouM- of (loiiiuioiis for Indian Affairs, in the 
drawing!;- room ofilic flmise, to jnret (landlii. 

(Jandlii nmiained in i'au',land fdi ahoni six weeks and niilized 
(;very sint>le niiimli' ofhis stay. I’uiieti lions in keepini', tin- a<-e<nint of 
tlie deputation, he preserved «'ven sneh Irifliii}; na eipts as for the 
money sju-nt (Hi the steann-r upon even soda. 

Indian stmlents In-lped (Jandhi in many ways the vvritinj; of 
addresses or the fixing ofstanips or the postinjj; of letters. An I'aijrlish 
friend named Symomls wlio work<ai for (hmtliii s<dflessly was at the 
typewriter till twelve or one every ni}.;Iit. 

77ir 'limi’s was inood enouKli to publish Candhi's letter, 'flie editor 
ol'Diiilj wrote a very stronin' hsulini; article in favour of Indians 
after (Jandhi had convinced him of the ri,L,diteousness of the indian 
cause. Miirninfi Lnuln and Sou(/i Ajticti interviewed (hmdhi. 

Btu'rinjt thest;, the other journals weie either iiuliffereni or hostile. 

Refure (iandhi left Kny>tand, he i^ave a breakfast .u the Cecil Hotel, 
where he was.stuyiuK, to the friends who had helped the deimtation! 
It was on this occasion that the South Africa Rritish India Committee 
Wiis formed, with Sir Mancherji Hhownaij;j>ree as its chairman. 
Gandhi saih'd for South Africa in l)ecenihc‘r. 

While he was on the sea, declarathtn w.is jiiatle tiiat “Lord Klgin 
i.s unable, without further consideration to advise His Majesty the 
King thill tilt' 1 ransviiid Asiatic Ordiinuice slndl be brought into 
opcriition. It was id.so dechtred that the provisions of the ordiiiiincc 
would not be proceeded witli. I o this t'xleut (huidhi’s mission wtis a 
.success. The LilK-ral Government did not like to soil llieir record by 
.sanctioning iin odious measure, especiidly when they knew thiil the 
I nuisvaal (mvernment could get the needftd <lone iilter itttainiiig 
responsible goviTiiment next yetir. 

'rhe year lyoti was momentous in the history of Indiii. Over the 
que.stion of the partition of Rengal the people hiid been roused. I'he 
Congretis _ met at Calcutta in December to register its prote,st. 
Dadabhai, the president, moved to :mger by Cur/.on's regime, 
declared that Indiums should claim swanij a.s their political goal. 
1 he tern swaraji. w hic_h_w:ts nsetl for the first Jinie from the ( i oiig res.s 
platform, electri fied the iitm osj^Eier c. I'lie hu^c inulienei! of ao,oao 
people leapt up aiiH ccIu iccT “ sw araj” . Dadabhai, now eigluy-two 
years dld, was too feeble to read the whole speech, ,so Gokhule read 
It for him, a masterly speech, charged with emotion ;ind backed by 
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facts and figures. Dadabhai had laid a special stress on Hindu- 
Muslim unity, which he pointed out was essential for India’s progress. 

Besides swaraj, this Congress popularized “Bande Mataram”. 
It was sung for the first time in a Congress session, by the girls’ choir, 
the audience standing. 

The third day began with national songs. Nawabzada Atikulla 
Khan moved a resolution against the partition of Bengal, and declared 
that Hindus and Muslims should unitedly protest against it. 

On the resolution of the boycott of British goods, Messrs. Ambika 
Charan Mazumdar, Bepin Chandra Pal and Pandit Malaviya spoke 
movingly. Gokhale declared that the boycott movement marking 
the resentment of the people against the partition of Bengal “was and 
is legitimate”. Another resolution declared that the time had come to 
organize national education on national lines and under national 
control. On the swadeshi resolution, Tilak and Lajpat Rai spoke 
forcefully. They said that self-help, determination and self-sacrifice 
was the crying need of the time. 

The Calcutta Congress registered a strong protest against the 
treatment of the Indians in South Africa. 
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CJandiu's mission to I'int'i.nul cl('liiy<*tl the ovil <l.iy only for a while. 
On Dm'inlxT (i, i(|o() the ’rr.in.sv;ial ami the Oran, ne Oolonies were 
jfranted ,seir-f»overniiu’nl. ‘rite {irsl sessitm of the Tian.svaiil hrlia* 
meat passed an art whieh was an exact <opy of the tpot! ordinanec, 
It was lusJied throtigh all its sfitfjes at a single silting on March 21, 
Ipoy. The Jiet reeeivetl the royal assent in May. 

'I’lie a< t was to t;tke elleet from July i, and Itulians wm* re<|nirecl 
to register under it hyjuly ;{i. Oandhi, in wehamiing the challenge, 
said: "We must congratulate the Transvaal (tovernmenl for the 
ctiurage of their convictions. If we are c(mscious of the mark of 
slavery tin' act will put on us, we will meet it am! refuse to submit to 
it. 'I'he brave rulers, wl>o know the v.ihte of action rather than of any 
speech, can only is'spond to i>ravery and practical action.'’ 

The 'IViUisviial Ooverument, tm tme side, was preparing to throw 
the dog's collar on the Imlians’ necks, whih*, on the otlter side, the 
Intiians were getting r<*ady t<> resist if. (bmdhi wrote letKTs to friends 
in England ami in India, keeping them informed of the new situa- 
tion. Dudabhai regularly got ;i weekly letter frtiin Cl.imlhi. 

The Truusvtml Hritish Imlitin Association had a large metubership 
but (Jatidhi did Jiot want to Involve it directly in the new struggle. 
He, therefore, fomided the Passive Resislttuet* Asstieiation, which 
attracted many members. Under its jtuspiees public meetings were 
held in tiie open with a view to attract more peojtle iind to minimize 
the. expenditure. At every meeting the political sitmitioti wiis ex- 
plained iuid the otitlis of mistiinee were Jidministered .afresh. 

The. (jlovermnent plaumal to etirry out the n‘gistrutitm, district by 
district. Imagining that Pretoria wtis "notoriously (he weakest spot 
in the oi'ganiztition of the Indians", they opened ;i jterniit oiliee there 
on July I iutd notified to the Indians to register themselves within 
one month. 
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The Indian pickets went from house to house and explained to the 
people the meaning of the registration. ‘^Anything like compulsion is 
contrary to the spirit of our struggle/’ said Gandhi. '^We want to be 
free from the yoke of the Registration Act and do not want to 
exchange it for any other.” The whole of Pretoria was placarded 
with posters : “Boycott the permit office — By going to gaol we do 
not resist but suffer for our common good and self-respect — Loyalty 
to the King demands loyalty to the King of Kings — Indians, be free!” 
The boycott was complete and only about lOO persons out of a 
population of 1,500 registered themselves. 

The permit offices were opened, one after another, in all Indian 
localities — Germiston, Pietersburg, Krugersdorp, Volksrust, Johan- 
nesburg and elsewhere. But the results were dismal. The Indian com- 
munity had decided openly to picket each and every office. The 
volunteers were posted on the roads leading thereto and they warned 
weak-kneed Indians against the trap laid for them. Volunteers were 
provided with badges and were strictly instructed not to be impolite 
to any Indian taking out a permit. They must ask him his name, but 
if he refused to give it they must on no account be rude or violent. 
To every Indian going to the permit office, the volunteers were to 
hand a printed paper detailing the injuries which submission to the 
Black Act would involve and explain what was written in it. The 
volunteers were expected to take the thrashing from the police peace- 
fully and to surrender gladly if the police arrested them. Every party 
of pickets had a captain. All who were above the age of twelve 
could be enrolled as pickets. But not one was taken who was unknown 
to the local workers. 

On July 31, the last day for registration, a mass meeting of Indians 
was convened at Pretoria. In the open grounds of a mosque 2,000 
Indians met to register their protest. Delegates from all over the 
Transvaal, representing 13,000 Indians, were present. There was a 
small platform with a table and few chairs on it to accommodate the 
chairman, the speaker and a number of friends, the audience sitting 
on the ground. Yusuf Ismail Mian, acting chairman of the British 
Association, presided. Mr. William Hosken who was sent by General 
Botha to address the meeting said : “The Indians have done all they 
could and have acquitted themselves like men. But now that their 
opposition has failed, and the law has been passed, the community 
must prove their loyalty and love of peace by submitting to it. 
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(Jcticral Smuts wii! carcfutly louk in ,m\ H'jtir'.fnt,t(iiiiis you make 
.sngKostiuK iiiitmr thaiu'.rs in fiir ic.i’tilatioiis iiaiiir.i ni \ irtnu of the 
Roj^istration Aet. 1 know that llio 'rranssaal < iovoiunuml are firm 
trt,mr(!inji this law. 'I'o n-sist it will he lo dash soni' head a.^dnst a 
wall." Ciaudlii (raiislaterl i lo.sk ni’.s speet h to the .nidiem e hut put 
them on their ipiarri on Ids own helialf. "If we sulindt (o the law 
there is no i;uarantee tlial this let-islation will he hn.d. The natural 
eonsequenees of sin'll le,i<i,siatinn would lie sej^rei-ation in loetuiom 
tind fmalh expulsion from the rountry ." 

(h'lieral Smuts deelared that "if reststam e of Indi.uts leads to 
unpleasant ri'sults, they will lia\e only themselves and their lea(Ier.s 
lo hiame. He warned that atty Indian who had nut registered him- 
self after the dat<‘ of expiration of the registratitm, would he put 
tu-ro.ss the border. No tiadi- lieenees wouhi lie issued unle.ss regi.slra- 
tion took plane, and tlie result would he that ail Indian stores 
would he ehwd. "The (Jovi’rmneut have made up their mind to 
make this a white man’s I'ountry, and however difhnilt the ta.sk 
before us in this direetion, we liave put out our foot down iuid would 
keep it tliere." 

No threats, however, could itiduee the Itidians ami llie (ildiie.se to 
register themselves. A eerlain linn in Joliaimeslmrg nf whole, sale 
pio\ ision m<‘rehanls, having a large ( Ihinese I'lii'iitele, inlormei! them 
that unless lliey registered theimselves, all further credits would he 
stopped. The elients replied hy asking the total amount oflhe debit 
entries tigainst their names, prttinisetl immediate puytmuit and 
threatened eoniplete hoyeotl. 'i Ins brought round the firm, which 
exptessed tipologies, Ati Indian lirm of Pietrushurg, pres.sed hy a 
I'auopeiiu wholesule house in Dtirhan to comply with llu’ provi.skin 
t)f the net, indignuntly e.imeelled their order. 

1 he (jove.rnment extended llietiiiie-lintii hy one month; tiiat too 
Wins further extended hy juiother month and yet on November 30, the 
la.st day fixed for the purptsse, only jyi j persons <mt of a population 
of over 13,000 had submitted to registration. 

^ Indian Opinion played an imj>ortant part in awakening the Indians 
tn South Africa. In the beginning it tieeepted a<lverti,senients and the 
press did some job work. But Gandhi tleeided slowly to tlispensc with 
them and used the press and the paper solely t<t propagate his views. 
Ihe subscription wa.s raised but the iiutnher orsubseribens rose from 
1,200 to 3,500, The paper reached the reudens on Sunday morning 
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and was read in groups. Indian Opinion soon became the organ of the 
struggle and was read by Government officials diligently to watch 
Gandhi’s moves. 

As the struggle advanced Gandhi f ound th e name “passive resi st- 
ance” ina dequate to express its real meaning. It also appeared to 
him “shameful” that the Indian struggle should be known only by 
an English name. A small prize was, therefore, announced in Indian 
Opinion to be awarded to the reader who invented the best designa- 
tion for the new struggle. Maganlal Gandhi suggested the word 
“sadagraha”, meaning “firmness in a good cause”. Gandhi liked the 
word but as it did not fully represent the whole idea, he change d 
it to “satyagraha”, “the force which is born of tru th and love or 
n on- violence” . ~ 

In the meanwhile the Immigration Bill, which was duly passed, 
received the royal assent on December 26. Believing that most of 
the opposition to registration was “engineered” by Gandhi and “his 
henchmen”. General Smuts decided to prosecute the leaders and see 
what effect their conviction had upon the community. 

In Christmas Week, on Friday morning, December 27, Gandhi 
received a telephone message from the acting commissioner of police 
for the Transvaal asking him to call at Marlborough House. Upon 
arriving there, he was informed that arrests had been ordered of 
himself and twenty-four others, one of them being Mr. Quinn, the 
leader of the Chinese. Gandhi promised that all would appear before 
the respective magistrates at ten next morning and the commissioner 
accepted his word. 

On Friday evening a packed meeting of Indians was held to discuss 
the new phase of the struggle. There were about 1,000 people present. 
Mr. Essop Mian, chairman of the^fransvaal British Indian Associa- 
tion, presided, and amongst those who participated in the meeting 
were Gandhi and his fellow prisoners on parole. 

Gandhi said, when he read the announcement with reference to the 
Immigration Restriction Act that morning, the first thing that vol- 
untarily came to his lips was that Lord Elgin had put an undue 
strain on Indian loyalty. Lord Elgin, an ex-Viceroy of India, had 
forgotten altogether Indian traditions. When he advised His Majesty 
to sanction this legislation, he forgot altogether that he was a trustee 
for the millions of India. He forgot altogether that India was today 
on the brink of a departure which had been unknown in Indian 
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annals. India has lu-vi-r hnrn irMiiulitmatv, hut Ihry found 

that ihi! rcvolntionaiy. spirit Iiad rirpt inlii ihr minds tilsinnc liidians. 
It wo^ild lie a had <la\ Ihr India ulirn tlir fun ihlc irsnlutionary 
si>iiif I'ainrd a suhstantial ftmtim'., hut hr could not tu’lp sayin)L; that 
Lord Klgin had sown the srrd. II this had hrrii confined to' the stu- 
dent world it would proh.ihly never t'row in Indian soiljml hefound 
today that the inenhant, who did not know a word of Faixlish, was 
steeped in the new spirit with refeienee to the Asiatic Act. lie did 
not conei'al from himself the fact that he had heen instrumental in 
educating his countiymen with reference to the act ami its evil. 
He felt proud of the fact that he had taken so mueh part in the 
matter. But he coupled with liie st.itrmeul that his thoughts had been 
their thoughts, ami in expressing them lie had, if .mytlitiig, mod- 
erated them. it w’asfor this reason that he expivssed the feeling that 
Hold I'dgin iiud put :m midm* strain ou Indian loyalty hy saiietioning 
this Immigration Restriction Act. 'rii.ii act, to his mind, was a har- 
harous act. 1( was the savage a<'t ol a eivili/etl (iovernment, of a 
(Jovermnent that dared focal! il.selfChristi.m. If Jesus Christ came to 
Johannesburg and Rretori.i and examined llte hearts of (Jeueral 
Botha, Ceiieral Smuts and the others, flu* spe.ikrr thought, Christ 
wonld^ notice something strange, something ((uite strange to the 
Christian spirit. 

^ (hmdhi recogni'/.ed that in proeeeding ntuler the act, (iencral 
Smnts had selected those men who had heen in the puhlieeye, and 
had not laid his hantis on the poor people. And he hatl not the slight- 
e.st doiiht that if those men who htui (o appear before the magistrate 
were imprisoned or deported, tho.se wlio remained behind would be 
firm in opposition to the Rrgaslrathm Act. '1‘his Registration Act 
gave powers which wimid press hardly on the poor hushands. 'I’hey 
might be taken away from their ianiilies, and he instanced thecascof 
Naidu who had aeted brilliantly throughout the campaign. He had 
a wife and five children wlio had been in the colony for live years. 
What was to happen ii he were deported, and wlm wa.s going to take 
care of his wife tmd children? He could not find a single section in the 
act which was to protect the families of those deported. Wluit was it 
the Government wanted to do? Why had they not the honesty to tell 
the Indians they were not wanted in tlic country ? And why this 
indirect method oi enforcing their power? He had called .some sec- 
tions of the act savage and he .said they were only worthy of an 
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LONDON, WC 
17th Hov^jnber 1906, 


D*dttbh*i Mnorojl Koi, 

2S , K«n Ington Road , 
Lambath. 


9**5p Ur Uaorojl, 

t hava ifour loto«, 1 had hoped that I would 
bo abl# to wait on you peraonally and explain the lattore fron 
Mr Pol nh* .However 1 have been ao very busy In connection with 
the Aolatle Law ADU'ndment Ordinance » that I have not been able 

to do 80 * ^ . 

Row that Tatham'R Bill haa been rejected by the 
Ratal AaaaiBbly nothing remalna to be done for the present- 

The pet tion from Ur Abdul Oahie you have deult 

with alrrudy, . 

1 aeturn Mr Polak»s letters addressed to you 

for your fii*. 

I remain, 

tours truly,. , 
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uncivilized government. If those powers were so used and if all of them 
were deported or imprisoned, that were an honour for them rather 
than they should foresake their solemn obligations and bid good-bye 
to their manhood and self-respect only because they were earning a 
few miserable pence or pounds. He would never be sorry for the 
advice he had given them, and he also said, with reference to their 
fifteen months’ fight, that it was well done. This was a legislation 
which no sclf-rcspccting man could accept. 

It seemed to him that they had come to the parting of the ways. 
The Imperial Government must hesitate if they meant to retain their 
hold on the people of India through their affections and not at the 
point of the bayonet. England might have to choose between India 
and the colonics. It might not be today or tomorrow, but he felt the 
seeds had been sown by Lord Elgin’s action. It had not been possible 
for him to choose soft words when he found the Asiatic Act with the 
Immigration Registration Act superadded. 

On December 28 Gandhi and his colleagues attended the court. 
They were asked whether they held duly issued registration certi- 
ficates and upon receiving replies in the negative, they were all 
promptly arrested and charged in that they were in the Transvaal 
without a registration certificate issued under the act. 

M. K. Gandhi, Attorney, Barrister-at-law of the Inner Temple, 
Hon. Secretary of the British Indian Association of the Transvaal, 
was the first of the accused to be dealt with. 

Superintendent Vernon said that the accused was an Asiatic over 
sixteen years of age, resident in the Transvaal. That morning he 
called on Gandhi to produce his registration certificate, but the latter 
failed to do so and said he had not got one. 

Gandhi asked no questions but went into the witness-box prepared 
to make a statement. He wished to say why he had not submitted to 
the Registration Act. 

Mr. Jordan (magistrate) ; I don’t think that has anything to do 
with it. The law is there, and you have disobeyed it. I don’t want 
any political speeches made. 

Gandhi : I don’t want to make any political speeches. 

Jordan ; 'Ehc question is, have you registered or not? If you have 
not registered, there is an end of the case. If you have any explanation 
to offer as regards the order I am going to make, that is another 
story. There is the law, which has been passed by the Transvaal 



Icji'islaturr and sain lidiictl in tlit- lin}tnial (;ti\<"i!tmc-nt. All I have 
tn (It) and .ill I ( an do is to adtninisirr that lavs as it stands. 

(landlii: 1 do not wish to nj'*’ ‘H" rvidcini’ in tntciinalioti and I 
know th.it h'tt.iliy I cainiot ^i\(' any cvidna c .it .di. 

Jord.in : All I Ii.ivc to deal with is Ict'.d cvidi-nt c, Wh.it yon want 
to say, I suppose, is that \ott do not .ipprovi' ol' tin' law and you 
ctnist'ientiously nnist it. 

(Jandiii ; 'I’h.it is pciih tly true. 

Jordan; ! will (;ikc the evident e, d’ you s,i\ yon t oust ieutionsly 
object to the law. 

(latidhi was proeet'diny, to st.ite when he c.une to the 'rransvau! 
and other thiti^s when Mr. Joid.m said he did not see itow that 
aliectt'd the ease, lie asked (he induhtence oi iht' tourt for five 
minutes hut Mr. Jord.in reittsed to j.p'.ntt it. ‘'Von h.ive defied the 
l.iw,'* he hhmtly .said. 

(Jandhi saui, "Very well, Sit, (hen I li.ive nothini' to s.ty." 

Mr. Jordan, in ittiviui; his detdsion, s.iid lh.it the t ioveriiment was 
extremely leiuent and yet it appe.ired th.n none of these people li.ad 
rejti.stered. He had no wish to he harsh in the ni. liter .mil he did not 
intend to .idopt the .sintt'esfion of the prosecutor in rcu.u’d to the 
roriy-ci)*ht hours' notice to (put. Mr, Jorti.m rem.tiked: "When an 
individu.tl set himself" u[) .ij»ainst the will ol the sl.iie, the stale was 
stronger thiin (he iiuHvidii.il, .ind the individu.il sulfeied, and not 
the st.'ite.” 

(landhi, interrupting the magistrate, asked him to m.ike the order 
lor forty-eight hours, or for even a .shorter period. 'I'he inagistralc 
angrily sjud, “ If lh:i< is the ease, I would he the l.tsi person to 
di.siippoinf yon. Leave the 'IVansViial wilhiii flirty-eight hours. 'I'liut 
is my order." 

One by one, the other aeeu.sed were tried, (iaiidhi had delilierately 
advised tdl his colleague.s to jdend not gtdlty, so th.it (he court could 
hear from their lip,s what they hiid to ,siiy. 

All the accused were ordered to leave the 'I'ransv.i.il within two 
days in some ea.sc,s and .seven or fourteen days in others. 

At the conclusiotj of the eourt proceedings, Ciandhi addressed a 
large crowd of Indian.s, Chinese tind Kuropetuis on tin" open spat'c 
of the Government S(|uare. He. said: "We tire going on with the. 
.struggle, no matter what happens to me or to any one else. If 
God's message came to me that I had erred, I would be the first to 
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acknowledge my fault and beg your forgiveness. But I do not think 
that I would ever receive that message. It is better to leave the colony 
than lose our self-respect and honour. This is a religious struggle and 
we shall fight to the bitter end.” 

Meetings were held in Germiston, Pretoria, Pietersburg and several 
other places, and “congratulations” were offered by Gandhi to the 
Transvaal Government for making arrests. He said : “It seems to me 
we have come to the parting of the ways. England might have to 
choose between India and the colonies. God is with us and so long 
as our cause is good, I do not mind a bit what powers the Govern- 
ment are given or how savagely those powers are used.” 

This year the Indian National Congress, held at Surat, did 
not pass any resolution on South Africa owing to serious disturbance 
at its meeting. But Surendranath Banerjea sent a cable to Gandhi 
from the Congress camp : “Our sympathies and support. Courage.” 



Prison I'lxIu'nrtK'r 

I 

On jANrAUY HI, H)hH (t.imlhi .uul nthns who .ittnulnl (ourt for 
snilotu'o ploiidinl i;uilty to flu* < luuj'** ol disohovitijt Iho tmlrr to leave 
the eolotiy vviliiiu the linte-limit. 

In a short Matetneiit to the amrt, <Juiit{lu said that no distinetitiu 
slwmld be made between lits i.ise ,uul those who were to {iillow. lie 
had jtist reieive<! a mess,ij»e frtmt I’retorta that his tolleagties had 
been setiteueed to thiee nioiitlis’ imprisoimieuf with hart! iaiamr in 
atidition to a hea\) line, “{{‘these men had eommitted an ollenee, I 
had eommitted a ^lealer ollenee, “ jde.ided (»andhi. lie, tijerelhre, 
asked tile magisttale to impose Ujxm liitn the IjeaviesI penalty. TIu! 
m{»|!;i.strate senieiieed (jamlhi to two montlis’ siuiple imptisonmetil, 
There were htmdreds of Indians as well as tnembers oj‘ tlj<‘ bar 
present in the eonrt. ({.mtllii felt a little emh.nrass<'d th.it he was 
.statiditiKas an aeemsed in the very eottrt where he had often apiieareil 
iis eonusel. 'I’he uneasy feelinjt; soon disiippeared, now he eonsidered 
“the role of a nolitieui prisoner f.ir more lumour.ible than that 
of a lawyer”, (Jumlhi was removed in llte poliee van loJoljaimesbtjrj;; 
jail. I'ihis was his first prison experienee# 

As soon as Oandlii was removed from the eonrt, the Indians took 
out a procession with Idaek flags. ‘I’he poliee lell upon tiiem and some 
wm; Iloggerl. 'rim Indians eontinued the struggle. On jamiary 14 
Thamhi Ntiklu, eiuef picket and a brave satyagrahi, and Mr, 
Qyiiim, the president of dm Olunese Association, jolnetl (landhi. liy 
January 29, 155 passive resistm nuuty of them hawkers hailing 
from diflemit parts of India and belonging to tlifferent castas and 
creeds, cswrteti imprisonment. 

In South Africa only two classes of cmiviets were reeogni/a’tl, the 
whites and the blacks. Gandhi and his many as-soeitUes were first 
kept in a Negro ward, which could accommodate only iifiy-onc 
prisoners. When the number rose to 151, the jail governor pitched 
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tents outside to accommodate the passive resisters. The prisoners 
undergoing simple imprisonment had the right to wear their private 
clothing. But the satyagrahis decided to don the prison garbs, and to 
obey all jail regulations which did not wound their religious feelings 
or self-respect. Gandhi set an example by putting on clothes assigned 
to Negro convicts. 

According to the regulations, in the first week an Indian got in the 
morning, i2 ounces of "mealic pap” without sugar or ghe^ ; at noon, 

4 ounces of rice and an ounce of ghee ; in the evening, for five days, 
12 ounces of “mealic pap” ; for three days, 12 ounces of boiled beans 
and salt. The scale was modelled on the dietary of the kafirs. In the 
second week, and thenceforward, for two days boiled potatoes and 
for two days cabbages or pumpkin, or some such vegetable was given 
along with maize flour. Those who took meat were given meat with 
vegetables on Sunday. For spices nothing else besides salt was served 
and sugar was never given. Gandhi was prepared to eat the jail ration 
but he considered it improper to make others share such unsuitable 
diet. Within a fortnight Gandhi brought about some change in the jail 
diet — bread instead of pap and the permission for the Indians to cook 
their own food. Some of the jail restrictions Gandhi considered whole- 
some and stuck to them when freed. After his release he stopped 
taking tea, and finished his last meal before sunset. 

Only the white convicts got a bedstead, tooth-brush, towel and 
also a handkerchief, not the Indians. The Chinese were treated even 
worse than the Indians, but Gandhi got them placed on the same 
level as the Indians. The governor allowed the passive resisters the 
use of a table, and writing material. Gandhi had Garlylc’g studic ^on 
Burns, . fohnson and Scott. Bacon’s JSssavs, the writings. jO:alst.oy, 
Ruskin and Socrates. Many of these he read and reread. In the morn- 
ing he used to read the Gita, and at noon, mostly the Koran in 
English translation. In the evening he taught the Bible to a Chinese 
Christian, who wanted to learn English. He had started translating a 
book by Carlyle and another by Ruskin in Gujarati, but the early 
release left the work unfinished. Every morning Gandhi along with 
his friends went through voluntary drill. 

There were sharp protests in India and England against the im- 
prisonment of the passive resisters. General Smuts held constant 
cabinet meetings and after a fortnight he sent Mr. Albert Cartwright, 
the broad-minded editor of TTcnsvaal Leader, to see Gandhi with 



tonus ursollloinoiit. 'I'lio dral'l inopusod (h.ij (hr Imli.ins should rc» 
Lpst*'!' volimt.irily, and not uudor anv law, and llio drtails to bo r.n- 
toi'od ill iho < oi tifioalos should bo soltlod by tho ( iovn iiitionf widi the 
Indian oonnnuuily. It was also pio|iosod that il tho uiajotity uf the 
Indians undoiwonf volunl.us roy.isliatiou, tho (lovoruinont should 
rofioal tho Bl.n k Aof and lako stops to lo^ali/.i' tho voluntary ro^dstra- 
tion. (iandhi who nas tiivon a blank rlioqtio by his lioiitonants 
suft;);;ostoci (I’lt.iin altoiafions in flio dralt, but (lonoral Smuts vwis not 
in a niooii to liston. 

On januai) -pi tho siiporintondont ol'polioo at johannosbiirg took 
(iandhi to moot tiouoral Snmts in Ihotoria. Tho train was stopped 
.spooiidly at l'’oniitaiu Halt, and (iandhi and his oonipanion oiitored 
u oinsod oarriano anti drovo tti ( lovorninonl IhiihiiiiKS. ( ionoral Smuts 
told (laiulhi that ho was sol I'roo ami his proposals worr aoooptabluto 
tho (it)vormnont. 

(iandhi who had no mtmoy on him horrowotl stnno from (ionoral 
Smuts' Hoorotary for tho railway faro. Ho rotnrnotl hy tho 7.45 p.ni. 
train for Jttliannoslmrit arriving at tho si.nion at p p.tn. Straight 
from thoro ho drovo tt> tho mo.st|uo at Nowton, wlioro shortly ailor 
midttiglit (iatidhi atltlrossod .1 gathoring of t,ot)o Indians. “Tlio res- 
ponsibility of tho oonumniity is largoly mhattood hy this sottlomoiit,” 
Itc said. “Wo must rogistorvohtnt.trily to slmw that wo do not intend to 
bring a single Itidiau itiUi tho Transvaal stirroptititmsly or hy fraud." 

As .soon as(iandhi fmishod his .spocoli, ;i I’athan groototi him with a 
volley ofcpiostionsT'h was you who told us that tho iiugrrprints were 
required only from criminals. Il was you who said that the struggle 
centred round tho fiugorpriuts. How does all that lit iti with your 
attitude todiiy?" (iandlii explained : “It wonki bo sin in virtue of the 
Black Act to give oven our sigmiluros, md to talk of lingorpritds. But 
circumstances have now changed. If you ro(|uirr me ttt salute you by 
force and if I submit to you, I will have damned myself in the eyes of 
the public and in your eyes as well as in my own. But if I of my own 
accord salute you us a brtdher or Icllow man, that evinces my humil- 
ity and gcntlcm!inline.ss.’’ 

The Pathan bluntly told Gandhi: “Wc have heartl that you have 
betrayed the community and sold it to General Smuts for 
We will never give the fingerprints nor allow others to do so. 1 swear 
with Allah as my witness, that I will kill the man who lakes the lead 
in applying for registration.” 
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Gandhi pointed out that the fingerprints would not be demanded 
from those who had sworn not to give them. And he promised all 
possible help to any Pathan or other who wished to register without 
giving fingerprints. Gandhi, however, added : “I do not like threat of 
death which the friend has held out. I also believe that one may not 
swear to kill another in the name of the Most High. However, as the 
principal party responsible for this settlement and as a servant of the 
community, it is my clear duty to take the lead in giving fingerprints, 
and I pray to God that He graciously permits me so to do. To die by 
the hand of a brother, rather than by disease or in such other way, 
cannot be for me a matter for sorrow. And if even in such a case I 
am free from the thoughts of anger or hatred against my assailant, 
I know that that will redound to my eternal welfare, and even the 
assailant will later on realize my perfect innocence.” 

I’hcrc were about fifty Pathans staying in the Transvaal and some 
of them were Gandhi’s clients. They had fully participated in the 
struggle and none of them had submitted to the Black Act. But it was 
easy to mislead them, an unsophisticated and credulous race. 

Gandhi reached home at three a.m. He surrendered himself to the 
jail authorities at seven and within an hour, with the rest of his 
fellow convicts, he received his formal discharge on January 31. The 
Indian community welcomed them at the jail gate and all proceeded 
to the place of meeting where the released prisoners were received 
with gusto. 

Shortly after 9.45 a.m. on Monday, February 10, Gandhi and his 
colleagues left his office, which was also the office of the Satyagraha 
Association to take certificates of registration. Eight Pathans led by 
powerfully built Mir Alam followed them. As soon as they approach- 
ed the Registration office, Mir Alam asked Gandhi what he intended 
to do. “I propose to take out a certificate of registration giving the 
ten fingerprints,” replied Gandhi. “If you go with me, I will first get 
you a certificate, with an impression only of the two thumbs, then I 
will take one for myself, giving the fingerprints.” 

As soon as Gandhi finished the sentence Mir Alam hit him with a 
heavy stick. An eyewitness said : “The stick missed the spinal chord. 
But Gandhi at once fainted with the words He Rama on his lips. 
Gandhi in falling struck his head against a j agged stone with the result 
that the upper lip and cheek were badly lacerated, and a tooth was 
loosened, whilst his forehead just above the eye struck another stone 
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and the third stone just missed the eye itself." Mir Alam and his 
associates ^uve him moie blows and kit ks, some o| which were vvard- 
e<l oil' by I'issop Mian and 'rh.imhi Naitiu, 

'I'he noise titlraeted stmie whites to the scene. Mir Alam and his 
companions lied hut were eaujitht by the I'hu'opeans anti lianded over 
to the ptiliee. (iaiidhi was pieketl up and earrieil info a Eurtspeaii’s 
private oiliet'. When he le^ained t ttnseitmsnr.ss, Rev. Joseph Dake 
took (Jamllii to his house in .i e.irriage and a dtu-tor \v;is ciilled in. 
Ivleanwhile (landlii asked the lepjstiatiim oilieer to brin.t; the papers 
and allttw him to rej’jster at oin e. 'I'he olht er retpiested him m lake 
rest but (otntlhi leplieti : "1 am pledt'eti Iti t.ike out the fust eertilkuite 
ifl am alive ;md if it is aeeeptable tti (okI. It is, fheieiitre, I insist 
uptm lilt* papers heiuK bitnujit hete ,inii now." 

d'he|>apeis hein.n brouj^ht in,(iaudiii |.*.ive the ten fingerprints and 
then the simuhanettus impressitms ttf the lour lingers tif each inuul 
frtnn the siek-beil. The sight hronghi teats to the eyes of the ollieial 

Dr. 'riuvailes, who attended on (iaiulhi, stilehed the wounds in 
the cheek and the upper lip. lie presi ribed some niedieiiie to be 
applied to the libs am! enjoinetl silence upon him so long a.s the 
stiudies were not rmnovetl. ‘I'he doctor atlvised <;andhi to take com- 
plete rest for a week or so and not to undertake ,uiy physii'al strain 
for two months, 

I'l’oni the sick-bed the first thing (>andhi ditl w.is to wire to the 
Attorney (Jeneral that he dki not hold Mir Alam and others guilty 
for the assault committed on him, am! to reipiest tliat they should be 
released. In a short me,ssage to thi' comnumity, h<‘ s.iid : “I hope to 
take up my tluly shortly, ‘rho.se who have tannmitteti the aet did not 
know what tliey were doing. 'I'hey thought that what I wastioingwas 
wrong. They have had (heir retlress in the only m.umer they knew, I 
request, thereliire, that no steps to he taken against them. Seeing that 
the assault was committetl by a Musahnati, or Musalmans, the 
Hindus might probably feel hurl. Rather let the blooii spilt today 
cement the two communities indissolubly. Assault or no a.ssault, my 
advice rernuias the same. The large majority of Asi-itics ought to give 
fingerprints. 'I'lie promise of repeal of the act agtunst voluntary 
registration having been given, it is the .sacred duty of every good 
Indian to help the Govenunent and the colony to tlie uttenno.st,” 

^ Gandhi’s prayer not to pro.seeute Mir Alam was not granted. The 
Luropeaus insisted that the Pathaus who u.s.saulted Gandhi should be 
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brought to book. Mir Alam and one of his companions were sen- 
tenced to three months’ hard labour. 

Rev. Dok^ , his wile and daughter attended on Gandhi as if he 
belonged to their family. The Indians, from the humble hawker 
basket in hand with diity clothes and dusty boots right up to the 
richest merc hant, wc-.re welcomed to Doke’s house when they called 
on Gandhi. Only a year bark Doke had come to know Gandhi. They 
soon became friends and Doke openly helped the Indians and once 
acted as the editor of Indian Opinion. He was the first to write a b io- 
gra phy of Gandhi in iqoq . 

After ten days’ stay with Doke, Gandhi feeling fairly well moved to 
Mr. Polak’s residence in the suburb. Here during the early days of his 
convalescence, Gandhi developed the power which he afterwards 
retained, of being able to fall asleep while at work just where he sat 
and after a very few moments to awaken refreshed. 

The Gandhi family living at Phoenix could not afford to visit 
him in Johannesburg. I'hcir monetary condition was rather unsatis- 
factory and, therefore, on recovery Gandhi went to see them at 
Phoenix, but he did not stay there long. 

In the month of April, as soon as Gandhi recovered sufficiently, he 
threw himsedf into public work. He was often on the move between 
the Transvaal and Natal to seek the support and enlist the sym- 
pathies of the Natal Indians. He took the first opportunity to visit 
Durban and called a public meeting there. When the meeting was 
over a Pathan rushed to the platform with a big stick. But Gandhi’s 
life was saved by the presence of mind of his colleagues. 

Henceforward his co-workers prevailed on Gandhi to keep a body- 
guard. One of the self-appointed guards was a trained boxer, Jack 
Moodalcy, a Natal-born Tamilian. He kept watch while Gandhi 
slept in the open at the Phoenix Settlement. 

From Phoenix he contributed a scries of articles to Indian Opinion 
and clTcctively won over a majority of the Indians to his point of view. 
By May 9, the last day for voluntary registration, some 8,000 applica- 
tions were received out of which 6,000 were approved and passed. 

The Indians thus had fulfilled their part of the settlement. Pretoria 
Mews praised the Indians for their readiness in carrying out the pledge. 
Gandhi now called upon the Government to do their share and to 
repeal the Asiatic Law Amendment Act and to legalize the registra- 
tions in a manner acceptable to the Asiatics: 
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InstkadoI' irpcaiiiiK (iu* Hlack Art, Stntiis took a fh'sli step 

forward. He maintained tlic old act on the .'iiatutc bonk and intro- 
duced a new measure, validating the vtiluiil.try registrations and the 
certificates issued subse((ueul to the date (ixetl under the act, taking 
the holders of the voluntary registration certificates out of its opera- 
tion and making further provision for the registration of Asiatics. 
Thus there came into force two (‘tmeurrent {ueces of legislation with 
one anti the same tthjec.t, anti freshly arriving Indians ;is well as 
even later applieants for the registration were still subject to the 
Black Act. 

(Jrneral Smuts declared: “I made iio pnimise to Mr, (Jandhi, 
either ou the ;{oth jamtary or oii the ;p'd I'Vbrtiary ipoH, that Act 
No. li of ipoy woulti he repealed." (Jandhi challenged (Jeneral Smuts 
to produce the tiriginal note. The clmlleuge was not aecepted, but a 
long eorresptmdence followed. 

On May afj, ipoH (Jandhi was informed of (Jeneral Smut.s’ inten- 
tion to legalize vtiluntary registnition untler the act, On the billowing 
day leaders of tlie Indian eommunity applied for a return of their 
application.^ for voluntary registnttioti. (Jtunlhi stilted : "Some of my 
countrymen tell me and perhaps with some jnstificiition that I did 
not take tliem into cottfidenee when I approaelied (Jeneral Smuts 
on the strength of the letter tluU was phteed before me in the jail 
yard. I am responsible because I had loo gre;it fidth in tlic .states- 
manship of General Smuts, in lus hone.sty and in hi.s integrity. The 
passive rc.sistance movement htis been undertiiken only to give rights 
for the whole of the A.sititic.s and not for :i chosen few." 

Satyagraha was now made to embrace the Immigration Act as 
well. Sorabji Shapurji, a Pansi friend of' Gandhi and resident of 
Charlestown in Natal, was selected to offer passive resistance. He 
entered the Transvaal, having previously informed the Government 
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of his intention to test his right to remain in the country under the 
Immigrants’ Restriction Act. 

Sorabji went to Johannesburg and informed the police superin- 
tendent about his arrival. After ten days he received a summons to 
appear before the court on July 8 . Gandhi defended Sorabji and 
asked for his discharge on the ground that the summons were 
defective. He contended that Sorabji was not a prohibited immi- 
grant under the Immigrants’ Restriction Act as he had shown that 
he had sufficient means and educational attainments. The court 
upheld Gandhi’s contention and discharged Sorabji who, however, 
was immediately told to appear before the court on July lo. The 
magistrate ordered Sorabji to leave the Transvaal within seven 
days but Sorabji refused to comply saying that he did not intend 
to quit. On July 20 the magistrate sentenced him to one month’s 
imprisonment with hard labour. 

Gandhi told the Transvaal Government that “if the Asiatic Act is 
not repealed in terms of the settlement, and if Government’s decision 
to that effect is not communicated before a specific date, the certificates 
collected by the Indians will be burnt, and we shall humbly take the 
consequences.” The Indian leaders requested the Registrar of Asiatics 
that their applications for voluntary registration should be returned 
as, owing to the breach of the agreement, they wanted to -withdraw 
them. As the documents were not returned, suits were filed in the 
Supreme Court, But the court decided that the Asiatics had no right 
to recall voluntary registration applications. 

Gandhi advised his countrymen publicly to burn the registration 
certificates. But before taking this extreme step it was decided to keep 
the door open for compromise and at the same time to communicate 
to the Government the intensity of Indian feeling. With this object 
in -view, Indian leaders started to trade as hawkers -without licences. 
About one hundred Indians were arrested, tried, fined, and on their 
refusal to pay fine, imprisoned. When the Transvaal Government 
found it inconvenient to send to prison hundreds of passive resisters, 
they gave no option of imprisonment to the Indians, whose goods 
were sold and their fines recovered. Some of the poor hawkers were 
deported to India but Gandhi arranged help and agitation for them 
through G.A.Natesan of Madras- 

Gandhi, in a letter addressed to General Smuts on July 21, com- 
plained that while many of the rank and file of the passive resisters 
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were sufiVriiij' impnsotiniriit, hr hin»srir, llir » iiir!' iiispiroi' of their 
;u:t.s, was Mill ai “Is il com'attrDUN tt> icava- inc alone and to 

harass poor Indians;*” ht' asKnl. 

As a mark of rrspn i (owards ilio hawkers tii jail, .ill (lie Indian 
business thront'houi (he ’I'r.msva.il w.is suspetuini on July v’;p This 
was ihe hist h.irlal oiy,ani/.etl by (Jaiulhi. 

“Weekly I)i.u>'' in Imlim O/iifiioii kept its leaders well informed of 
eurrent events. The ultimalinn was to expire on the .same chiy that 
the new Asiatic Hill w.is to he e.iirietl thronKh llie leftislature. A 
nieetin,if Inid been r.illed some two hoiiis ,dter the expiry of the 
tinie-Iiinit to perfiinn the public eereniony of buinint; these eerti- 
lirati’s. On .Siuul.iy, August ih, a public nieelini; was held at four in 
the evening on the grounds of the llaniidi.i Mostpie in Joh.innesburg. 
A eaultiron of the largest size avail. ible had been tetjuishioned for 
burning the < eitifiiaites. As the business of the meeting was about 
to eoinineiu'e, a volunteer arrived oti .t cycle with .) telegram from 
(he (lovennnenl annoutu iug their inability to change their poliry. 
The news was re;«l to the assrnihied Indi.ins, who greeted it with 
loud e.heeis. 

Addressing tlie tneethtg, (Jamlhi g.ive tlet.iils of (lie varitms stages 
of the protracted negotiations. He sahi : “If tiierr is any Indiati who 
has handed his eertilieate (o he Imrni hut wants it to he returned to 
liim, let him step forw;ird ;in(l h.ive it. Merely hurning the eertilieate 
is no crime, anti will mu emihle those who eourt imprisonment to 
win it. By hurning the txrtifieates we tleelare our .solemn re.solution 
never to submit to the Black Act and tlivest oui'srlvc,s tif the power 
of even .showing the ecrtifiealrs. I would ;idvise yon to ponder over 
all these eonsidertitions anti only then to take the plunge proposed 
by me Utday.” 

Mir Alam, the Pathan as,saihmt of CJandhi, was also present <it this 
meeting. He iitmouiurd tIi;U lie had tltme wrong tt> («antlhi Bhai, 
and haiuled his original eeriiiieale to be burnt, as he had not taken 
a voluntary eertifieate. (landhi took hold of his hand, pressed it with 
joy, and imurcd Mir Alam tliat he htul never harbtjuretl in his mind 
any resentment agaimt him. 

Gandhi received upwiird.s of a,t)oo ecrtifte;ite.s to be burnt. I'hcsc 
were all tliniwn intt) the eaultiron, .s;itura(cd witli parainn and set 
ablaze by Essop Mian, the chairman of the meeting. ’I’hc audience 
rose to their feet and made the place resound with the echoes of their 
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continuous cheers during the burning. Some of those who had still 
withheld their certificates brought them in numbers to the platform, 
and these too were consigned to the flames. This was the first bonfire 
in Gandhi’s political career, which a British journal compared with 
that of the Boston Tea Party. 

The intensity of the Indian feeling forced General Smuts to call 
Gandhi on August i8, to confer with the Government. As a result of 
breakdown of the negotiations, a second mass meeting was held on 
August 23 and more certificates were burnt. 

The Indians had taken fresh steps to test the act. There were 
several Indians in Natal who possessed ancient rights of domicile in 
the Transvaal. They had also some knowledge of English. Big traders 
like Sheth Daud Mohamed and Parsee Rustomji decided to enter 
the Transvaal. When the satyagrahis arrived on the frontiers of the 
Transvaal on August 18, they were arrested, and after having been 
warned they were deported without trial. But when they re-entered 
the Transvaal on August 31 and finally on September 8, they were 
sentenced to a fine of ^^50 or three months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. They cheerfully elected to go to jail. 

The Transvaal Indians were in high spirits. If they could not 
compel the release of their Natal compatriots, they decided to share 
their imprisonment. Some began to hawk without licence, resulting 
in many arrests in Johannesburg. Natal Indians followed Sheth Daud 
Mohamed’s example. Jails began to be filled, “invaders” from Natal 
getting three months and the Transvaal hawkers anything from four 
days to three months. 

Gandhi was arrested the second time with fifteen others o n 
S^eptember 29. On October 15 he was sentenced to pay a fine of 
£ 0 .^ or to go to jail with hard labour for two months. He preferred 
imprisonment, feeling himself “the happiest man in the Transvaal”. 
When passing sentence on him, the magistrate said : “I very much 
regret to see Mr. Gandhi, an officer of this court and of the Supreme 
Court, in this present position. Mr. Gandhi may feel otherwise, 
looking at the situation in the light that he is suffering for his country. 
But I can only view it from another point of view.” 

Gandhi’s crime was that, in returning from Natal, he was unable 
to show his certificate, which he had burnt with the rest. He had 
refused to give his thumb-print as a means of identification which 
would have meant acquiescence in the act. Gandhi was removed to 


Volbrust jail and was dr.irunl to um k in f'aith, attired in the 

prison iijarh, lie was also itivnj the job of a swrejirr for some time. 
There were about 250 passive re.sKteis in diil'erent jails of the Trans* 
vaal at this time. Frotn Volksrust jail (iandhi sent a message to his 
people; “Keep absolutely firm to the end. Sufleritig is our remedy, 
Victory i.s certain.’' 

On October i(> a meeting w:is held in lanulon to jjrotest against 
Oandhi’s imprisonment. Sir M. Ithownaggree w;t,s in the chair and 
Me.ssrs. Lajpat Rai, Savarkar, Khapardc, Hcpiii (’.hand ra Pal and 
Dr. Ananda K, Ooomaraswamy participated. 'I he ;tssemhled Indians 
contiemned the inhuman treatment meted otit t(» their eompatriots 
in South Africa. 

On Sunday, October uy, (iandhi was transferred from Volbrust 
to Johannesburg. When he reached the station, tlressed in convict 
clothes, nuirked all <!vrr with the bnuul arrow, he was marched 
under heavy guard through (he streets, hei'ore sundown, earrying his 
bundles as any convict wouhl. In the jail (Jandhi w;is lodged in a 
ward of dangerous convict, s, where he ha<l to keep him, self awake 
all night. Kor tw(j days he was brought to the cmirt as a witness, 
manacled and handcuired. 

Immediately afler his release at the heginning of December, 
Oandhi .started attending to his legal and poliiic;il work in Johannes- 
burg. On December 10 K.isturh.ai, who liad frequent luemorrhagc 
for the last three months, underwent an operation in Durban. The 
doctor telepiionetl (iandhi alxnit the patient’s ,seriou.s condition. 
Gandhi took the train for Durban and was paine<i to hear that the 
doctor had given beef tea to Kasturbai. He immediately removed 
her, who wa.s mere skin and bone, to the Phoenix Settlement in 
drizzling rain. 

At Phoenix (Jandhi put Kasturbai untier his own hytlropathic 
treatment. She htid again begun getting hamiorrhuge. He entreated 
her to give up salt and pulse, s. Kiisturliai hud not much faith in his 
remedies and .she challenged (Jandhi to give up those articlc.s. “You 
are mistaken,” .said Gandhi. “If I was ailing and the dtjctor advised 
me to give up these or any other articles, I should unhesitatingly do 
so. But there 1 Without any medical sidvicc, I give up salt and pulses 
for one year, whether you do so or not." 

Kasturbai was shocked. vShc pleaded with Gandhi to take back 
the vow and promised to abstain from salt and pulses. Me would not 
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retract “a vow seriously taken”. He said, “It will be a test for me, 
and a moral support to you in carrying out your resolve.” The res- 
triction on salt he c.ontinued for ten long years, as he believed it to be 
unnecessary for v(^getarians. 

Gandhi now searcxdy left Kasturbai’s side. He fed her at intervals 
with lemon juice, and no other food or drink of any kind was given 
to her. 'Ihcn, gradually, fruit and milk were added, and lastly 
vegetables without condiments, and cereals. And without a single 
relapse, Kasturbai slowly returned to health. Her recovery from 
pernicious anaemia at that time was almost in the nature of a miracle, 
for it was still looked upon as one of the fatal diseases. Doctors had 
given up hopes, but Gandhi cured her. 

As in South Alrica, so in India, the year 1908 was a momentous 
one. In the wake ol' intense nationalist activity there followed ruthless 
repression. I'hc Congress met at Madras in December. There had 
been during the year some twenty prosecutions for sedition and as 
many convictions, which the Congress strongly deprecated. 

The Congress passed the following resolution on South Africa ; 
“It views with the greatest indignation the harsh and humil- 
iating and cruel treatment to which British Indians, even of the 
highest respectability and position, have been subjected to by the 
British colonics in South Africa, and expresses its alarm at the 
likelihood of such treatment resulting in far-reaching consequences 
of a mischievous character calculated to cause great injury to the 
best interests of the British Empire.” 
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'I’liK .sruiuKU.K ( niiiiiHK’d with ututbiUrd viituur, { )ii Jamiary tf), 1909 
(Jatidhi on his irturn to I hr 'JVansvaai was askotl by the politr officer 
at Volksrnst to produci' ids rrt>istralion ccrtilitatr and to means 
of id(*nlifif'alion. Faiitii.t; to <lo tliis, hr was arrrsit'd ;nid brought 
bofoiT the* inagistraU' who onlorod his roinovid from the colony, 
(Jatulhi w,is accordingly ‘'rcniou’<r\ and released at the border, a 
(|narterora mile away. But he rettirned almost immediately. Ik was 
re-arr<‘sted hut ntii ehtirged. 1 ie was released on his own recognizance 
tind proceeded ti> joh.nmeslnirg. 

On February 25 Oandhi .ind seven others were sentenced :it Volks- 
rust for refusing to prodttee eertilieates of registr.it ion and to give 
lingerprints, to a line of /,>,o or to undergo tliree montlis’ imprison- 
ment with liarcl lahonr. All went toj.iil, Addressing the emirt, (Jandhi 
said ; ''i consider myself the greatest olfentler in the Asisitie struggle, 
if the eonduet that I tun jmrsuing is held to be reprehensible. I a.<ik 
you to impose on me the liigliest pemilfy." 

(Jatidhi Wits released on the morning of Nkiy I'rom Fret oria jail. 
About a hutidred Indians were there to greet liim with hoiuiuets and 
garlands, iind at the head of the,se (buidhi marched to a mosque, 
where he addressed ii nu'i'ting: “Wliether our members he large or 
small, I earnestly pray (loti to give us strength to ciirry the burden 
until wc have reached the goal” 

Arrests, imprisonment, :md deportations Iteeame the order of the 
day. The imprisonment, release, re-itrrest and re-impiisonmcnt of 
Gandhi did not cheek the tmwiird miireh of llte movement. 

Each lime Gandhi returned from jitll some indcrmiihle, growth had 
taken place in liim. lie got iui opportunity this titne to study about 
thirty books which comprised English, Hindi, Gujarati, .Sanskrit, and 
Tamil works. He read Tolstoy, Emenson, Thoreau, and Garlylc, He 
studied Manusmrili, Paianjal To^a Dankoh the Upiinishads, the Gita 
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and the Bible. He studied and read Tamil books to show his “sincere 
gratefulness to the Tamils who had done so much in the struggle 
which no other Indian community did”. 

His observations on courting jail were as follows: 

“'rhe one view is why one should go to jail and there submit one- 
self to all personal restraints... Far better to pay up the fine than tobe 
thus incarcerated. May God spare His creatures from such sufferings 
in jail. Such thoughts make one really a coward, and being in con- 
stant dread of a jail life, deter him from undertaking to perform 
services in the interests of his country which might otherwise prove 
very valuable. 

“The other view is that it would be the height of one’s good fortune 
to be in jail in the interests and good name of one’s country and 
religion. 'There, there is very little of that misery which he has usually 
to undergo in daily life. There, he has to carry out the orders of one 
warder only, whereas in daily life he is obliged to carry out the be- 
hests of great many more. In the jail he has no anxiety to earn his 
daily bread and to prepare his meals. The government see to all 
that. They also look after his health for which he has to pay nothing. 
He gets enough work to exercise his body. He is freed from all his 
vicious habits. His soul is thus free. He has plenty of time at his dis- 
posal to pray to God. His body is restrained, but not his soul. He 
learns to be more regular in his habits. Those who keep his body in 
restraint, look after it. Taking this view of jail life, he feels himself 
quite a free being. If any misfortune comes to him or any wicked 
warder happens to use any violence towards him, he learns to appre- 
ciate and exercise patience, and is pleased to have an opportunity 
of keeping control over himself. Those who think this way are sure to 
be convinced that even jail life can be attended with blessings. It 
solely rests with individuals and their mental attitude to make it one 
of blessings or otherwise. I trust, however, that the readers of my 
experience of life in the Transvaal jail will be convinced that the real 
road to ultimate happiness lies in going to jail and undergoing suffer- 
ings and privations there in the interest of one’s country and religjon. 

“Placed in a similar position for refusing his poll-tax the American 
citizen Thoreau, expressed similar thoughts in 1849. Seeing the walls 
of the cell in which he was confined, made of solid stone two or Aree 
feet thick, and the door of wood and iron a foot thick, he said to 
himself thus : 



‘“I saw that,irthm' was a wail nfstcnif ht'twocii mr and niy towns- 
men, there was a si ill more cliflicnlt one to eltnih or break through 
before they could get to l)e as free as 1 was. I di<l not ieel for a moment 
confined, and the walls seemed a great waste of stone and mortar. I 
felt as if I alone of all my townsmen had paid my tax. They ]>lainly 
did not know how to treat me, hut behaved like ])ersons who arc 
underbred. In every thieat .lud every e(»inpliment there was a blun- 
der; fi>r they thought that my chief desire was to slaml the other side 
ol the stone-wall. I ('oid<l not hut smih* lose<' how industriously they 
locked the<looron my meditations, which followed them out again 
without let or hiiulrancf, and they were iie.arly all that was danger- 
ous. As they <'ould not reach m<-, they li.ul resolved to punish my 
body; just a.s boys if they cannot come to some pcr.son against whom 
they have spite, will al)n.sehisdog. I .saw that the state was half-witted, 
that it was timi<l as a lone woman with her silver spoons, and it did 
not know its I'riends from its foes, and 1 lost all my remaining res[)ect 
for it and pitied it.' ” 

After release, (Jandhi took tij) the tight with a<i(ie(l vigour. He 
sekbm got more than about four hours’ sleep, and every minute of 
his waking hours was occupied with anxious tlnmght and work. In 
an interview to mal Afneurv, he said; “The Indians have gone 
tlirough the struggle i'or the last two ye;irs and over u,ooo hav<‘gonc 
through the prisons of the Tnuisv;ial, that is to say nearly one-third 
<jf the actual resitUait Indian population of the 'I’ransvual. The 
Govcninicnt consitler that it will he possible to starve tis into sub- 
mission, But I helive that w<; have amongst ounselves a very large 
and sullicicnt number of people to curry on the struggle, in the face 
of all odds.” 

The Indian merchants did not lag behind. Mr. A. M. (luchalia, 
chairman ot the British Indian Asstunation, in calling upon hLs credi- 
tors to take charge of his asset.s, said: “Now Indian merclumts have 
to face voluntary poverty, enforced poverty or disgrace. They have 
no desire to enrich, what is to them, an unjust CJovermncnt, at the 
expense of their creditors or themselves. They hitve no desire to face 
disgrace. They must, therefore, for the present, cease to he merchants 
and return the goods they have to their creditor, ifany, or otherwise 
close down their stores.” 

fhc Government realized that they could not subdue the satya- 
grahis. There were storms and lulls but both partie.s had somewhat 
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weakened. Gandhi was released on May 24. The question of future 
policy, which had been insistent for some time past, became doubly 
so, in view of the prospective union of the South African colonies. 
General Botha and General Smuts were expected in London towards 
the middle of July. Gandhi suggested that an Indian deputation 
should visit London, as he hoped that there atleast, “the British would 
view the imperial question from an imperial rather than a parochial 
point of view.” 

Gandhi and Sheth Haji Habib, a Memon merchant from Porban- 
dar, left Capetown on deputation on June 23, reaching London on 
July 10. Gandhi was now a changed man. On his way to England he 
wrote : “Truth to tell, I rather prefer jail life than a first-class cabin 
in this steamer. Here we are more attended to than babies. We are 
spoiled with eating. The innumerable servants leave us no room for 
physical exertion. I am almost tired of perpetually washing my 
hands and keeping them clean. They were far better in Pretoria jail, 
Alas ! I cannot pray here with the same depth, earnestness and devo- 
tion. This is the literal truth. Where there is pomp, where there is 
glitter, ease and pleasure, there you cannot remain an humble and 
faithful servant of God.” 

The Indian deputation failed to make any impression on the 
British bureaucrats. Generals Smuts and Botha were already there. 
Gandhi worked hard and met many British journalists and Members 
of Parliament but with little effect. Gandhi frankly confessed ; “The 
more I see of them, the more am I tired of calling on persons con- 
sidered to be great. It is all a thankless and fruitless task. Everyone 
seems to be wrapt in his own thoughts. Those in power have scarcely 
any sense of justice for its own sake. They care for maintaining and 
magnifying their position. Had it been a question of justice, pure 
and simple, it would have been decided long ago. To drudge in this 
way, to waste one whole precious day in trying to see at most one or 
two persons, to spend money on all this, goes against the grain of a 
satyagrahi. Far better to go to jail and suffer. If our demand is 
granted, it would be more on account of the hardships endured by 
those who have gone to jail than as a result of the labours of the 
deputation; and if we fail, the reason would clearly be that we have 
not suffered enough.” 

Lord Ampthill conveyed to Gandhi a message from General Botha. 
The message was also an indication of British policy. “General Botha 
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h willing to gnuit yonr minor tlcimuids. Hnl h<‘ is not irady to repeal 
the Asiatic Art or t<i amotKl tlx- Immigrants' R<'slrictiou Art. lie also 
rcTuses to rrmov<‘ the colour b.u vvhii’li has hern set up in tlx" law of 
the land. (Jenrral Smuts is id' the saiiu' miiul as (Jeueral llotha, and 
this is their fma! oftl'r. If you .isk liu' imn'e you will oidy he inviting 
trouble for yourself as well .is for your people." 

Sheth U.iji Habib ai'cepling the |)roposals s.ud in (lujarati: "Ido 
not like the rommunily to suifer any more. 'I'lie [larty I represent 
constitutes the m.ijority ol th«‘ roimmmity, .uul it .dso holds the major 
portion of the rommunity’s vve.dth." 

CJandhi trauslat<'d the I'olle.igue's senteures vvonl by word to Lord 
Ampthill and thru on behalf of the saty.igi'ahis he said: “My col- 
hsague is right when he says that he represents a numerically and 
fmunrially strongi'r section. ‘fhe Imlians foi whom 1 spi'ak are com* 
panitively poor ami inferior in numbers, 1ml they are r<‘sohtte unto 
death. 'They are fighting not only for pr.iciic.il relii'f but for juinciple 
as well. We have an idi'.i ol (Jener.il Botha's might, but we altachslill 
greater weight to our pleilge, and, iherellire, we are ready to lace the 
worst in the aii of abiding by it. We vsill Ik' p.uii'nf in the eonlideiice 
that ifwi'stiek tooursolmmi nwolnlion, (»o<l, in whose name we have 
made it, will see to its fnlfilmetit." 

It was during this visit to Kngland that (!amlhi met leatlers of the 
.suH'ragate eampaign. He took keen interi'st in all their work, and 
learnt mueh of the value and metho<ls of p;issive resistauee from 
some of the British vvomeii. Iti partieular, he thought highly ofMrf). 
Ihuiklutrst ;ind Mrs. Desportl. He ex|)resMe<l regret that ;i militant 
section should have been active and that it shiiuld have resorted to 
methods of vhilenei’. "’riiey have their own weapon. Why should 
they copy the evil ways of men?’’ 

Gandhi wore in London the eonventiomil dress of an Rnglish gentle- 
man- a silk hat, well-eut eoat, sjiiarl shoes and socks, and for dress 
occasions he donned starehcfl shirt and eolhir, tidl-eoat an<l waist- 
coat. He sttiycd at the W<’.stininster Bulaee Hotel, catering for good 
middle-class clientele anti visiting politieiatw frtiin overseas. 

Just as beloved offering hospitJility in South Africa, so too he loved 
to offer it in London. 'J’he hostpitality was of the simplest kind. Often 
a dozen friends and visitors would meet by invitation in his private 
sitting-room at lunch-time. I'he ttible in the centre, norntally covered 
with a velvet cloth, would now be covered with newspapers and piles 
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of oranges, apples, bananas, grapes, and a big bag of unshelled pea- 
nuts, would bo put ready. Gandhi would ring for the smartly dressed 
waiter, and order tea and toast for those who desired it. Then all 
would set to work, eating, talking and laughing. 

Gandhi stayed in London for about four months. His arrival in 
England was preceded by the mlirder of Sir Curzon Wyllie by 
Madanlal Dhingra on July i. At the police court Dhingra claimed 
that it was his right as a patriot to commit this deed, and later at the 
Old Bailey he dimied the right of the Lord Chief Justice to pass sen- 
tence on him. Dhingra, from the dock, said : “I admit the other day I 
attempted to .shed English blood as an humble revenge for the in- 
human hangings and deportations of patriotic Indian youths. In this 
attempt I have consulted none but my own conscience. I have con- 
spired with none but my own duty. I believe that a nation held down 
by foreign bayonets is in a perpetual state of war, since often battle is 
rendered impossible to a disarmed race. I attacked by surprise ; since 
guns were denied me, I drew my pistol and fired. As a Hindu I felt 
that wrong to my country is an insult to God. Her cause is the cause 
of Shri Rama, her service is the service of Shri Krishna. Poor in 
wealth and intellect, a son like myself has nothing else to offer to the 
mother but his own blood, and so I have sacrificed the same on her 
altar. The lc.sson required in India at present is to learn how to die, 
and the only way to teach it is by dying ourselves. Therefore, I die, 
and glory in my martyrdom.” 

Fearlessly Dhingra reiterated his faith and concluded his speech by 
saying; *'My only prayer to God is may I be reborn of the same 
Mother, and may I re-die in the same sacred cause till the cause is 
successful and she stands free for the good of humanity and to the 
glory of God.” His last words were “Bande Mataram”. 

Dhingra’s speech made a deep impression. Referring to the speech 
Mr. Winston Churchill, Under-secretary for the Colonies, remarked, 
“the finest ever made in the name of patriotism . 

During this stay Gandhi came in contact with well-known Indian 

terrorists in London. Their bravery impressed him, but he felt that 
their zeal was misguided. Referring to Dhingra’s deed Gandhi said . 
“Those who believe that India has gained by Dhingra’s act and other 
similar acts in India make a serious mistake. Dhingra was a patriot, 
but his love was blind. He gave his body in a wrong way, its result 
can only be mischievous.” 
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Gandhi to 'I'ulstJiy htr iiisi>iriili<)»t. Ho wrote loTolsioyfor 

the first time during jus stay itj Lonthun In Ins reply to jjiijrjctter 
Tolstoy showed the liv('!i<‘st synijrathy for liis Indian <lisei[)le: “I 
have just received y«)t»r most interesting letter, whielt has given me 
great pleasure. God ht^lp our tlear bisuhers anti et>>workers in the 
Transvaal, the same struggle of the fentler against the harsh, of 
meekness and lovt‘ against prith? anti vinlenee, is every year making 
itseH'inore and mortr felt among ns Itere also, esjieeially in one of the 
very sharpest of the confliels of the religions law with the vvt )rldly laws 
in refusals ttt military serviee. .Such refusals are becoming ever more 
and more frequent. I greet yoti fraternally .tntl am glad to have 
intereourse with ytnt." 

Gandhi left Lontlon cut November i‘j, disappointeil but with grim 
determination to fight to tlte bitter end (lie battle t>f saiyagraha. 
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1909 

During ms London sojourn, Gandhi began to think deeply about 
India’s home rule. There he sought out Indians of all shades 
of political opinion-nationalists, constitutionalists and terrorists. 
While he debated with them, his own political views were taking 
shape. Some of the tenets, which later formed the core of his booklet, 
found their first expression in his letter addressed to Lord Ampthill 
on October 9, 1909, from the Westminster Palace Hotel 
He wrote that impatience with the British rule was widespread in 
India as was Indian hatred of the British. Partisans of violence were 
gaining ground. Against this, repression would be futile. Yet he 
feared that “British rulers will not give liberally, and in time. The 
British people seem to be obsessed by the demon of commercial 
selfishness. The fault is not of men but of the system . . . India is 
exploited in the interests of foreign capitalists. The true remedy lies, 
in my humble opinion, in England discarding modern civilization . . . 
which is a negation of the spirit of Christianity.” 

“But this is a large order,” he said. “The railways, machineries, 
and the corresponding increase of indulgent habits are the true 
badge of slavery of the Indian people, as they are of Europeans.^ I, 
therefore, have no quarrel with the rulers. I have every quarrel with 
their methods ... To me the rise of cities like Calcutta and Bombay is a 
matter of sorrow rather than congratulations. India has lost in having 
broken up a part of her village system. 

“Holding these views, I share the national spirit, but I totally dis- 
sent from the methods, whether of the Extremists or of the Moderates, 
for either party relics on violence ultimately. Violent methods must 
mean an acceptance of modern civilization, and, therefore, of the 
same ruinous composition we notice here, and the consequent destruc- 
tion of morality. I should be uninterested in the fact as to who 
rules. I should expect rulers to rule according to my wish, otherwise 
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I ccust* to li('Ii) thrill to nilr mi'. 1 hrcnmc a passive rcsistcr against 
the rulers.” 

During his return voyai’e to Soiitii Africa on hoard S.S. Kiltlmian 
Cmtli\ (Jaiulhi wioli- in (iujaiati liis rannms :p»,ooo-\vord hook, Hind 
Swtiiqj, or hiilinn Umm' RuU\ in ipop. He worked day and night over 
the manuscript, fiom Novcinhei ig to Novemher Vi,*, and wrote it 
on the steamer's stationery, in all v/t pages. ,\hout fifty pages he 
wrote with the left hand. 

(Jandhi was perturbed hy thi' terrorist tendencies spreading 
among his eompalriots. lie felt that violent <> was no remedy for 
India’s ills, and that her civilization reiiuited the use of a different 
and higher weaiion for self-piotet tion. lie wrote thi' hook in answer 
to the Inditui school of violence ami its prototype in South Africa: 
“The satyagraha of South Africa was still an infant hardly two 
years old. But it had developed sufhciently to vviite of it with some 
degree of confidence.’’ In the worrls of its autlior, Iltml SuHiiaj teaches 
“ the gospel of love in jilace of that of hate. It replaces violence with 
self-sacrifice. It pits sotil fiirce against hiute foice.” 

Hind Swar/tj is ii severe condemnation of “ modern l ivilizatiou’’. 
It is divided into twenty eluiplers, tiealiiig with swaraj, civilization, 
lawyers, doctors, machinery, education, ji.issivi' resisttuiee and other 
matters. It deals with praetii al (piestions in a most origiiiid way. It is 
written in dialogue fiirm, reaching gri'at heights in some places. It is 
a faithful record of eonversations h<* liad with workers, out* of whom 
was an avow'cd terrorist, 'i'he hook is written in perfect tiandhian 
.style -tcr.se, simple and logical. 

In Hind Swaraj there is it eliapler in which a coinpiirison has been 
made between Italy iuid India; and there the fuiHlameiitiils of 
Gandhi’s conception ofswariij are elciirly stilted : 

“ If you believe that, lieeiurse Italiims rule Ilitly, tlie Ilaliau uatum 
is happy, you are groping in diirkne,ss. Mazzbii hits shown eonclu- 
.sivcly that Italy did not beeome free. Victor Kimnamtel gave onc 
mcaning to the expression; Mitzzini g;ive iinother. According to 
Emmanuel, Cavour and even <5aribuldi, lliily meant the King of 
Italy and his henchmen. According to Mitzzini, it meiint the whole 
of the Italian people, that is, its agrieulturists. Emmitnuel wtis only 
its servant. The Italy of Mazzini .still remains in a stiite. of slavery. 
The working classes in thiit land are still unhappy. Tltey, therefore, 
indulge in assassination, rise in revolt, iind rebellion oti their part is 
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always cxj)(;ctod. What substantial gait: did Italy obtain after the 
withdr;iw:d of the Austrian troops? The gain was only nominal. The 
condition of the people in general still remains the same. I am sure 
you do not wish to reproduce such a condition in India. I believe 
that you want the millions of India to be happy, not that you want 
the reins of government in your hands. If that be so, we have to 
consider only one thing: how can the millions obtain self-rule? You 
will admit that peoplt' under several Indian princes are being ground 
down. The latter mercilessly crush them. Their tyranny is greater 
than that oftho English and, if you want such tyranny in India, then 
wc shall never agree. My patriotism docs not teach me that I am to 
allow people to be crushed under the heel of Indian princes, if only 
the English retire. If I have the power, I should resist the tyranny of 
Indian princes just as much as that of the English. By patriotism I 
mean the welfare of the whole people, and if I could secure it at the 
hands of the Ihiglish, 1 should bow down my head to them. If any 
Englishman dedicated his life to securing the freedom of India, 
resisting tyranny and serving the land, I should gladly welcome that 
Englishman as an Indian.” 

In trying to define the ideal of swaraj , Gandhi wrote: “It is 
Swaraj when wc learn to rule ourselves. Such swaraj has to be 
experienced by each one for himself. What others get for me is not 
swaraj but foreign rule.” 

On means and ends, he wrote : “The means may be likened to a 
seed, the end to a tree; and there is just the same inviolable connec- 
tion between the means and the end as there is between the seed 
and the tree. I am not likely to obtain the result flowing from the 
worship of God by laying myself prostrate before Satan. If, there- 
fore, anyone were to say, ‘I want to worship God ; it does not matter 
that I do so by means of Satan,’ it would be set down as ignorant 
folly. We reap exactly as we sow.” 

In a letter to a friend in India, Gandhi summarized the contents 
of Hind Swaraj in the following words : 

“i. There is no impassable barrier between East and West. 

“2. There is no such thing as western or European civilization, but 
there is a modern civilization which is purely material. 

“3. The people of Europe, before they were touched by modern 
civilization, had much in common with the people of the East ; any- 
how the people of India, and even today Europeans who are not 
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touched by modern civili/.ation, arc f.ir Ix'ltcr able to mix with 
Indians tlian flu' oilspring ol that civili/ation. 

“4. It is not the British people who are ruling India, imt it is 
modern civilization, through its railways, telegraph, lelephonc, and 
almost every invention which has been claimed to be a triumph of 
civilization. 

“5. Bombay, (lalcutta, and the other chief cities of India arc the 
retil phigiK’-spots, 

“6. If British rule weiS' rcplaccjl tomorrow by Indian rule based on 
modern methods, India wotd<l be no bett<'r, ex<'<'pt that she would 
be able to retain some of the money that is drained away to England; 
but then India would only become a s<’cond or lifth nation of Europe 
or Ameriea. 

“7. East ;uid West can really meet when the West hits thrown 
overboard imxleru eivilizatioii, almost in its entirety. 'I'hey etui also 
seemingly meet when Etist has tilso aihipted modern elviliziition, but 
that meeting would he tin tinned trme, even tis it is between, .say, 
CJcrmtuiy tind Englaiul, both of whieli mitions are living in the Htill 
of Heath in order to avoid being devoured, the one by the other, 

“B. It is simply impertinence for any man or any body of men to 
begin or to contcmpltitc rcfonii of the whole world. To attempt to do 
so by means of highly tirtilieial tind speedy locomotion, is to tiUcmpt 
the impossible, 

“9. Incrctise of mtiterial comforts, it may be generally laid down, 
does not in any wtiy whatsoever emuluee to moral growth. 

‘To. Medical science is the concentniteil essence of black magic. 
QtKickery is infinitely preferable to what passes for high medical 
.skill us such. 

“ii. Hospitals are the instruments that the Devil has been using 
for his own purpose, in order to keep his hold on his kingdtjm. They 
perpetuate vice, misery and degradiition and real shivery. I was 
entirely oil the track when I considered tluit I should receive a 
medical training. It would be sinful for me in any way whatsoever 
to take part in the abominations tluU go in the hospitals. If there were 
no hospitals for venereal diHea.sc.s, or even for eonsumptivas, we 
should have lc.s8 consumption, and le.s.s sexual vice amongst us. 

“la. India’s salvation consists in unlearning what she has learnt 
during the past fifty years or so. The railways, telegraphs, hospitals, 
lawyers, doctors, and such like have ail to go, and the so-called 
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upper classes have lo learn to live consciously and religiously and 
deliberately the simple life of a peasant knowing it to be a life giving 
true happiness. 

“13. India should wear no machine-made clothing whether it 
comes out of European mills or Indian mills. 

“14. England can help India to do this and then she will have 
justified her hold on India. There seems to be many in England 
today who think likewise. 

“15. There was true wisdom in the sages of old having so regulated 
society as to limit the material conditions of the people ; the rude 
plough of perhaps five thousand years ago is the plough of the hus- 
bandman today. Therein lies salvation. People live long under such 
conditions, in comparative peace much greater than Europe has 
enjoyed after having taken up modern activity, and I feel that every 
enlightened man, certainly every Englishman, may, if he chooses, 
learn this truth and act according to it. 

“It is the true spirit of passive resistance that has brought me to 
the above almost definite conclusions. As a passive resister, I am 
unconcerned whether such a gigantic reformation — shall I call it — 
can be brought about among people who find their satisfaction from 
the present mad rush. If I realize the truth of it, I should rejoice in 
following it, and, therefore, I could not wait until the whole body of 
people had commenced. All of us who think likewise have to take the 
necessary step, and the rest, if we are in the right, must follow. The 
theory is there; our practice will have to approach it as much as 
possible. Living in the midst of the rush, we may not be able to shake 
ourselves free from all taint. Every time I get into a railway car or 
use a motor-bus, I know that I am doing violence to my sense of 
what is right. I do not fear , the logical result on that basis. The 
visiting of England is bad, and any communication between South 
Africa and India by means of ocean greyhounds is also bad and so on. 
You and I can, and may outgrow these things in our present bodies, 
but the chief thing is to put our theory right. You will be seeing 
there all sorts and conditions of men. I, therefore, feel that I should 
no longer withhold from you what I call the progressive step I have 
taken mentally. If you agree with me, then it will be your duty to tell 
the revolutionaries and everybody else that the freedom they want, 
or they think they want, is not to be obtained by killing people or 
doing violence, but by setting themselves right and by becoming 



anti rt'mainiii.i.’, inily [luiiaii. 'i licn tlu* British rtilcrs will he st'i'vaiUs 
;md IK) masters. Tiicy uill he trustees, niitl imi tsiaitts, ami they will 
live in perl'eet [le.'iee witli tlie wlntle i)l'tlie inh.ihitants t»l Iiuiia. 'I’Jik; 
future, tiierefore, lies nut with the Biitish r.iee, hut witli the Indians 
Uiemselvt's, ami if tliey li.ive suHiiient .seii'-aliueipition -uul ahste- 
niiousness, tliey can in. ike theniselse.s free tliis very moment, and 
when we liave aiiivetl in ludi.i at tin- siinplieits wliieli is still ours 
largely and whieh w.is ours entiiidy until .i linv )ear.s ago, it will still 
he possible f()i' the best Indians and the best I'airopeaus to see one 
another throughout tlie length and breatith of Indi.i and :u t a.s the 
leaven. When theie w.is no i.ipid loeomotion, te.u hers and pre.aehers 
went on foot, Irom one end of the eountis to the other, braving all 
dangers, not for reeoupiiig their IkmIiIi though .ill th.it I'ollowecl 
fronitheir tramps but lltr the s.ik<‘ of himi.uiits. Then were Benares 
and other pl.iees of jiilgi image, the holy eities, where. is today they 
are an abotnlnatiou. 

“ You will reeollei t you used to r.ite me ioi t. liking to my ehildreii 
in CJujarati. I now feel more and moie eoiivineeii th.it I w.is ah- 
.solutely right in rel'using tot, ilk to them in Mnidish. lunx y a (lujavati 
writing to another (luj.iriili in haiglish, whii h, ,is you wouhl properly 
remark, he. nusprouounee,s, and writes uugi.imm.itieaily. 1 should 
certainly never commit the ludicrous liluiuh’is in writing (Jujarati 
that 1 do in writing or spe, iking Knglish. I think that when I speak 
in English to an Indian or .i foreigner, 1 in .i measure unlearn the 
language. If I want to le.irn It well, and if 1 want to iittime my ear to 
it, I ciin only do so by talking to .m Mnglishm.ui .uul by listening to 
an Engiishinan speaking." 

The book first tippeared seriiilly in Imluin Opitimi. hater it was 
published in hook liirm, to be [iroseribed in Mareii tpio, hy the 
Bomliay CJovernment. In answer to this action, (huuihi puhlLshcd 
tlie English tnuisiation. When (Jokhale .saw the translation, he 
thought it so crude and hastily coneeived tlml he prophesied that 
Gandhi himself would destroy tlie hook after .spending a year in India. 

Hind Swaraj is the quinle.ssenee of (Jaiulhi's itleas. It was written 
when he was forty. .Some ten years later, (laudhi writing of the 
book .said: “I withdrtiw nothing except one word of it, and that in 
deference to a lady friemi," 

“Whilst the views expressed in Hind SwatttJ are held hy me," .sttid 
Gandhi, “I have hut ende.avouretl humbly to liillow Tolstoy, Euskia , 
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Thoreau, Emerso n and other writers, besides the masters of Indian 
philosophy. Tolstoy has been one of my teachers for a number of 
years.” 

The “humble follower” sent a copy of Hind Swaraj for Tolstoy’s 
perusal. Tolstoy in a letter to Gandhi said : “I have read your book 
with great interest, for I consider the question there dealt with — 
passive resistance — to be of very great importance, not only for 
India, but for the whole of humanity.” 



In (lid lUirks (hi ml hi 


I 

(lANDiii’s tiiissinn to !,oiul<m hoir no fruit. RriilyiiiR to :i question 
in the Hoiw' ofl.ords, I,or(l (Irewe, the Sei'cet.uy of State for India, 
on Noveniher 17, iqoti, remaiked: “'riie spokeMiien for the Indians 
have put their i.ise with skill and fairness. 'I'he Transv.ial ministers 
. were willinit; to me<’t the majority ol‘ di(li<'u!ties. 'i'here remains, 
Itowever, the theoretical grievance that the Transvaal was shutting 
out the Asiatics. We cannot thwart the polii’v of self-governing 
colonies of South Africa." 

In Indiii, tlu" petiple heanl of the homes broken .incl the families 
ruineri in the struggle. Fathers and sons sometimes had gone to jail 
simultaneously, leaving poor motlu'rs and wives to maint.ain them- 
selves by hiiwkitig fruit ami vegetables. Mereliants, who bad never 
undergone physical cxetiion, had lieen hreakiug stones or doing 
seavengers’ work in the 'I'raitsvaal jttils, wretehedly fed anti seantily 
dressed in the ehill winter. 

(iokhtile, ttddressing it meeting in Bombay, gave the following 
gniphie description : "Ytm will see that the first part of this resolution 
is pnietically identiciil with a re.sohttion which wtis adopted in this 
very htdl til the beginning of hist year by a pubiie meeting presided 
over by the Ag;t Kh:m, The position ttiday is far worse tlian it was 
when the last meeting was held. Again out of about R,ooo men in the 
Transvaal 7,500 were engaged in the strtiggle. 'Foday the total 
Indian population in that colony has droppetl to less than (i,()Oo; and 
though most of thc.se are in <ieej) sympathy with the struggle ;md are 
helping it finaneitdly aud in other ways, the brunt of the imoseeution 
is being borne by a brave band tjf about 500 Indians, led by the 
indomitable Gandhi, a rntin of tremendous spiritual power, one 
who is made of the stuff of which great heroes and rntn’tyrs tire made. 
Those who will speak to the .seeond resolution will tell you what 
dreadful hardships and sufferings have been endured by the passive 
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rcsisicrs for the cause. Briefly 2,500 sentences, mostly of hard labour 
have been inflicted. About a thousand persons have been absolutely 
ruined and a thousand more have left the colony. The struggle, 
however, has continued unabated to the present day. The first thing 
we have to realize is that Mr. Gandhi and our other countrymen in 
the Transvaal are fighting not for themselves but for the honour and 
the future interests of our motherland. Look at the splendid manner 
in which the whole movement has been managed. Hindus, Muslims, 
Parsis, all hold together as one man. Surely a man who can achieve 
this must represent a great moral force, and must not be lightly 
judged. I am sure, we all think that Mr. Gandhi is perfectly justified 
in resorting to passive resistance when all other means of redress 
failed. I am sure, if any of us had been in the Transvaal during 
these days we should have been proud to range ourselves under 
Mr. Gandhi’s banner and work with him and suflTer with him in the 
great cause.” 

As Gandhi set foot in Capetown on November 30, he received a 
cable from London that Ratanji Jamshedji Tata, the great Indian 
industrialist, had given Rs. 25,000 to the satyagraha fund. The 
imprisonment of over 3,000 Indians, the deportation of more than 
200 passive resisters, and the infliction of untold sufferings upon 
hundreds of families were intensely felt in India. Thousands of 
rupees were collected for relief of those rendered destitute in the 
struggle. Even the Indian princes began to show lively interest in 
the passive resistance. 

Gandhi was now widely known in India. The Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee suggested Gandhi’s name for the presidentship 
of the forthcoming Indian National Congress. Mr. Natesan, editor of 
Indian Review, cabled for a message and in response, Gandhi replied : 
“I do not know that I am at all competent to send any message. At 
the present moment I am unable. to think of anything but the task 
immediately before me, namely, the struggle that is going on in 
the Transvaal. I hope our countrymen throughout India realize 
that it is national in its aim, in that it has been undertaken to save 
India’s honour. I may be wrong, but I have not hesitated publicly 
to remark th ^ it is the g reatest struggle of modern times, because it 
is the purest ^s well i^j^n its goal as in its methods. Violence in any 
shape or form is entirely eschewed. The satyagrahis believe that 
self-suffering is the only true and effective means to procure lasting 
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rcforiiis. TIk y hokl lli.it in an f'aillily .snvcrcinn in an ciuihly 

riMiHtitntinn is sulinniinatn In ln\atl\ tn (an! and liis mnstitution.” 

Rcfcrrinij; tn the ( kniy.irss (iaiullii said : “I Ariiturr tn sujLtjtcst that 
a stiuitKlc Mich as this is \vnii!i\ nl'itci njivinn. flic hcsl, ifiint indeed 
the exclusive, atleiitinn nl'lhe C limiteess. U'ii he nnl impertinent, I 
would like tn dislin!;uish between this .tnd njhcr items on the pm- 
,u;rannnc nl'die (lnn;;ress. The nppnsitinii In the laws nr the policy 
with which the other items deal dnes not involve any material 
Millerini;. The (Inm-ress activity consists in .i nient.d attitude without 
cnrrespnndinit ai tinn, Ma\ i aho sumitesl that in jmndcrinft over and 
concent ratiiut our alleulinn upon passive resisiam'e, we would 
pcrchaiue find out that llir the many ills we MiH'ei from in India 
pas.sive resistance is an infallihle panaer.i. It is worthy of eareful 
study and I am sure it will he round that it is the oidy weapon that 
is suited to the itenius of our people .uid our land, whieh is the 
tinisery of'the most am ieni reliipons and has verv little to learn from 
modern I'ivilizalion a eiviliz.ilion haseti on violeiiee of the blackest 
typ<’, largely a negative of the divine in man, ami which is rushing 
headlong to its own ruin.'' 

On Deremher au (Jaiulhi and si.x others were permitted to enter 
the Transvaal without arrest, to (ilaeate the forthcoming Indian 
(longress. 'I’mMml Lnitki remarked ; "‘I'he Indian National ( longrcss 
meets at laihore on Mond.iy. It is expected that there willhealarge 
majority in favoiu'of giving laird Morley's lellirnis .1 fair working trial, 
The only ehauee of the I'xlremists seoring a vielmy lies in their being 
irritated by treatment of their fellow-i'ountrymen in the colony,” 

'file Indian Nittional (loiigress jiiel at Lahore in late Deeemhcr. 
Pandit Malaviya, the president, sahl that at the last (longress the 
rd'orms were imiled with joy, htit the regulations tssue<l five, weeks 
befeirt* the present (longress inid caused watlespretid disappointment 
and disstitisfiu'tion. lie siiid that the gram of esi'e.ssive representation 
to the Muslims on the new provineial euuiicils had e.tused, as it was 
intended to etuise, a serious estrangement between the Hindus <md 
the Muslims. 

Gokhalc moved a resolution on the Smith Africtin tdiairs and he 
paid a glowing tribute to (Jaitdhi : “After the imni<nt;d part which 
Mr, Gandhi lias played in the Soutli Africau affair I must say it 
will not be possible for any Indian, at ttny time, here or in any other 
assembly of Indians, to mention his mune without deep emotion or 
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pride. (Here the huge Congress gathering rose to its feet and accorded 
three hearty cheers for Gandhi) Gentlemen, it is one of the privileges 
of my life that I know Mr. Gandhi intimately and I can tell you 
that a purer, a nobler, a braver and a more exalted spirit has never 
'moved on this earth. Mr. Gandhi is one of those men, who living an 
austerely simple life themselves and devoted to all the highest prin- 
ciples of love to their fellow beings and to truth and justice, touch the 
eyes of their weaker brethren as with magic and give them a new 
vision. He is a man, who may be well described as a man among 
men, a hero among heroes, a patriot amongst patriots, and we may 
well say that in him Indian humanity at the present time has really 
reached its high watermark.” 

Natesan spoke movingly on South Africa. The audience frantically 
responded and showered notes and gold. Women tore off their rings 
and bangles to help the satyagrahis in South Africa and Rs. 18,000 
were collected on the spot. For the first time Gandhi’s name was 
mentioned in the official resolution of the Congress. It called upon 
“all the Indians of whatever race or creed to help the satyagrahis 
unstintedly with funds”. 

President Malaviya cabled Gandhi ; “The Congress deeply appre- 
ciates and admires the heroic struggle of the brethren, urges conti- 
nuance and promises the utmost support. Cabling funds. Have 
cabled General Botha to grant relief.” 

On January 10, 1910 Ratan Tata wrote to Gandhi from Bombay: 
“My warm appreciation of the noble struggle our countrymen are 
waging and I am gratified to find that the beginning thus made by 
me (Rs. 25,000 in donation) has been followed up, though not quite 
well as I would have wished. I need hardly add that I shall watch 
the progress of the struggle with great interest and sincerely hope 
that these brave efforts for the vindication and upholding of the 
country’s honour and dignity will soon be crowned with the success 
they deserve.” The Nizam of Hyderabad subscribed Rs. 2,500 to the 
Passive Resistance Relief Fund. Ratan Tata sent another Rs. 25,000 
with a letter urging passive resistance, and hoping that the Union 
Parliament would grant an honourable settlement. Mr. J.B. Petit 
sent ;(j400 and persuaded others to help the struggle. 

The All-India Muslim League held at Delhi referred to the 
martyrdom of Indians in South Africa. The Aga Khan collected 
Rs. 3,000 on the spot for the Passive Resistance Relief Fund. 
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OiK' diiy, in tli<' iip't \\<Tk <'l Nfanli, ihr pl.ilforni pre. 

,s<'nt<Hl :i of .uiiniali<tn. Nc.iilv ;{o<i liuii.uis wcit- jtwM’ut with 
it.’uiands to sec thr icsi.slns oj}‘. 'I’hr salv.iiti .this li.ncilcd third 
class, and llic antlt<irifit’s piovidcd thcni with special coiu|iai1monts, 
I'roin Natal, nu'ti hal !)\ (i.tinllii uossed the l>ni‘der uncliallengcd 
arriving iii johaiineshnrg. ( )n the way they w<Te nief h\ loc.il Indians. 
The salVitgr.diis coiiunettced ii.nvkimj: aiul (onrted .irrest. They 
were deported to Natal. "I do futt know," sai<i (i.nidhi, “why the 
(ioveinnient do not anest me," 

In a hater to (Jokhale, tl.ifed .'Vpiil v’f,, < Jaiidhi gave ■> halancc* 
sheet of'tlie situatimi: "In .tnswer to mv eahie of the (ith Decenihcr 
last, you e.ihled impiiring wli.il fumK were rripiiiTd, and in my 
replying <ahle ! stated as follows: 'Present ie(|nirenients thousand 
[<onnds. Expert imprisonment heline en«l of month. Much more 
retjuin’d later,' (hi the s.ime d,ty I wioie to you how the funds are 
being dealt witli. In that letter I told you ih.it the debt incurred in 
eondueting idioenix by me person.dly was p.iiii out of the amount 
reeeived from you. 'I’liis eovers over £i,'joo. I gave you also the 
approximate sumtiiary of monthly expenses ; ( hlice here £'50; Ofliec 
London Xi.pd lutlittn Ofiinimi /.'io; Ihstressed lamilies /.Uf,. 

"luymir letter replying to mine yott were gootl enough to inform 
me tliiil the expeirses were in order, 

“In view of the certainty of prolongation <if the struggle yet for 
some con.siderablr time, it is neee.ssary Ibr me to give you a resume 
of receipts and expemliture, amt oi' the events to <tate. The monies 
obtained to tltite .since Dei ember last are: Bombay ;p. 4(f.; 

Rangoon ^'yfjo; Loiuion H.n 'jttl.; Mozambltiue ^'fjo: Zaii/ibar 
:T- Lorenzo Marque,s /.'ii, igu; Natal itb.; Local 
£1. 7.1. "jd. 'I'otal X', '),«%. im, yd. 

“'J'hc Bombay fund is divhled inu> two parts 
been .sent to be u.sed for carrying on the struggle generally, and 
.iCSSd. i^.v. 41/, has lieen earmarked for relief of distress among the 
passive, resisters or their tiependents. These instruetiojis have been 
closely followed. 'I'he remiltmuTs from Rangoon :is also from London 
have, like tlic canniirked fund from Bombay, been devoted to the 
relief of distress only. 

“Your letter, also Mr. Petit’.s,have lefttheexpenditure to my discre- 
tion, and I have considered it best to avail myself of that latitude. 
The funds arc banked to a .separate account, called the Passive 
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Resistance Fund account, in the Natal Bank, Johannesburg. So far as 
the bank is concerned, I alone operate upon them. No special and 
formal committee has been organized nor are the funds treated as 
part of the British Indian Association account. The British Indian 
Association covers a wider range than that of passive resistance. 
Disbursements are made in consultation with or subject to the ap- 
proval of Mr. Cachalia, who is the president of the British Indian 
Association, and other passive resisters. 

“The Phoenix debt represented a personal debt incurred by me 
from European friends and clients byreasonof the necessity of having 
to continue Indian Opinion under somewhat adverse circumstances 
and at a loss in the interest of the struggle. I have devoted to the 
continuance of Indian Opinion and the establishment of Phoenix all 
my earnings during mylast stayin South Africa, thatiSjnearly3^^5,ooo. 

I derive no pecuniary benefit from Phoenix, the support of my 
family and myself being found by a European friend. Those Euro- 
peans and Indians who are my co-workers at Phoenix receive as a 
rule only what they need, and are practically under a vow of poverty. 
Certain alterations have been made in the management of Phoenix, 
which I am glad to be able to say have so far enabled the continuance 
of the paper without the monthly assistance referred to in my letter. 
The committee in London is being financed on a most economic 
basis. I have to make the same remarks in connection with the offices 
here. The expenditure to the 20th instant is as follows : 

“Local expenses London office Rchef 

to distress iid. ; Distress Fund Indian Opinion debt 

Total :^2,249. i8j. yi. 

“This leaves a balance of The monthly expenses for 

relieving distress have, however, as you see gone forward, and where- 
as in the month of December only;^25 was paid, on the present basis 
it comes to nearly :^i 6 o per month, over fifty families receiving 
support. Local expenses, besides the carrying on of the office here, 
include travelling expenses of passive resisters from Durban, etc., as 
also cables and such other disbursements. The above expenditure 
covers a period of four months and a half. Excluding relief expend- 
iture and the item for the Indian Opinion debt, the average monthly 
expense is nearly The expenses for supporting distressed 

families are bound to increase as time passes. I, therefore, put them 
down at ;^200 per month. The average monthly expense then may 
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h<‘ pul clown at Tlic bal.iiur ol /‘ipoK). i-.m, may tlms be 

cxhau.sfcci about the monlli ((i'Jaiiu.uy next. 

“Nearly /,,f,n is iteini; p.iicl towards rent dne by the families in 
distress. We have, ihereline, bec'ii eon.sideiitiit; the tidvisability of 
reiiK)viii,i; thc'm to a farm, wheic' women as well as men eoukl do’ 
something to earn a living, and where we shmild proliably be able to 
save halforwhtil is now bemjf paid llir relief. There wms the diOieiilty 
abcftil a cjipital outlay on .1 farm. Mr. O.teh.dia, others who went 
cmt of itaol .ind I were cwen prepared to risk that outlay iir the hope 
of bein.ij able to sell the i.um,i( neeevsary.at the c lose of the stnigglr, 
but a large outl.iy will piobabb met be re<|uired, asa l‘auo|)e.m friend 
has oti’ered to buy a farm .md pl.iee it at the disposal of the passive 
resisters during the eontinuanee of the stniggie free of charge. This 
very generous offer has been almost accepted and by the time this 
letter is in yotir htnuis we may have sec ineci .1 suit.ible farm in whieh 
all the distressed faniilies and I shotild be li\ ing together on the farm. 

“The expenses detailed above t.ike no note of relief' that is being 
gninfed priviitely by individuals. 

“'file estimate I g.cve yon of at live passive I'esisters, 1 now see, was 
an underestimate and many whom I tlid not etmsidei wctnld ecmie 
hmvviird :ire now either staving imprlscmment or have been deported. 
The atithorities have l>een ctf late veiy active cm effecting arrests, 
purtienlarly of the brave 'I'amils than wliotn no Imliiins htive done 
better in eonneetiim with the struggle. These brave men have time 
iifler time e.tnarted imjiriscmmeni. There are over thirty at present at 
the Diepkloofjjiil, wiiieli is a jaeiial settlement, in which the regula- 
tions are more severe titan in the other prisons of the 'IVunsvaid. 
Nearly sixty have been deported by llie li/nMoU and over thirty 
may be deported any tiay, orders for deportatiems liaving been 
already made. I cannot write itbottf these deportations witli siillieient 
restraint. All these men ;ire domieiled in the Trausviuil; some of 
them :tre domiciled tilso in Natal; scuue iigain have a right tet enter 
Niital, being tible to pass the etlueation test imposed under immigra- 
tion Itiw of that colony. Some are mere huls born in the Transvaal or 
other parts of South Africa, tind mttny Inive left heliiml theiti families 
that have been rcaird in this country. 1 come into constant touch 
with the brave wives, sisters or mothers ctf tlte deported men. 1 once 
asked them whether they would like to go with the deported to India, 
and they indignantly rcmtirked : ‘ How ctui we? We were brought to 
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this country us cbilclirn, and we do not know anybody in India. We 
would rather perish here tliun go to India, which is aforeignland to us. 
However regrcUuble this attitude of mind may be from a national 
sfindooint, the fact remains that these men and women are rooted to 
the South African soil. Many of these men before the struggle com- 
menced earned a decent living. Some of them had stores, some were 
trolley contractors, and others were hawkers, cigar-makers, waiters, 
etc., the employees earning a minimum wage of ^6 and a maximum 
of fir, whereas the trolley contractors and others who followed an 
independent calling earned as much as from £^0 to £30 per month. 
All those are now reduced to poverty, and their families receive from 
the Passive Re.sistancc Fund the barest sustenance money. 

“I may mention for your information that it was stated at one 
time by the Government that those who were voluntanly registered 
in the Transvaal, as many of these deported men 
cd at all, and that those who were domiciled in parts of Sou* ^nc 
other than the Transvaal were deported to such par s 
India Both these dcclaratiofis have been falsiHed, the excuse given 
being that these men refuse to supply identification 
:“p,Vvc domicile. The fc. excuse is iavahd, beca« *e r^o 
supply idemifleution pamculars .s .tsetf a 

XV,,., i LfMticr that thev were voluntarily registered could have been 
r^ced“7a«tt unte the special secdou that deals »id, refusal to 
Lpply ideufificatiou particulan. There was .m 

uttermost. Be that as it may, 1 1 ^ neither these men, 

nofiti - Sers. t^e case may be, are Hhely to 

succumb in “PP"'™“'J^J“'„e,tsolongastheirisultoff^^^^ 

been hitherto extended to us. 
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On May H)ni Hc.rmaiut K.illc'iili.ifh, ;i rirh (Jcrni.ui ardiitcct 
and close IHcnd of (Jandhi, ttjicicd ihc nsc ol'his f.iiiu for passive 
resistors and their indiKeiil i'atnilies. The use ofa farm of 1,100 acres 
was given free of any rent or eliarge. (huulhi and Kalleidjaeh named 
it after 'Tolstoy. 

'i’olstoy Farm was ne.irly two miles long ami a three-cpiarter mile 
broad. Upon the f.irin, there weie nearly tme thonsand fruit-bearing 
trees and a small house. During the season oranges, apricots and 
plums grew in ahund.inee. Water was supplied from two wells as 
well as a spring. 'The nearest railway station, l.awley, w;is about one 
mile from the farm, and Jolianneslmrg twenty-one miles, (iaiidhi 
and Kallenhaeh now ileeided to huikl houses on the farm to aeeom- 
module the passive resisters. On June 4 some satyagrahis eanie to 
work and live on the farm. 

'I’he settlers hailed from Oujarat, 'ramil Nad, Andhra and North 
India. 'There were Hindus, Muslims, Pnrsis and (Ihristians among 
them. About forty of them were young men, two or ihreeold men, five 
women, and thirty children of whom five were girls. 

'The food offered no dillieully beeause the settlers realized the 
absurdity of septtrate kitcliens. (landhi was prepared even to 
provide mctit to those who wanted it. But Muslims ami tlhrislians 
readily agreed to live on vegetarian <liet. 'The (Ihristian women were 
given charge of the cooking department ati<l Uandhi and others 
assisted them. 'The food wa.s to be the .sitnplest possible and the time 
as well as number of meals were fixed. 'I'here was Jtne sitigle kitchen, 
and all dined in a single row. Everyone did his own elctming. The 
common pots were cleaned by different parties by turns, Drink and 
smoking were totally prohibitt'd. 

The building work was planned by Kallenbach. 'There was a 
European mason who taught the .settlers. A Gujarati carpenter 
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volunteered his services free of charge and brought other carpenters 
to work at reduced rates. The settlers did all the unskilled labour. 
Thambi Naidu was in charge of the sanitation and marketing for 
which he had to go to Johannesburg. 

For about two months the settlers lived in tents while the buildings 
were under construction. The timber was brought ready made in all 
sizes required, which the carpenters cut to measure. There were not 
many doors or windows to be prepared. The structures were all of 
corrugated iron and did not take long to raise. The men’s quarters 
were separate from the women’s. Even the married men were 
separated from their wives and were to remain celibate while staying 
at Tolstoy Farm. 

The settlers worked harder on the farm than in the jails. It was 
obligatory on all, young and old, who were not engaged in the 
kitchen, to give some time to gardening and to look after the fruit 
trees. Every one had to go to Johannesburg on some errand or other. 
The rule followed was that only on the community business could 
one go there by rail and then too travel third class. Any one who 
wanted a pleasure trip had to go on foot, and carry home-made 
provisions consisting of home-baked bread made from coarse wheat 
flour ground at home, home-made marmalade and groundnut 
butter. The general practice was that the sojourner rose at two in the 
night and started at half past two. It took on an average six to seven 
hours to reach Johannesburg and Kallenbach generally joined the 
trampers with his favourite haversack. 

The rules of hygiene were strictly enforced on the farm. All 
rubbish was buried in trenches sunk for the purpose. No water was 
permitted to be thrown on the roads and all waste water was 
collected in buckets to use for watering trees. Leavings of food and 
vegetable refuse were utilized as manure. A square pit was sunk 
near the house to receive the night-soil which was fully covered with 
excavated earth. 

To make the families self-supporting, small industries were started 
on the farm. Kallenbach learnt the art of making sandals in a 
German Catholic monastery and he taught it to Gandhi who in his 
turn taught it to other settlers. Now they started making sandals 
and sold them to friends. Another industry introduced by Kallenbach 
was carpentry producing all manner of things large and small from 
benches to boxes. 
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A school was st.irtcd in June loi the voiiii',;stfrs. The classes were 
held only in tlie ahernooii hoiti two to iuc, as tlic si'ttli'rs were 
eni^a.i’i'd on haul physical lahour in (he inorihiu;. (ianelhi and 
Kalh'iihach, assisted h\ some yount; men, woikial as tcacheiH. The 
reli.itious insliaiction was f!;i\cn in <;antlhi, who wrote out the funda- 
nunital doctiines of Hinduism and studied houks on Islam and 
/nroastrianisui. il<‘ (auejit his pupils to lespect all reIis;ions and to 
live tom’ther lik<' hlooil Inothers. On the basis of'his lectures (Jandhi 
wrote ,'\7/i Dhtumn or Ethuul Hfhpjnn published tu 

The hcteioneneuus cl.iss that fell to (iaudhi's lot contained pupils 
of idl ajues, Irom boys ami i;irls of about seven years of age to 
young men of tweiifs ;md young ipiK of twelve, (buidhi divided 
the clttss into two set lions, the (hijatati sri lion to be t.mglit through 
the medittni ofClujarati tnul tlie rest thrnui'.h I'aigltsii, TheTamil and 
'IVlngu ehildten knew (heir mother tongue or Knglish and ti little 
Ihiteh. As the piimipal part of the teachiiij';, (bunihi followed the 
method of tiai rating or reatiim>. to his ptipils interesting stories. He 
tiiught them ;i little 'I'amil and Ibdtt. (Jeneral knowledge of history, 
geography and iuifhmetie was not nef<let'ted. Sanskrit was ttiught 
to llinthi children. Writing was also taught, and so were some 
blidjath, whii h formed part of their prayers. No test-hooks were used 
iii tliis seliool. lu edui-alioii (Jaudhi always g.ive the iirst jdace to the 
euluire of (he heart or the building of char. icier, (lorpontl punish- 
ment was strictly forhhhlen, (Jamlhi believed thiit the training of 
(he .sjririt was only possible through (lie eseicise of tht' sjiirit. And 
“the e-Kercise of the spirit entirely depended on the Hie ;uul ehuraclcr 
of the tetieher." Only on one oeeasiou (iandhi piitiished a jnipil with 
a ruler, trembling tis he struck tlie ernint pupil. 

His experiment oi'eo-edueatum on Tolstoy Farm wiis :i tiaringtme. 
Ho sen) the ho)s reputetl to he mischievous and the iimoeeiit young 
girls to btUhe at the .siime spot itt the same time. Hr fully explained 
the duty <»f self-restraint to his pupils. The htuhers went in a body 
and .solitude was ttlways avoiilcd anti (hitulhi usually wtts present 
at the spring, 

Gandhi slept in tin opeti verantht, tnul boys tuid girls would 
spread themselves around him. There wtts no eot on the fttrm; all 
slept on the floor. For bed everyone was given two blankets, one 
for spreading and other for covering pnrpo.ses, ami a wooden pillow. 
The experiment made from ti belief thtit boys tmd girls could thus 
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Gandhi’s letter to Tolstoy, dated London, November lo, 1909 
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live together without harm did not always work very smoothly. 

Life on the farm was simplified as much as it was humanly 
possible. Men shaved and cut the hair of one another. All the settlers 
had become labourers and, therefore, put on the labourer’s dress in 
European style — working men’s trousers and shirts, which were 
imitated from prisoner’s uniform. The dress was made out of coarse 
blue cloth, and was stitched by women settlers. 

There were three meals a day. The settlers had bread and wheaten 
“coffee” at six in the morning, rice, dal and vegetable at eleven, and 
wheat pap and milk, or bread and “coffee” at half past five in 
the evening. The food was served in a kind of bowl supplied to 
prisoners in jail. The spoons were made on the farm out of wood. 
After the evening meal, all settlers chanted prayers at about seven. 
They sang bhajans and sometimes heard some passages from the 
Ramayana or books on Islam. The bhajans were in English, Hindi 
and Gujarati. Everyone retired at nine in the night. 

Many observed the Ekadaski fast on the farm, and some kept 
Chaturmas. To keep company with Muslim inmates the rest had only 
one meal a day in the evening during Ramzan days. All assisted 
each other in their respective religious observances. Fasts were also 
considered an aid in self-restraint. 

Although the farm was away from the city, not even the com- 
monest drugs against the possible attacks of illness were kept there. In 
those days Gandhi’s faith in nature cure was complete; fortunately 
there was not a single case of illness on the farm which called for a 
doctor’s help. He made several experiments in nature cure and 
healed even a case of asthma of an old man. His faith in nature cure 
was infectious and stray patients also used to visit Tolstoy Farm, to 
get treated by Gandhi. 

Tolstoy Farm was infested with snakes. Gandhi believed that it 
was a sin to kill them. K allenbach made a study of different types of 
snakes and taught the settlers how to recognize venomous ones. 
There was another German by name Albrecht who even played 
with snakes and thus influenced others to shed their fear. 

Gandhi was anxious to devote the maximum of time to the satya- 
graha struggle, which according to him, depended largely on purity 
in thought, word and deed. In 1910 b® stopped his legal practice 
amounting to about five to six thousand pounds a year and most of 
his savings were spent in the public cause. The Phoenix Settlement 
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1910 

Tolstoy had long been interested in India, her social development 
and struggle against the British, her philosophy and religion. In 1908 
he had written an epistolary article, “A letter to a Hindu”, addressed 
to an Indian revolutionary, in which Tolstoy opposed the policy of 
violent resistance to aggression that had resulted, he said, in the 
extraordinary paradox of the enslavement of India’s millions by a 
handful of English. ‘ Tf the people of India are enslaved by violence,” 
he wrote, “it is only because they themselves live and have lived by 
violence and do not recognize the eternal law inherent in humanity.” 

This article was widely publicized and attracted Gandhi who 
understood correctly its implicit message of civil disobedience and 
passive resistance. And when he first wrote to Tolstoy in 1909, it was 
to inform him of the satyagraha struggle that he was conducting in 
South Africa. “I have,” he wrote, “who am an utter stranger to you, 
taken the liberty of addressing this communication in the interests of 
truth, and in order to have your advice on problems, the solution of 
which you have made your life-work.” Tolstoy hastened to reply that 
the letter gave him great joy, and he encouraged Gandhi’s activities. 

More letters were exchanged between Gandhi and Tolstoy in 1910. 
Gandhi sent him his book, Hind Swaraj, which Tolstoy read and 
warmly praised. On April 20 Tolstoy made the following note in 
his diary: “In the evening read Gandhi about civilization; wonder- 
ful.” The next day he wrote: “Read book about Gandhi. Very 
important. I should write to him.” 

In his letter to a friend, Tolstoy said: “Gandhi is very close to 
us. He has read my writings, translated into Indian language my 
‘Letter to a Hindu’. He requests my opinion on his book. I want to 
wnte to' liimTnd^ail. Will you translate such a letter for me?” 

Gandhi again wrote to Tolstoy on August 15. In his diary Tolstoy 
wrote on September 6: “Good news from Transvaal about the 
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colony of passive rcsisicrs." At this time 'I'olsloy was in very low 
spirits due to tlu' strained relationship with his wife, also his physical 
coiulilinn was not too tyioil. Neveilheless 'rolstoy answered (landhi’s 
letter on the v<'ry day he reeeiv<-d it. This lout' letter, dated Sep> 
teniher 7 , was <ielayed in transit and reached (Jandhi only a few 
weeks hel'ore Tolstoy’s death. The followint,'; is a translation from the 
Russian origin.d ; 

“I nn'cived yotir journal, and was please<l to learn all contained 
therein euneernini'; the passive n’sisleis; ;tnd I felt like t<‘lling you all 
the thouijhts whieli that readinjt called up to me. 

"The lontter I live, and <*S])<*eially now, when 1 vividly feci the 
nearness of death, I w.tnl to tell others w’hat I feel so particularly 
clearly ;ui<l what to my niintl is <if f're.it iinporttince, nanidy, that 
whi<'h is ctilled ‘passive resisl.uu e', hut which is in reality nothing 
else than the teaching of love nncorrtipted hy false interpretations. 
'That love, whieh is the striviiij;' for the union of httniiui souls and 
the .aetivity derived from it, is the iii^hest and only lawof Imnianlifc; 
and isi the, depth of his soul every Imni.in being .is we most dearly 
see in ehildren feels and knows this; he knows this until he is 
entangled hy the false te.iehint's of the world, ‘riiis law was pro* 
elaimed hy all hy the Indi.ui as hy the ( Ihinese, Hebrew, Greek 
ami Ronnm s.iges of the world. I think this law was most dearly 
e-Kpressed hy (llirist, who plainly s.iui, 'In love alone is all the law 
ami the prophets.' 

"But, foreseeing the corrujuion to which this law may he subject, 
he straightway pointe<l out the d.mger of its eorrnption, which is 
natural to people who live in worldly interests the danger, namely, 
whieh justifies the deienee of those interests hy the use of force, or, 
as he said, ‘with blows to answer blows, hy force to take hack things 
usurped,’ ete. He knew, as every sensible man must know, that the 
u.se of force is ineompatihle with love ;is the I’lmtlamental law of 
life; that as .soon as violence Is permitted, in whichever ease it may 
be, the insullieiem'y of the law of love is acknowledged, and by this 
the very law of love is denied. The whole ('.hristian civilization, so 
brilliant outwardly, grew up on this ,seU'>evi<lent atid strange mis* 
understanding and eontratlietion, sometime.s eon.Hciou.s but mostly 
unconscious. 

"In reality, a.s .soon as force was admitted into love, there was no 
more love; there could be no love a.s the law of life; and :is there 
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was no law of love, there was no law at all except violence, the 
power of the strongest. So lived Christian humanity for nineteen 
centuries. It is true that in all times people were guided by violence 
in arranging their lives. 

“The difference between the Christian nations and all other 
nations is only that in the Christian world the law of love was 
expressed clearly and definitely, whereas it was not so expressed in 
any other religious teaching, and that the people of the Christian 
world have solemnly accepted this law, whilst at the same time they 
have permitted violence, and built their lives on violence ; and that 
is why the whole life of the Christian peoples is a continuous contra- 
diction between that which they profess and the principles on which 
they order their lives — a contradiction between love accepted as the 
law of life and violence which is recognized and praised, acknow- 
ledged even as a necessity in different phases of life, such as the power 
of rulers, courts, and armies. This contradiction always grew with 
the development of the people of the Christian world, and lately, 
it reached the ultimate stage. 

“The question now evidently stands thus: either to admit that 
we do not recognize any Christian teaching at all, arranging omr lives 
only by power of the stronger, or that all our compulsory taxes, court 
and police establishments but mainly our armies, must be abolished. 

“This year, in spring, at a scripture examination in a girls’ high 
school at Moscow, the teacher and the bishop present asked the 
girls questions on the Commandments, and especially on the Sixth, 
‘Thou shalt not kill.’ After a correct answer the bishop generally put 
another question, whether killing was always in all cases forbidden 
by God’s law, and the unhappy young ladies were forced by previous 
instruction to answer, ‘Not always’ — that killing was permitted in 
war and in execution of criminals. Still, when one of these unfortu- 
nate young ladies — what I am telling is not an invention, but a fact 
told me by an eyewitness — after her first examination was asked 
the usual question, if killing were always sinful, she became agitated, 
and blushing decisively answered, ‘Always’; and to all the usual 
sophisms of the bishop she answered with decided conviction, that 
killing always was forbidden in the Old Testament and not only 
killing was forbidden by Christ, but even every wrong against a 
brother. Notwithstanding aU his grandeur and art of speech, the 
bishop became silent and the girl remained victorious. 
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“Vrs, wr (an (alk in otir in-w-paixTS (»( (hc pioijic.ss til aviation 
of c'innplicatcd diploinatit’ iclations, of dillt'fcnl ( IhIk and conven- 
tions, of unions of diflcrcnt Kinds, of so-t .dh'd prodnctions of art, 
and keep silent alxiut what that yount; lady said. But it cannot be 
passed ov<'r in silence, hec.tuse it is felt, inoie or less dimly, but 
always felt, by every man in the (lliristian world. Socialism, com- 
nmnism, anarchism, S.dvation ,‘\nny, inerrasim; ciinie, nnemploy- 
iw.m, the growinm; ins.uic luxury of the rich ,>nd misery of the poor, 
the .danningly increasin)^ nnmher of suit ides .ill these are the .sij,m.s 
of that internal t ontr.uliction width must he solved ,md cannot 
remain unsolved. And they must he .solved in the sense of acknow- 
led^infr the law of love .uid denyimj; violence. 

“'riiereitire, your .ictivity in the 'rransv.i.d, .is it seems to us, at this 
end of the vvoild, is the most essenti.il wtii k, the most important of all 
the work now hein^ done in the world, wherein not only the nations 
of the (Iluistian, but of , ill the uoild, will ttn.ivoid.ihly take part. 

"I think th.it you will he ple.ised to know th.il here in Rinssia this 
activity is also f.ist developin.n in the w.ty of reftis.ils to serve in the 
army, tlie numher of which incre.ises from ye.ir to year. However 
insignific.int is the munher of one pctiplc who aic p.i.ssive rcsi.stcrs in 
Russi.i who reliise to sctve in the army, these .md the other, s can 
boldly say that (»od is with them. ,\n<l (hid is miicli more powerful 
than man. 

“In aektiowledKiiiK (Ihristi.inity even in that eorrupt Itirm in which 
it i.s profes.sed amongst the (Ihiisti.ui n.itions, .iml at the .same time in 
aeknowiedginK tlie necessity of armies .ind armament for killing on 
the greatest .scale in wars, tliere is such a cle.ir elanumring contradic- 
tion that It must sooner or l.uer, jui.ssihty very .soon, inevitably reveal 
itself and annihilate either the professing of the (Ihristiaii religion, 
which is iiKlispen.sahle in keeping up these lori e.s, or the existence of 
armies and all the violence kept up hy them, which is not less neces- 
sary for power. This contratliction is felt hy all governments, by your 
British as well a.s hy inir Russian (Joveriunents, and out of a general 
feeling of self-preservation the persecution by them as seen in Russia 
and in the journal sent by you against such ami-government acti- 
vity, as those ;tbuvc-mcnti<mcd, is earned on with more energy than 
against any other form of opposition. I’he governments know where 
their chief danger lies, and they vigilantly guard in this f(uc.stion, not 
only their interests, but the question; ‘To be or not to be?' ” 
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When Tolstoy, '' the sage of Yasnava PoIvana'^ died nnJ ^nv- 
ember 20^ Indian OHnion wrote in its editoria l : 

‘‘Of the late Count Tolstoy, we can only write with reverence. He 
was to us more than one of the greatest men of the age. We have 
endeavoured, so far as possible, to follow his teaching. The end of his 
bodily life but put the final touch to the work of humanity that he, 
in his own inimitable manner, inaugurated. Tolstoy is not dead ; he 
lives through the lives of his innumerable followers throughout the 
world. We firmly believe that, as time rolls on, his teaching will more 
and more permeate mankind. Though a devout Christian, he truly 
interpreted not only Christianity, but he likewise gave a realistic 
presentation of the substance underlying the great world religion, 
and he has shown, how present-day civilization based as it is on 
brute force, is a negative of divinity in man and how, before man can 
realize his manhood, he must substitute brute force by love in all his 
actions in the daily work of life. Perhaps his letter to Mr. Gandhi, 
which we reproduce on the first page, was one of the last, if not the 
last, writings from his pen. In it he almost foreshadowed his dissolu- 
tion and it must be a matter of great encouragement and melancholy 
satisfaction to Indian passive resisters that the sage of Yasnaya 
Polyana considered the Transvaal struggle to be one of world- wide 
importance.’’ 



Lull Before The Storm 

1911 

Tolstoy Farm was a great blessing to the satyagrahis. It proved to 
be a training-ground and a refuge for the passive resisters. Gandhi 
directed his activities from there and his selfless leadership was an 
inspiration to all the Asiatics in South Africa. 

On January 6, 1911 Mr. Quinn, who was unlawfully deported to 
Ceylon, returned and immediately proceeded to the Transvaal to 
participate in the struggle. On January 13 he went to Tolstoy Farm 
to consult Gandhi. On January 19 he was sentenced to three months’ 
rigorous imprisonment for not possessing the registration certificate. 

India continued to take mterest in South African affairs but 
Gandhi was not satisfied with the stand the Indian press took on the 
indenture question. Indian Opinion of February 25 pointed out ; “We 
have examined our Indian exchanges with great care, in order that 
we may be able to give our readers a useful summary of our Indian 
contemporaries’ comments on the action taken by the Governor- 
General-in-Council to stop the further recruitment of Indian labour 
for South Africa. But we must confess that we are greatly disappoint- 
ed at the manner in which the Indian press has dealt with the matter. 
There appears almost universally a spirit of deep exultation that the 
Government of India have adopted retaliatory measures against 
South Africa. Many journals, too, have pointed out how universal in 
India is the cry of an inadequate labour supply. What does this 
m^? Nothing more we fear than the regard is heed first to the re- 
quirements of the employer, and afterwards, if at all, to the needs of 
labour. The indenture system is a lasting shame and humiliation to 
the moAerlmd. Indentured labour is a moral blight, whether it 
obtains in Fiji, Assam or Natal. We urge India’s public men to bend 
their efforts towards making a speedy end of it.” 

A year previously, Gokhaie in his speech in the Imperial Council, 
had demanded that the recruitment of indentured labour in British 
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India for the Colony of Natal be forthwith prohibited. The India 
Government accepted the resolution and made strong representations 
to Downing Street. Meanwhile Lord Ampthill and the South Afiican 
Committee agitated successfully on behalf of the Indians and influ- 
enced the Imperial Government to send a despatch in October 1910 
to the Union Government, recommending the repeal of Act 2 of 1907. 
It demanded the removal of the racial bar and the substitution for 
the latter of the Indian suggestion of non-racial legislation, modified 
by administrative differentiation effectively limiting future Indian 
immigration in the Union to a minimum number annually of highly 
educated men. 

The Union Government chose to bend for the time being. They 
were anxious to placate the Indians at least till the coronation festi- 
val which was to take place in Jime 1911. The colonial legislators 
drafted a new bill to settle once for all this vexed question. 

The new bill was published on February 25, 191 1 in the Union of 
South Africa Government Gazette Extraordinary. Gandhi wrote : 
‘‘The bill is evidently designed to satisfy passive resisters, and over a 
year’s experience after his famous despatch to Lord Crewe, declining 
to recognize legal equality between Europeans and Indians in South 
Afiica, has evidently taught General Smuts that he cannot safely 
violate the traditions of the British Empire. But the working of the 
bill does not carry out the design of its authors. It is highly satisfac- 
tory that Act 2 of 1907 is to be repealed. The exclusion of Asiatics is 
to be brought about not by naming and specifically prohibiting the 
entry of such people but by subjecting them to a rigorous education 
test. In almost all other respects the measure is highly unsatisfactory. 
It takes away without the slightest reason the rights of the Gape and 
the Natal Asiatics which they have hitherto enjoyed without interfer- 
ence. The Union Government undertake to satisfy the demands of the 
Transvaal passive resisters if the Imperial Government permit the 
Union Parliament to legislate against the Asiatics residing in the 
Gape and the Natal provinces.” 

The bill evoked strong opposition on the part of Free State mem- 
bers of the Union Parliament who took exception to General Smuts’ 
declaration that “as a limited member of Asiatics would be allowed, 
imder the biU, to enter the Union, every year, there could be no 
limitation of their right to travel about or setde in any part of the 
Union territory.” The die-hards wanted to provide for the complete 
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prevention of the entry of the Asiatics into their province. Gandhi 
resented this attitude and declared that “there can be no playing 
with the snake of racial legislation. The virus of racial legislation in 
the Orange Free State will speedily attack the whole Union.” 

Telegrams and letters were exchanged between General Smuts 
and Gandhi but no acceptable formula being found, a provisional 
settlement of 1911 was amved at. 

With deep relief Gandhi wrote in Indian Opinion dated May 27 : 
“A provisional settlement of the Asiatic trouble in the Transvaal has 
at last been reached, and the Indians and Chinese of the Transvaal 
are free to resume their ordinary occupations, at least for eight 
months. General Smuts’ pledge being redeemed, passive resistance 
will undoubtedly cease on the question that gave rise to it. If, how- 
ever, some new anti-Asiatic legislation equally offensive is introduc- 
ed, it may be affirmed with reasonable certainty that South Africa 
will witness fresh passive resistance.” 

On June i satyagrahis still in jails were released and the Indians 
believed tha t the peaceful end of the bitter struggle was now assured. 
Star announced that “Mr. Gandhi, who had already arranged for his 
legal practice to be taken over by Mr. Ritch, would pass from public 
life, retire to his farm in Natal in order to come in closer contact with 
the Tolstoyan philosophy.” 

On June 5 the Pretoria Passive Resisters’ XI played a football 
match at Johannesburg against the passive resisters of the Golden 
City. The company that gathered was large and Gandhi took the 
opportunity to say a few words on the recent passive resistance strug- 
gle. There was no bitterness and he still remained a friend of the 
empire. The Indians throughout the Union sent their loyal greetings 
to the sovereigns on coronation day. In Indian Opinion of June 24, 
Gandhi observed ; “It may seem somewhat anomalous to a stranger 
why and how British Indians of South Africa should tender their 
loyalty to the throne and rejoice over the crowning of the sovereigns 
in whose dominions they do not even enjoy the ordinary civil rights 
<£ orderly men. British sovereigns represent, in theory, purity and 
equality of justice. British statesmen make an honest attempt to 
realize the ideals. That they often fail miserably in doing so is too true 
but irrelevant to the issue before us. The British monarchy is limited 
and rightly so under the existing circumstances.” In conclusion he 
wrote that “those who then are content to remain under the British 
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flag, ought to, without doing any violence to their conscience, tender 
their loyalty to the sovereign, for the time being, of these mighty 
dominions, although, like us, they may be labouring under severe 
liabilities. In tendering our loyalty, we but show our devotion to the 
ideals just referred to; our loyalty is an earnest of our desire to 
realize those ideals.” 

Indians in South Africa, however, boycotted the official celebra- 
tion. Gandhi’s stand was that “the Indians could Join the ofiicial 
celebration only if they were allowed to do so on terms of equality 
with the Europeans.” 

After the coronation a fresh Immigration Bill was introduced in 
the Union Parliament. The bill was in some respects better than the 
first but as it did not quite fulfil the promise made by General Smuts, 
it was resented by the Indians. However, it was dropped for the time 
being and the period of the provisional settlement was extended by 
one year. It was hoped that during the impending visit of Gokhale, 
a formula acceptable to all would be discovered. 

The Indian National Congress met in Calcutta in December under 
favourable circumstances, in the full joy of a united Bengal, for the 
partition had been annulled by the King Emperor’s own words at 
the Coronation Durbar in Delhi. President Dhar referred gratefully 
to “the benefits of British rule, peace and order”. 

The case of the Indians in South Afiica was put before the Con- 
gress by Sorabji Shapmji, one of the passive resisters who had been to 
jail eight times and was going back immediately in case he was 
wanted again. The Congress congratulated Gandhi and the Trans- 
vaal Indian setders “upon the repeal of the anti-Asiatic legislation 
of the province regarding registration and immigration”* It also 
asked the Government, “in the highest national interest”, to abolish 
and to prohibit the fiirther recruitment of Indian labour under 
contract of indenture, “whether for service at home or abroad”. 
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Life on Tolstoy Farm was quiet as the struggle had been suspended. 
The settlers were enjoying themselves in the fruit garden away from 
the din and roar of the cities. 

As a keen student of Indian affairs, Gandhi studied books and 
newspapers. He read of the inhuman treatment accorded to cows in 
Calcutta in extracting the last drop of milk from them. He discussed 
it with Kallenbach and both decided to give up milk and restrict 
themselves to a diet of ohve oil and fresh and dried fruit— raw 
groundnuts, bananas, dates and lemons. They eschewed cooked 
food as well. During these experiments he would easily walk forty 
milps a day, and once, to test his capacity, he walked fifty-five miles. 
To Gandhi and his followers Tolstoy Farm proved to be “a centre 
of spiritual purification and penance for the final campaign”. In 
September 1912 Gandhi gave away all he had and made a trust of 
the Phoenix farm “to follow and promote the ideals set forth by 
Tolstoy and Ruskin in their lives and works”. The property was 
worth 130. 4J.5f. 

Gandhi was all along in conununication with Gokhale and wanted 
him to visit South Africa. In 1911, while Gokhale was in England, 
he conferred with the Secretary of State for India and informed him 
of his intention to proceed to South Afiica and acquaint himself with 
the facts of the case at first hand. The minister approved of Gokhale’s 
mission and informed the Union Government of his position. This 
assured Gokhale every facility on thejoumey and official co-operation 
in South Afiica. 

' Gokhale reached Capetown on October 22. The Union Govern- 
ment offered the distinguished guest their hospitality and placed 
the state railway saloon at his disposal. The whites vied with the 
Indians in welcoming “the Tolstoy of India”. Mr. Runciman of the 
Immigration Department was deputed to escort Gokhale throughout 
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the tour. Every public meetiiig organized for his reception was 
presided over by the mayor of the place. 

At Capetown Gokhale was received by hundreds of Indians with 
tears of gratefulness. A mammoth procession was taken out, headed 
by fifty carriages, a carriage-and-fbur carrying the distinguished 
guest. Gokhale was greeted everywhere with shouts of “Bande 
Mataram”. A meeting was held, attended by a very large num- 
ber of Indians and Europeans, and Gokhale won their hearts by 
his eloquent speech. On the way to Johannesburg he stopped at 
Klerksdorp and was received enthusiastically by the Indians. As he 
had to stop and attend meetings at two more intermediate stations 
he travelled by a special train. 

On the platform of Johannesburg station there was a dais specially 
erected for the occasion and covered with rich carpets. Along with 
other Europezins there was present the Mayor of Johannesburg who 
placed his car at Gokhale’s disposal during his stay in the Golden 
City. The address was engraved on a solid heart-shaped plate of gold 
from the Rand mounted on Rhodesian teak. The plate represented 
a map of India and Ceylon and was flanked on either side by two 
gold tablets, one bearing an illustration of the Taj Mahal and the 
other a typical Indian scene. 

GokhjJe was put up in a neat house, owned by Kallenbach, on a 
hill-top five miles away firom Johannraburg, A special office was 
hired in the city for Gokhale to receive visitors where there was a 
private chamber for him, a drawing-room and a waiting-room for 
visitors. Gokhale was introduced to many distinguished citizens. 
A private meeting of leading Europeans was organized so as to give 
him a thorough understanding of their standpoint. A banquet was 
also held in Gokhale’s honour to which 400 persons were invited 
including about 150 Europeans. Indians were admitted by tickets, 
costing a guinea each, to meet the expenses of the banquet. The menu 
was purely vegetarian and there were no wines either. The cooking 
was done by the volunteers and the Indian Christians did the 
culinary arrangements. It was a novel experience for the whites of 
South Africa to sit at dinner with so many Indians at the same 
table in a public place. 

To this gathering Gokhale addressed his most important speech 
in South Afiica. The clearness, firmn«s and urbanity of Gokhale’s 
utterances flowed firom his indefatigable labour and devotion to truth. 
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In Johannesburg a mass meeting was held for the benefit of the 
Indians. Gandhi requested Gokhale to speak in Marathi as there 
were several Konkani Muslims and some Maharashtrian Hindus 
among the audience. When Gandhi said that he would translate his 
Marathi speech into Hindi, Gokhale burst into laughter and said : 
“I have quite fathomed your knowledge of Hindi, an accomplish- 
ment upon which you cannot exactly be congratulated. But now 
you propose to translate Marathi into Hindi. May I know where you 
acquired such knowledge of Marathi?” Gandhi said : “What is true 
of my Hindustani is equally true of my Marathi. I cannot speak a 
single word of Marathi, but I am confident of gathering the purport 
of your Marathi speech on a subject with which I am familiar. In 
any case you will see that I do not misinterpret you to the people.” 
Gokhale fell in with Gandhi’s suggestion, and from Johannesburg 
right up to Zanzibar he always spoke Marathi at similar meetings 
and Gandhi served as interpreter. On the whole Gokhale was grati- 
fied by the results of the experiment and Gandhi was pleased that an 
Indian language was given its due place at least in South Africa. 

Gokhale visited Natal and then proceeded to Pretoria where he 
was a guest of the Union Government. As he was to meet in Pretoria 
the ministers, including General Botha and General Smuts, Gokhale 
asked Gandhi to prepare for him a summary of the Indians’ history 
in the four colonies. Gokhale kept himself and others awake the 
whole night, posted himself fully on every point, and thus prepared 
himself to meet the South Afitican politicians. 

His interview with the ministers on November 15 lasted for about 
two hours and when Gokhale returned, he said, “Gandhi, you must 
return to India in a year. Everything has been settled. The Black Act 
wiU be repealed. The racial bar will be removed from the immigra- 
tion law. The ^^3 tax will be abolished.” But Gandhi had his fears. 
He told Gokhale: “You do not know the ministers as I do. I am not 
as hopeful in the matter as you are. It is enough for me that you have 
obtained this imdertaking from the ministers. The promise given to 
you will serve as a proof of the justice of our demands and will re- 
double our fighting spirit if it comes to fighting at all. But I do not 
think I can return to India in a year and before many more Indians 
have gone to jail.” 

Gokhale lived on Tolstoy Farm fi-om 2nd to 4th of November. He 
had been put up in Kallenbach’s room and a cot was brought 
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specially for him. Gandhi and Kallenbach attended on Gokhale jfrom 
the moment of his landing to that of his departure. Gandhi consti- 
tuted himself his personal attendant and private secretary, he nursed 
and cooked for him and ironed his scarf with his own hands. 

Gokhale, giving his parting message to the Indian settlers at the 
Pretoria Town Hall on November 15, said : ^^Always remember that 
your future is largely in your hands. I pray to God that such a 
struggle as you found it necessary to wage in the Transvaal during 
the last three years may not have to be waged again. But if it has to 
be resumed, or if you have to etiter struggles of like nature for justice 
denied or injustice forced on you, remember that the issue will 
largely turn on the character you show, on your capacity for com- 
bined action, on your readiness to suffer and sacrifice in a just 
cause. India will no doubt be behind you. Her passionate sympathy, 
her heart, her hopes will be with you. Nay, all that is best in this 
empire, all that is best in the civilized world, will wish you success. 
But the main endeavour to have your wrongs righted shall have to 
be yours. Remember that you are entitled to have the Indian pro- 
blem in this country solved on right lines. And in such right solution 
are involved not merely your present worldly interests, but your 
dignity and self-respect, the honour and good name of your 
motherland.’’ 

In his speech immediately after landing in Bombay, Gokhale said : 
^^Only those who have come in personal contact with Mr. Gandhi as 
he is now, can realize the wonderful personality of the man. He is 
without doubt made of the stuff of which heroes and martyrs are 
made. Nay, more, he has in him the marvellous spiritual power to 
turn ordinary men aroimd him into heroes and martyrs. During the 
recent passive resistance struggle in the Transvaal — ^would you 
believe it — 2,700 sentences of imprisonment were borne by our 
countrymen there under the guidance of Mr. Gandhi to uphold the 
honour of their country. Some of the men among them were very 
substantial persons, some were small traders, but the bulk of them 
were poor and humble individuals, hawkers, working men and so 
forth, men without education, men not accustomed in their life to 
think or talk of their country. And yet these men braved the horrors 
of jail life in the Transvaal and some of them braved them again 
and again rather than submit to degrading legislation directed 
against their country. Many homes were broken in the course of that 
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struggle, many families dispersed, some men at one time wealthy lost 
their aU and became paupers, women and children endured untold 
hardships. But they were touched by Mr. Gandhi’s spirit that had 
wrought the transformation, thus illustrating the great power which 
the spirit of man can exercise over human minds and even over 
physical surroundings. In all my life I have known only two men 
who affected me spiritually in the manner that Mr. Gandhi does— 
our great patriarch, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and my late master, 
Mr. Ranade— men before whom not only are we ashamed of doing 
anything unworthy, but in whose presence our very minds are afraid 
of thinldng anything that is unworthy. The Indian cause in South 
Africa has really been built up by Mr. Gandhi. Without self, and 
without strain, he has fought his great fight for this country during a 
period now of twenty years and India owes an immense debt of 
gratitude to him. He has sacrificed himself utterly in the service of 
the cause. He had a splendid practice at the bar, making as much as 
five to six thousand pounds a year, which is considered to be very 
good income for a lawyer in South Africa. But he has given all that 
up and he fives now on three pounds a month like the poorest man 
in the street. One most striking fact about him is that though he has 
waged this great struggle so ceaselessly, his mind is absolutely free 
from all bitterness against Europeans. And in my tour nothing 
warmed my heart more than to see the universal esteem in which 
the European community in South Africa holds Mr. Gandhi. At 
every gathering leading Europeans, when they came to know that 
Mr. Gandhi was there, would immediately gather round him 
anxious to shake hands with him, making it quite clear that though 
they fought him hard and tried to crush him in the course of the 
struggle, they honoured him as a man.” 
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The Great Struggle 


1913 

On the release of some of the satyagrahis from jail, Tolstoy Farm 
was almost denuded of its inmates. The few that remained mostly 
belonged to Phoenix. Therefore, Gandhi removed his school from 
Tolstoy Farm to the Phoenix Settlement in 1913. 

Since its inception, Phoenix had imdergone much change. Some 
of the old settlers had gone and new ones were installed. The plots of 
land were better cultivated, some kind of hedges had been planted, 
and nearly all the settlers grew a considerable portion of their own 
vegetables. Salads and flowers of a fine variety were also cultivated 
and pineapples grew from their own prickly tops. One or two of the 
houses had been enlarged and now had more furniture in them and 
attractive curtains at the windows. A large one-roomed building had 
been erected and fitted for a schoolroom. There were now about 
fourteen children, between the ages of five and seventeen, boys and 
girls, attending the school. 

Gandhi attached much importance to the training of the character 
of his pupils. The boys were adolescent and he had to study their 
developing sex life. He thought a lot about it and procured a 
number of books including What a Toun^ Boy ought to know . His experi- 
ments in influencing the children in self-restraint did not run always 
very smoothly. 

Gandhi’s living-room was the meeting-place of the community. 
Here, every Sunday evening, all the members gathered together 
for a kind of religious service — an interesting blend of East and West. 
One or two of the English members playal the oi^an and Gandhi 
joined in the musical part of the service, thoroughly enjoying the 
hymn-book, specially arranged for the service, containing eighteen 
hymns taken from various sources, and printed and bound at the 
Phoenix Press. Usually Gandhi opened the proceedings with a read- 
ing from the Gita, and would also read passages from the New 
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Testament. His favourite hymns were “Take niy life, and let i t be 
e onsecrated .'^^d “Lead, Kin^ixXi^tt T ~ 

Gandhi intenSed toreturrTt^dia by the middle of 1913, if passive 
resistance was not revived, but on Januairy 1 8 iTidio^Ti OpititoTi reported . 
“The Government bid fair to bring about a revival of passive resist- 
ance which we had hoped would not be necessary. We understand 
that the Government are not keeping their promise regarding those 
British Indians who, in terms of settlement, should be given rights of 
residence in the Transvaal or the Union as the case may be. 

While the promise of the repeal of the ^^3 tax was recanted and 
while the fate of the provisional settlement was hanging in the bal- 
ance, a judgement was delivered in the Supreme Court which added 
fuel to the smouldering fire. Hassan Esop of Port Elizabeth had 
visited India in 1908 and married Bai Mariam. He returned in 1909 
without her but again in 1912 went to India to fetch her. On his 
return with her to South Afnca, the immigration officer refused to 
allow her to land and ordered that she should go back to India. The 
application of the husband for an order restraining the Government 
from deporting his wife to India was refused by the Supreme Court 
on March 14, 1913. 

Gandhi wrote to the Government, asking whether they agreed 
to the Searle judgement and whether, if the judge was right in inter- 
preting it, they would amend the law so as to recognize the vahdity of 
Indian marriages consecrated according to the rehgious customs of 
the parties and recognized as legal in India. The Union Government 
could not see their way to comply with Gandhi’s request. 

Gandhi took a strong view of the case in Indian Opinion dated 
March 22 : “The whole question was whether a wife married by 
Mohammedan custom was a wife within the meaning of the Immi- 
gration Act. His Lordship held that the application must be refused as 
the marriage did not satisfy the requirements of the Immigration 
Law. The case was admitted to be a test case and judgement has 
been given against an individual. . . The meaningof the judgement is 
that every Hindu and Mohammedan wife is in South Africa illegally, 
and, therefore, at the mercy of the Government, whose grace alone 
can enable her to remain in the country. It is indeed a very serious 
question for passive resisters to consider whether they ought not to 
include in their requirements a redress of this unthought of, but 
intolerable grievance.” 
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On March 30 a mass meeting of Indians was held at the Hamidia 
Islamic Society’s Hall, Johannesburg, to protest against Justice 
Searle’s pronouncement in the case of Bai Mariam. “It will become 
the bounden duty of the community, for the protection of its woman- 
hood and its honour, to adopt passive resistance,” declared Gandhi. 

The new Immigration Bill was published in the Union Gazette 
Extraordinary on April 12. It thoroughly disappointed Gandhi. He 
observed ; “The bill is worse than its predecessor and fails in mate- 
rial respects to give effect to the Provisional Settlement. The bill 
confirms the suspicion that the Government only want to give us 
what they must, that they wish ill even to those who have established 
rights in the Union, and that by hook or by crook, they want to com- 
pass our ruin. In carrying this ruthless policy they have gone as far as 
they dare. If the bill becomes law, it will whittle away some of our 
cherished and existing rights and make our position, inseciure as it 
already is, doubly so. Unless the Government yield and amend the 
bill materially, passive resistance must revive and with it, all the old 
miseries, sorrows and sufferings. Houses re-established must be broken 
up. We must learn the lesson again of finding pleasure in pain.” 

In the first week of May the Transvaal Indian Women’s Associa- 
tion sent a telegram to the Minister of the Interior stating that they 
would offer passive resistance, and in common with the male mem- 
bers of the community suffer imprisonment rather than suffer the 
indignity to which the Searle judgement subjected them. 

In Indian Opinion dated May 3, Gandhi wrote ; “In spite of the bill 
being rushed forward a stage further, we imagine that it will never 
reach the third reading stage. But it is well for passive resisters to keep 
themselves in readiness. It is to be hoped that, if struggle is revived, 
the impending third campaign will be the purest, the last and the 
most brilliant of all. We share the belief with Thoreau, that one true 
passive resister is enough to win a victory for right. Right is on our 
side. It could not be on the side of the Government that had no 
regard for their sacred pledges. And we have many true passive 
resisters. We would all fail to satisfy the definition of an ideal passive 
resister, but we feel sure that the community contains many who 
would approach the ideal as nearly as is possible for mortals to do. 
On such rests great duty.” 

In June the Immigrants’ Regulation Bill was passed. Undismayed 
Gandhi opened fresh negotiations for compromise. On September 13 
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Indian Opinion announced that the negotiations had proved abortive : 
“The Union Government evidendy invite passive resistance, and they 
should have it. A settiement without a setdement spirit is no settle- 
ment. The Government are not actuated by any friendliness towards 
Indians. It is, therefore, as well that there is no settlement. It is much 
better to have an open fight than a patched-up truce. The fight, this 
dme, must be for altering the spirit of the Government and the 
European population of South Africa. And the result can only be 
attained by prolonged and bitter suffering that must melt the hearts 
alike of the Government and of ±e predominant partner. May the 
community have the strength and the faith to go through the fire.” 

Discussing his new plans in Indian Opinion of September 20, Gandhi 
wrote : “Passive resistance, this time, will be comparatively an easy 
matter, as it will extend to aU the provinces of the Union — not that 
the sufferings will be less — ^indeed they are likely to be greater, but to 
court imprisonment will be easier. Hitherto, passive resisters have 
challenged arrest by crossing the Transvaal border. That is how, the 
present struggle, too, has been commenced. We may, on this question 
of the crossing of the border, at once say this method of resistance 
does not mean that we are asking for a breaking of the provincial 
boundaries. On the contrary, as soon as this reason for the struggle 
ceases, those who will have crossed the borders of different provinces 
will return to the province of their domicile. Passive resisters are not 
fighting — dare not fight — ^for personal and individual rights.” 

He further added : “But the crossing is an expensive business. Those 
who feel inclined to take an active part in the campaign can, in a 
quiet and dignified manner court arrest by hawking or trading with- 
out licences, or, if they have their licences, without showing them. 
They should, in each case, inform the police or the court that it is not 
their intention thus to break the law but that, until there is a settle- 
ment with the Government, they propose not to assist the authorities 
in carrying out the laws of the land which have no moral or natural 
but an artificial basis. This is not a struggle of a day. Each one can 
think out for himself how he can best coturt arrest. Time and expe- 
rience wiU show the right way if we have the will to suffer for the 
sake of our own and our country’s honour.” 

Revival of the struggle meant an extension of the programme to 
Gandhi. “If the community must suffer, it is better that it does so 
for all the serious and well-understood grievances.” 
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The terrible sufiFerings through which the Indian community had 
gone in the previous struggle — ^the financial loss alone amounted to 
fifty lakhs of rupees — ^hardly gave hopes that the recruitment would be 
very extensive. “This would be,” Gandhi said, “our third campaign. 

I have no doubt that it would be the most brilliant of all. We wish 
to deceive neither ourselves, nor the Government. It is plain that in 
the impending struggle, we cannot count upon hundreds going to jail. 
But what we might lack in numbers would be made up for, by the 
earnestness and the unconquerable will of the few. No country in the 
world can afford to place all its children at the same time on the field. 
Ours is an army of peace. But whether we have five hundred or fifty or 
five or even one true passive resister on the field, victory is oius.” 

Before the struggle was started, the Government were informed on 
September 12, that passive resistance would be continued so long as 
“racial bar disfigures the Immigration Act; the rights existing prior 
to the passing of the act are not restored and maintained; the status 
of women married in South Africa is not secured ; and generally so 
long as the spirit of generosity and justice does not pervade the 
administration of the existing laws.” 

The Phoenix satyagrahis, who were only awaiting instructions, 
entrained on September 15 at Durban for Volksrust. They went by 
the Kafir Mail, all travelling third class, taking with them only the 
most necessary things. Although only the intimate fiends were in- 
formed, nearly a hundred Indians, representing all classes, saw them 
oflF at the Central Station. On reaching Volksrust the party was 
stopped by the immigration ofl&cer. The party would not give any 
information. Only one of them acted as interpreter and spokesman 
for all, and he courteously informed the officer that although he and 
his companions did not wish to embarrass the officers in any way, it 
was part of their campaign not to disclose their full names for the 
time being or to furnish any means of identifying themselves. 

On request, the spokesman made the following statement on the 
next day: “I, on behalf of the party travelling with me, make this 
declaration that I am travelling with a party of twelve men and 
four women and we are entering the Transvaal now without any 
documentary reasons and other test required by the present law- 
being practically passive resisters, against the said law. Further that 
we, being passive resisters, refuse to recognize any of the provisions 
of the existing law.” 
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The authorities at Volksrust had no accommodation for the passive 
resisters at the police station; they were, therefore, asked to find 
shelter at the houses of their friends. They were summoned on the 
1 8th and charged under the new act as prohibited immigrants. On 
September 22 the whole party was deported to the Natal border. 
The deportation was carried out by pushing the deportees beyond 
the line midway in a shallow stream. The satyagrahis recrossed; 
they were arrested and taken straightway to the charge office. Ten 
of them were sentenced to three months’ imprisonment and six, 
including four women, to one month’s imprisonment with hard 
labour. Kasturbai was one of them. 

When Kasturbai was told about the new marriage law she was 
incensed and had said to Gandhi : “Then I am not your wife, accord- 
ing to the laws of the country.” Gandhi replied that that was so and 
added that their children were not their heirs. “Then,” Kasturbai 
said, “let us go to India.” He told her that that would be cowardly 
and would not solve the difficulty. “Gould I not, then, join the 
struggle and be imprisoned myself?” Gandhi told her she could, 
but it was not a small matter. Kasturbai’s health was not good, she 
had not known that sort of hardship and it would be disgraceful if 
after her joining the struggle, she weakened. But Kasturbai was not 
to be awed. The other women at Phoenix also joined her. 

Gandhi kept the names of the satyagrahis secret till they were 
safely in jail; there was the risk of the Government leaving them 
alone. Besides, at the last moment, if they flinched, their prominence 
might seriously damage the cause they sought to advance. 

Gandhi lefl; Durban for the Transvaal on September 25, by the 
Kafir Mad. He was seen off by a large number of friends. His four 
companions were arrested at V olksrust but the officer would not arrest 
Gandhi. On September 27 Gandhi arrived at Johannesburg and the 
next day he addressed a large meeting. On September 29 well-known 
passive resisters including Manilal, Gandhi’s son, went out early 
morning hawking, with heavily laden baskets on their heads. On the 
first day there was no arrest but the next day they were arrested 
and sentenced to seven days’ hard labour or£i fine. All courted jail. 

Not only could the women now be not prevented from joining the 
struggle but Gandhi decided even to invite them along with the men. 
He had first invited the women from Tolstoy Farm and they were 
only too glad to enter the struggle. One of them was pregnant, while 
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six of them had young babies in arms. Those women were with one 
exception all Tamilians. 

As it was an offence to enter the Transvaal from Natal without a 
permit, it was equally an offence to enter Natal from the Transvaal 
Gandhi’s strategy was that if the women resisters were arrested upon 
entering Natal, well and good. But if they were not arrested, it was 
arranged that they should proceed to and post themselves at New- 
castle, the coal-mining centre in Natal, and advise the indentured 
labourers there to go on strike. The women resisters’ mother tongue 
was Tamil, and the majority of labourers on the coalfields hailed 
from the Madras Presidency and spoke Tamil or Telugu. 

The women resisters who had been disappointed in the Transvaal 
now entered Natal but were not arrested for entering the province 
without permits. They, therefore, proceeded to Newcastle and set 
about their work according to plan with immediate results. The 
labourers were touched to the quick and more than three thousand 
indentured Indians at the coal-mines struck work on October 17. 

The colliery-owners were frightened. Their employees had no 
grievance against them. The strike, though it paralysed the coal- 
owners, was really directed against the Government. The employers 
appealed to the Government for additional police, but they replied 
that there was no danger. The employers went on supplying the 
strikers with rations until the Government intimated their intentions. 
The colKery-owners met Gandhi at the Chamber of Commerce. 
Gandhi emphasized the point that the strike was not a part of the 
general passive resistance struggle ; the strike was necessitated by the 
Government’s refusal to carry out the promise of repeal of the ^^3 tax 
made to Gokhale and as soon as the Government did the needful, the 
strikers would rejoin the work. 

The Government could no longer leave the Transvaal women 
satyagrahis free to pursue their activities. On October 21 they were 
sentenced to imprisonment for three months and were kept in the 
same prison as the Phoenix party. Bai Fatma Mehtab and her 
mother were the first Muslim satyagrahis to be sent to prison. 

The women showed exceptional bravery. They were innocent of 
legal technicalities, and many of them had no idea of country, their 
patriotism being based only upon faith. Some of them were illiterates 
and could not read newspapers. But they knew that the Indians’ 
honour was at stake* Their going to jail was ‘"a cry of agony and 
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prayer offered from the bottom of their hearts”. They were all kept 
in Maritzburg jail where they were considerably harassed. Their 
food was of the worst and they were given laundry work as their 
jail task. No food was permitted to be given them from outside. 

The women’s imprisonment had its effect on the labourers of New- 
castle. They struck work and entered the city in succeeding batches. 
As soon as Gandhi received the news he left Phoenix for Newcastle. 

The strikers brought quite a host of complaints to Gandhi. Their 
lights and water were stopped and their household chattels were 
thrown out. Notices to quit were given to many as they used to live 
in tenements built by the owners. Some of them were even thrashed. 

Gandhi’s problem was not an easy one. Money had not yet started 
coming from India. Indian traders were mortally afraid and not 
at all ready to help the resisters publicly, as they had trading 
relations with coal-owners. This time Gandhi did not even stay 
with them. He stayed with a middle-class Tamilian Christian, 
Mr. D. M. Lazarus, who owned a small plot of land and a house 
consisting of two or three rooms. Gandhi’s host belonged to a 
family of indentured labourers and had deep sympathy for the 
Indian miners. He not only sheltered Gandhi and the women 
satyagrahis but devoted his all to the cause. His house now was 
converted into a caravanserai. Men would come and go at aU times 
and the kitchen fire knew no rest day and night. 

Gandhi told the labourers, that they should take it that their 
strike was to last for aU time and leave the quarters provided by their 
masters. He even asked them to sell such of their goods as could find 
a purchaser. The rest they should leave in their quarters. Gandhi 
asked them to join him with nothing but their wearing apparel and 
blankets. He promised to live and have his meals with them so long 
as the strike lasted. Only on these conditions was he prepared to 
lead them. Any intimidation was strictly discouraged. 

All the workers joined Gandhi and there was a continuous stream 
of “pilgnms” who “retired from household life to the houseless one” 
along with their wives and children with bundles of clothes upon 
their heads. 



The Epic March 

1913 

For A FORTNIGHT after the commencement of the strike in Newcastle, 
the situation was uncertain. The Government were waging a war of 
nerves and showed no intention of arresting the strikers or their leaders. 

“How am I to house and feed them,” thought Gandhi. Keeping 
hundreds of people inactive was undesirable. There seemed a way 
out. Why not turn these pilgrims of faith into soldiers of satyagraha? 
Why not take this army into the Transvaal and see them deposited 
in jails or settled at Tolstoy Farm? But the strength of the army was 
now 5 j 0003 there was no money for railway fare and the Transvaal 
border was distant. Gandhi decided to march on foot. Only those 
who were disabled in limb were to be taken by rail. 

While the preparations were being made, Gandhi received an 
invitation to meet the coal-owners and he went to Durban. They 
wanted Gandhi to advise the strikers to return to work but he de- 
clined to do so and, instead, asked the coal-owners to intervene on 
behalf of the workers and get the ^3 tax repealed. 

When Gandhi returned to Newcastle he found that more labourers 
had joined his army and still more were pouring in from all directions. 
Gandhi told them about the threats held out by the coal-owners and 
pictured before them the risks. The miners had their wives and 
children with them but none of them would go back to the mines and 
asked Gandhi not to be anxious about them as they were inured to 
all hardships. 

Six thousand labourers were informed one evening that they were 
to march early next morning and the rules to be observed on the 
march were read to them. There was to be a daily ration of only a 
pound and a half of bread and an ounce of sugar for each soldier. 
None of the “invaders” was to keep any more clothes than necessary 
and none was to touch any one’s property on the way. They were to 
welcome arrest, bear patiently with abuse, and even flogging. Gandhi 
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also announced the names of those who should successively lead the 
“army” in place of him. His experience of the Boer War and the Zulu 
“rebellion” stood him in good stead on the present occasion. 

On October 28, 1913 the caravan started on its march and safely 
reached Charlestown, a small border town, thirty-six miles from 
Newcastle, where only the women and children could be lodged. The 
rest camped in the open and did their own scavenging and sweeping. 
Kallenbach was already in Charlestown and so were Miss Schlesin, 
P. K. Naidu and Albert Christopher. 

More labourers arrived from Newcastle. The kitchen was active 
aU the twenty-four hours, as hungry men would arrive at any time 
of the day or night. The ration consisted of rice and dal. Gandhi was 
the leader among cooks and assumed the thankless task of serving 
the food. There was either too much water in the dal or the food was 
insufficiently cooked, but the army ate it without complaint. There 
was no indiscipline, no display of temper. 

An eyewitness said; “I found Mr. Gandhi in an evil-smelling 
backyard of a tin shanty at Charlestown. Before him was a rough 
deal table and at his side were twelve sacks containing 500 loaves of 
bread. Clad only in his shirt and trousers, Mr. Gandhi, with incredi- 
ble rapidity, cut the loaves into three-inch hunks, filled it with sugar 
firom the bowl at his elbow, and passed them on to the waiting queue 
of Indians, who were admitted to the yard in batches of twelve. And 
all the while he explained his plan of campaign to me in perfect and 
cultured English.” 

The strike was in full swing and the stream of labomrers still con- 
tinued by rail and road. Two women with grim courage reached 
Charlestown though their little ones died on the way. One of the 
children died of exposure on the march and the other fell down from 
the arms of its mother while she was crossing a stream and was 
drowned. But the brave mothers refused to be dejected and one of 
them said : “We must not pine for the dead who will not come back 
to us for all our pining. It is the living for whom we must work.” 

From the camp Gandhi telegraphed to the Government that the 
marchers could be arrested at Charlestown itself before reaching the 
Tiransvaal border. He also assured the Government that if they 
repealed the ^3 tsix, the strike would be called off and the indentured 
labourers woidd return to work, as he did not want them to join the 
general struggle for the rest of the Indians’ grievances. 
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There was no reply for a week. Fresh instructions were issued to 
the army. They were to trudge twenty to twenty-four miles a day for 
eight days till they reached Tolstoy Farm or were arrested on the way. 
Kallenbach had made all necessary arrangements to settle them on 
the farm. The idea was to construct mud huts with the help of the 
marchers themselves and to stop there till the struggle was over and 
in the meanwhile to maintain themselves by working on the farm. 

When all the preparations for the march were completed, Gandhi 
made one more elTort towards settlement. From Charlestown he 
telephoned to General Smuts who was in Pretoria. His secretary 
replied : “General Smuts wiU have nothing to do with you. You may 
do just as you please.” Gandhi now decided to march on the next day. 

Gandhi had made better preparations this time. He carried a 
small, improvised medical chest and some instruments which a lay- 
man like himself could also handle. But the chest was to be carried 
bodily as there was to be no conveyance with the pilgrims. As they 
proposed to encamp every day near some village, the smallest quan- 
tity of drugs was carried in the chest, hardly sufficient for a hundred 
persons. Gandhi depended for drugs and food on the villages. A large 
European bakery willingly contracted to supply bread at each halting 
place. The arrangement ran smoothly because even the railway 
officials willingly co-operated in delivering the bread in time. The 
budget for the march was £250 a day. Gokhale had planned to send 
;^2,ooo a month for six months for the relief of passive resisters. 

On November 6, at 6.30 a.m., 2,037 men, 127 women and 57 
children offered prayers and began the march “in the name of 
God”. These marchers consisted of either coal-miners or workers on 
sugar plantations, some free and others indentured. Some were in 
western dress but most were in loin-cloth. 

There was a small spruit one mile firom Charlestown cutting Natal 
from the Transvaal. Mounted police were on duty at the border. 
Gandhi went up to them instructing the marchers to cross over when 
he signalled. But while he was still talking to the policemen, the mass 
of cheering, shouting Indians, in their ragged clothes, made a rush 
and crossed into Volksrust, on the other side of the border. The police 
smrounded them, but the surging multitude was not easy to control. 
The police had no intention of arresting them. Gandhi pacified the 
marchers and got them to arrange themselves in a regular row. In a 
few minutes there was order and the march into the Transvaal began. 
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As the long procession passed through the streets of Volksrust, the 
Europeans who had threatened violence only two days previously 
gave no trouble. Some said they would shoot the Indians if they 
entered the Transvaal and Kallenbach who attended the stormy 
meeting to reason with the Europeans was booed. However, the non- 
violent soldiers passed through the place in peace. 

Sunday Post wrote : “The pilgrims whom Gandhi is guiding are an 
exceedingly picturesque crew. To the eye, they appear most meagre, 
indeed, emaciated ; their legs are mere sticks, but the way they are 
marching on the starvation rations provided shows them to be parti- 
cularly hardy. Of the two thousand, some 1,500 walk together in a 
fairly compact body, the rest following in little groups of stragglers 
within two or three miles. Mr. Gandhi is looked upon with absolute 
veneration and is habitually addressed as Bapu.” 

About eight miles from Volksrust, the marchers stopped for the 
night at Palmford. They reached there at five in the evening. They 
took their scanty rations of bread and sugar and spread themselves in 
the open air. Some talked, some sang bhajans. But some of the women, 
who had carried their children in their arms, were exhausted and 
had to be left behind as lodgers with an Indian shopkeeper, who 
promised to send them to Tolstoy Farm if the marchers were per- 
mitted to go there, and to their homes if they were arrested. 

As the night advanced, all noises ceased and Gandhi was preparing 
to retire. Now he saw a European coming lantern in hand. He 
brought a Wcirrant of arrest and Gandhi surrendered himself to the 
EuropeanoflScer,havingleftinstructionswith Naidu, a co-worker: at 
daybreak they must regularly resume the march ; the march would 
commence before sunrise and when it was time for them to halt and get 
rations, he must break to them the news of arrest; if tire pilgrims were 
arrested, they must allow themselves to be arrested ; otherwise they 
must continue the march according to plan, 

Gandhi was taken to Volksrust in a train and brought before the 
court the next morning. But the public prosecutor asked for a remand 
until the 14th as he was not ready with the evidence. Gandhi was 
released on bail of £50^ and he motored down to rejoin the marchers, 
in the company of Kallenbach and a special correspondent of 
Transvaal Leader^ 

According to plan the march continued in the morning and Gandhi 
rejoined them. The Indian storekeepers at Standerton presented 
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the marchers with some tins of marmalade, and the distribution, 
therefore, took more time than usual. Meanwhile the magistrate 
came and stood by the side of Gandhi who was serving the food. As 
soon as the distribution was over, Gandhi was told that he was a 
prisoner. Gandhi asked his followers to continue the march and then 
left with the magistrate. 

On November 8 the magistrate took Gandhi to the court which 
was still in session. There he found that five of his co-workers includ- 
ing Naidu had also been arrested. Gandhi appHed for remand and 
bail and was released on his own recognizance of and the case 
was remanded tiU the 21st. The Indian traders had kept a carriage 
ready for Gandhi and he rejoined the marchers before they had 
proceeded hardly three miles. 

The marchers were now near Johannesburg. The whole march was 
divided into eight stages. Thus far everything had gone according to 
plan and now only four days’ march was to be completed. The 
spirit of the marchers rose and the Government were getting anxious. 

Gokhale desired by cable that Polak should go to India and help 
him in placing the facts before the Indian and Imperial Governments. 
On November 9 Polak went to Teakworth to take leave of Gandhi. 

It W21S about three in the afternoon. Gandhi and Polak were walk- 
ing at the head of the marchers. While they were in the midst of 
consultation and had nearly done with it, a Cape cart came and 
stopped before them. Mr. Chanmey, the principal immigration 
officer of the Transvaal, and a police officer took Gandhi aside and 
told him that he was under arrest. Gandhi asked Polak to assume 
charge and go with the marchers. Gandhi proceeded to ask the 
marchers to keep peace but the officer stopped him firom speaking 
and ordered the driver to drive the cart away at full speed. 

Gandhi was arrested on November 9 for the third time in four days 
and was taken to Greylingstad, and from there via Balfour to Heidel- 
berg, where he passed the night. Polak assumed the leadership and 
the marchers resumed their march. They halted for the night at Grey- 
lingstad where they were met by Cachalia and Bhayat who had come 
to know that arrangements were complete for arresting the whole 
body of marchers. About nine in the morning of November 10, the 
marchers reached Balfour, thirteen miles away, in three hours and 
found three special trains drawn up to deport them to Natal. The 
marchers were obstinate and asked for Gandhi to be called. They 
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promised to place themselves under arrest and to board the trains if 
“Gandhi Bhai” advised them to that effect. But Polak and Cachalia 
persuaded them to surrender themselves and entrain peacefully, and 
they ultimately obeyed. 

About 2,000 humble heroes, without homes, without jobs and now 
without their leader, had to suffer great hardships on the way and 
when they reached Natal, they were prosecuted and sent to jail 
straightaway. 

Polak was arrested in Charlestown whilst waiting for the corridor 
train. Kallenbach was also arrested and was confined in Volksrust 
jail, along with Polak. 

Gandhi knew nothing of what transpired after he was separated 
from the marchers. He asked for a remand once more and requested 
that either the Government should arrest the marchers or else he 
should be permitted to see them safe to Tolstoy Farm. This time 
the magistrate did not comply with his request. 

On November 1 1 Gandhi was prosecuted on three charges before 
the Magistrate of Dundee. The court was crowded with Indians and 
Europeans. Advocate Godfrey appeared for Gandhi. The prosecutor 
read the section and left the matter in the hands of the magistrate. 
Gandhi’s cotmsel stated that he was under an obligation to the 
defendant not to plead in mitigation in any way whatsoever. He was 
only expressing the desire of the defendant when he stated that the 
ma^trate had a duty to perform and should, therefore, not hesitate 
to impose the highest sentence upon the prisoner if he felt that the 
circumstances of the case justified it. 

With the permission of the court, Gandhi made the following 
statement: “As a member of the profession, and being an old 
resident of Natal, I think that injustice to myself and the public, I 
state that the counts against me are of such a nature that I take the 
responabiUty imposed upon me, for I beheve that the demonstration 
for which these people were taken out of the colony was one of a 
worthy object. I had nothing against the employers, and regret that 
m this cainpaign serious losses are being caused to them. I also feel 
mat I was in honour bound, in view of the position of things between 
Smuts and Mr. Gokhale, to produce a striking demonstration. 
I ^ aware of the miseries caused to the women and babies in arms. 
1 m that I have only done my duty in advising my countrymen, and 
It is my duty to advise them again, that, until the tax is removed, 
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to leave work and subsist upon rations obtained by charity. I am 
certain that without suffering it is not possible for them to get their 
grievances remedied.” 

Gandhi having pleaded guilty, the magistrate sentenced him to 
pay a fine of ;^6o or nine months’ rigorous imprisonment under the 
Natal Indenture Law. “I elect to go to jail,” said Gandhi. His part- 
ing message to the strikers was: “No cessation of the strike without 
repeal of the tax. The Government, having imprisoned me, can 
gracefully make a declaration regarding the repeal.” 

The imprisonment of Gandhi acted like a signal and 20,000 
labourers in Natal struck work. The news of the strike and arrest 
spread everywhere and thousands of labourers unexpectedly and 
spontaneously came out on the south coast of Natal, from Durban to 
Isiping, as well as on the north coast. 

The Government now followed a policy of blood and iron. 
Mounted military policemen chased the strikers, but they refused to 
be cowed down. The authorities resorted to firing and the strikers 
bravely faced it. Their bravery evoked sympathy even firom the 
whites. In Durban, the Social Democratic Party passed a resolution 
expressing their entire sympathy “with the Indian workers in their 
present struggle for the repeal of the obnoxious and useless tax, 
and endorse their action of withholding their labour as the only 
means left to them to that end.” 

Gandhi was still to stand his second trial. On November 13 he was 
taken to Volksrust jail where Kallenbach and Polak were lodged. 
He appeared before the court on the 14th. The police found it difficult 
to secure witnesses. The charge was proved against him by witnesses 
furnished by himself. 

But who would testify against Kallenbach and Polak? It was 
decided that Gandhi should aid the crown as Kallenbach and Polak 
did not wish that the cases should be protracted for the lack of 
evidence. Accordingly Gandhi provided the evidence against 
Kallenbach and appeared as witness against Polak. The proceedings 
against Gandhi were completed onNovember 14, against Kallenbach 
on the 15th and against Polak on the 17th, and the magistrate 
passed sentence of three months’ imprisonment on each of them. 

Gandhi passed a few days in company of his friends and new 
prisoners came every day with news firom outside. The Government 
now decided to separate Kallenbach, Polak and Gandhi and send 
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them away from Volksrust. Gandhi was removed to Bloemfontein, 
where no one could see him. He was the only Indian prisoner there, 
the rest being Europeans and Negroes. 

While Gandhi and thousands of his followers were rotting in jails, 
the people in India, under the guidance of Gokhale, continued to 
render all possible assistance to the passive resisters. It fell to Viceroy 
Hardinge’s lot to express the unanimous sentiment of India when, 
giving his biasings in November to the mission of Gokhale, he voiced 
“the sympathy of India deep and burning and not only of India but 
aU lovers of India like myself for their compatriots in South Africa 
in their resistance to invidious and unjust laws”. 

The British press showed increasing sympathy with the Indians’ 
cause. The Tims declaring the march of the Indian labourers, most 
live in memory, as one of the most remarkable manifestations in the 
history of the spirit of passive resistance. 

The Secretary of State for India too became active, and the Union 
Government, anxious to save their face, appointed on December 1 1 
a commission, with Justice Sir W. Soloman as its chairman, to 
inquire into the causes of the Natal Indian strike. The commission 
called upon the Government of India to give evidence on their 
behalf and recommended the release of Gandhi. 

The recommendation was immediately carried out. Gandhi was 
released on December 18. The first thing he did was to express his 
dissatisfaction at the personnel of the inquiry commission. The 
Indian community was not represented ; besides two notoriously anti- 
Indian colonials were appointed to sit in judgement on the Indians. 
Gandhi decided to boycott the commission. 

The shooting of innocent labourers during the strike deeply pained 
Gandhi. He imposed on himself a triple vow of self-suffering to be 
observed until the £% tax was abolished : to adopt the labourer’s 
dress, no head-dress but only a loin-cloth and a kurta ; to walk bare- 
foot ; to have only one meal during the day. 

At a meeting held under the auspices of the Natal Indian AsKJcia- 
tion, Gandhi declared that no matter whether shooting was justified 
or not, the fact was that they were shot, and those bullets shot him 
through the heart ako. He felt that he should go into mourning at 
least for a period which should be co-extensive with the end of the 
struggle and that he should accept some mourning not only inwardly 
but outwardly as well, as a humble example to his fellow-countrymen. 
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He said that if the Government did not remove tlie just grievances 
of the Indians, then on the first day of the New Year, ‘*all of us 
should be ready again to suffer battle, again to suffer imprisonment 
and march out.’" 

The Indian National Congress which met at Karachi in December 
took a keen interest in the South Afiican affairs though Gokhale 
could not attend it due to heart trouble. The resolution dealing 
with the struggle in South Africa expressed its abhorrence of the 
cruel treatment to which the Indians were subjected in Natal in the 
recent strikes. Nawab Syed Mohammed, the Congress President, 
condemned the South African inquiry commission. This Congress 
expressed ‘"its warm and grateful appreciation of the heroic struggle 
carried on by Mr. Gandhi and his co-workers’" and called upon the 
people of India, of all classes and creed, to continue to supply them 
with funds. 



Adieu, South Africa 


1914 

Gokhale, hearing that a fresh march was under contemplation, 
sent a long cablegram to Gandhi, saying that such a step would land 
Lord Hardinge and himself in an awkward position. He strongly 
advised that the march should be given up. Andrews and Pearson, 
the emissaries of Gokhale, arrived in South Africa on January 2, 
1914. Andrews appealed to Gandhi to give consideration to Gokhale’s 
feelings, since Gokhale was on his sick-bed. Consideration for him 
was never absent from Gandhi’s mind, but he said: “How could 
we go back upon our pledged word?” The leaders held a conference 
and finally reached a decision that the boycott of the commission 
must stand at any cost, if more members were not co-opted to it. 

Gandhi sent a long cablegram to Gokhale costing ^^loo with a 
request to show it also to Lord Hardinge. Gandhi argued that the 
entire struggle had been built upon a foundation of pledges, which 
were taken after mature deliberation. He expressed the view that 
Gokhale should advise that the pledge of boycott of the commission 
should not be broken: “We desire and bespeak the assistance of 
elders as well as big men, and are glad when we get it. But whether 
or not such assistance is forthcoming, we are humbly of opinion 
that pledges must ever be scrupulously kept.” He requested Gokhale 
to support and bless the satyagrahis “in such observance”. 

Gokhale did not agree with Gandhi, but their friendship endured. 
He wired to Lord Hardinge on the matter. The Viceroy, while 
strongly upholding the Indian cause, was at variance with Gandhi 
as to the course to pursue. It was Gokhale’s task to bring about 
^reement. The Viceroy at last sent Sir Benjamin Robertson to 
South Africa to plead on behalf of the Indians. 

Gokhale s interest and sympathy brought generous help from 
India. Among the prominent contributors to the South African 
Resistance Fund were the Thakore and the Rani Saheb of Gondal, 
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the Nizam, the Gaekwar and other Indian princes. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and Sir Murray Hammik, the late acting Governor of 
Madras, were among the prominent European contributors. Sir 
Valentine Chirol contributed to the Passive Resistance Fund. Writ- 
ing to Gokhale, Chirol said: “Few Englishmen who take a genuine 
interest in the welfare of India and have faith in the value of the 
British connection both for India and the empire can fail to have 
been moved by the statement you made in Bombay.” 

Gandhi went to Pretoria with Andrews to meet General Smuts. 
At this time there was a big strike of the European employees of the 
Union railways and it made the position of the Government ex- 
tremely difficult. Gandhi decided to drop the idea of the intended 
march at such a critical time as he did not wish to embarrass the 
Government. The decision created a favourable impression. Lord 
AmpthiU cabled his congratulations to Gandhi for being considerate 
even to his bitter opponent. 

General Smuts was impressed by “the self-imposed limits of 
courtesy and chivalry”. His secretary jocularly said to Gandhi: “I 
do not Hke your people, and do not care to assist them at alL But 
what am I to do? You help us in our day of need. How can we lay 
hands upon you? I often wish you took to violence like the English 
strikers, and then we would know at once how to dispose of you.” 

Natal Mercury imputed motives to Gandhi for his decision to 
postpone the march. “The mass of the local Indian community 
could not be relied upon to join in the resuscitation of a form of 
conflict which recoiled most injuriously upon the Indians them- 
selves.” There were also other inferences. To this Gandhi replied that 
the journal was wrongly informed if it considered that the mass of 
the local Indiem community were not to be relied upon to join the 
march : “On the contrary the difficulty today is even to delay it. 
My co-workers and I have been obliged to send special messengers 
and to issue special leaflets in order to advise the people that the 
march must be postponed for the time being. I admit that specula- 
tion as to whether the mass of the local Indian community will or 
will not join the march is fruitless, because this will be, if it has to 
be, put to the test at no distant date.” 

In a letter to the editor of Natal Mercury, Gandhi wrote : 

“The chief reason for trespassing upon your courtey is to inform 
the South Afiican public through your columns that whilst the great 
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National Congress that has just closed its session at Karachi was 
fully justified in asking, and was bound to ask, for full citizen rights 
throughout the British Dominions for all the King’s subjects, irres- 
pective of caste, colour or creed, and whilst they may not and ought 
not to be bound by local considerations, we in South Africa have 
repeatedly made it clear that, as sane people, we are bound to limit 
our ambition by local circumstances, we are bound to recognize the 
widespread prejudice, however unjustified it may be and, having 
done so, we have declared and I venture to re-declare through your 
columns that my co-workers and I shall not be a party to any 
agitation which has for its object the free and unrestricted immigra- 
tion of the British Indians into the Union or the attainment of the 
political firanchise in the near future. That these rights must come 
in time wiU, I suppose, be admitted by all, but when they do come 
they will not be obtained by forcing the pace, as passive resistance 
is undoubtedly calculated to do, by otherwise educating the public 
opinion, and by the Indian community so acquitting itself in the 
discharge of all the obligations that flow from citizenship of the 
British Empire as to have these rights given to them as a matter of 
course. Meanwhile, so far as my advice counts for anything, I can 
only suggest that the efforts of the Indian community should be 
concentrated upon gaining or regaining every lost civil right or every 
such right at present withheld firom the community ; and I hold that 
even this will not happen unless we are ready to make an efiective 
protest against our civil destruction by means of passive resistance, 
and unless through our self-suffering we have demonstrated to the 
Eruopean public that we are a people that cherishes its honour and 
self-respect as dearly as any people on earth.” 

Gandhi’s strong but honest and correct attitude made an impres- 
sion even on the stubborn General Smuts. By the third and last 
campaign of passive resistance, the eyes of the white community 
were opened and they showed eagerness for an early settlement. 

Gandhi’s first interview with General Smuts in Pretoria was short 
as the general was preoccupied with the railway strike, which was so 
serious in nature, that the Union Government had declared martial 
law. General Smuts now did not ride the same high horse as he did 
before. “We have decided to grant yom: demand, but for this we 
must have a recommendation firom the commission,” said General 
Smuts. He pleaded with Gandhi not to organize any propaganda 
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to prevent any one who wished to give evidence from doing so, and 
suggested he should suspend satyagraha in the interval. “I believe 
that by so doing you will be serving your own interests as well 
as giving me a respite,” added General Smuts. 

Gandhi, on the whole, was inclined to receive General Smuts’ 
suggestions favourably. Letters were exchanged between Gandhi 
and Smuts, placing on record the agreement arrived at as a result of 
a number of interviews. Meanwhile, Sir Benjamin Robertson, the 
Viceroy’s representative, arrived in Pretoria. But his attitude was 
that of the usual English official, and he bullied the Indians instead 
of helping them. 

On January 21 a provisional agreement was arrived at between 
General Smuts and Gandhi and the satyagraha was suspended for the 
last time. The satyagrahis were released gradually. Men as well as 
women prisoners lived under extremely hard conditions and were 
treated no better than criminals. Among the satyagrahis who 
succumbed to jail hardships were Harbatsingh, aged seventy-five, 
and Valliamma R. Munuswami Mudaliar, a young girl only sixteen 
years old. Harbatsingh died in Durban jail. Valliamma succumbed 
within a few days of her release, having been in jail for two months. 
She had been convicted along with her mother. 

Valliamma was a brave girl. When Gandhi saw her confined to 
bed with a fatal fever, he asked : “Valliamma, do you not repent of 
your having gone to jail?” She said : “Repent? I am even now ready 
to go to jail again if I am arrested.” “But what if it results in your 
death?” asked Gandhi. Valliamma said: “I do not mind it. Who 
would not love to die for one’s motherland?” 

Condolence meetings were held at several places, and the Indians 
resolved to erect “Valliamma Hall” to commemorate the supreme 
sacrifice of this brave daughter of India. “She built her temple of 
service with her own hands, and her glorious image has a niche even 
now reserved for it in many a heart. And the name of Valliamma will 
live in the South Afitican satyagraha as long as India lives,” Gandhi 
said in a touching tribute. 

In the light of the previous breach of trust on the part of General 
Smuts, it was very difficult to persuade the Indians to endorse the 
provisional agreement, known as the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement of 
1914. “No matter how often a satyagrahi is betrayed, he will repose 
his trust in the adversary so long as there are no cogent grounds for 



distrust/’ said Gandhi. Meetings were held in various places and 
Gandhi was at last able to persuade the Indians to approve of the 
terms of the agreement. 

Meanwhile the inquiry commission set to work. Only a very few 
witnesses on behalf of the Indians appeared before it. Sir Benjamin 
Robertson tried to induce many to tender evidence but failed. The 
boycott of the commission shortened its work and the report was 
published at once. 

The commission strongly criticized the Indians for withholding 
their assistance and dismissed the charges of misbehaviour against 
the white soldiers. But it recommended compliance without delay 
with all the demands of the Indian community, for instance, the 
repeal of the tax and the vahdation of Indian marriages, and 
the grant of some trifling concession in addition. The report of the 
Solomon Inquiry Commission, on the whole, was favourable to 
the Indians as predicted by General Smuts. 

The Union Government accepted all the suggestions of the Solo- 
mon Commission and embodied them in the Indians’ Relief Bill. The 
bill abolishing the tax, legalizing in South Africa all marriages 
deemed legal in India, and making a domicile certificate bearing a 
holder’s thumb-print sufiicient evidence of right to enter the Union, 
was passed by sixty against twenty-four votes on June 26. It was the 
first South Afincan legislation calculated to redress grievances of the 
Indian settlers. Administrative measures which did not come under 
the Indians Relief Bill were settled by correspondence between 
General Smuts and Gandhi, as for example, safeguarding the 
educated Indians right of entry into South Africa and permitting 
an existing wife or wives to join their husbands in the Union. 

General Smuts, in his letter of June 30, said: "With regard 
to administration of existing laws, it has been and will continue to be 
&e desire of the Government to see that they are administered in a 
just maimer aud with due regard to vested rights.’’ 

To ^ Gandhi replied: “The passing of the Indians’ Relief Bill 
and this correspondence have finally closed the satyagraha struggle 
which commenced in September 1906, and which to the Indian 
commumty cost much physical suffering and pecuniary loss, and to 
the Government much anxious thought and consideration.” 

G^dhi’s public activities had fully occupied his time but he was 
looking forward to return to India as quickly as possible and nurse 
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ailing Laxmidas, his elder brother, Laxmidas, however, died long 
before he reached India. In a letter to Elallenbach, Gandhi expressed 
his innermost thoughts : 

“The greatest grief imaginable has befallen me. My brother died 
yesterday, I suppose simply thinking up to his last breath of me. 
What a passionate wish it was on his part to meet me. I was hurrying 
everythmg on so that I could go to India with the quickest despatch 
and fall down at his feet and nurse him. But it was not to be. Now I 
must go to a family of widows with my poor self as the head. You who 
do not know the Indian patriarchal cause do not quite realize what 
this may mean. Anyway my desire to get to India is keener than ever. 
And yet who knows? I doubt very much whether I shall ever realize 
that desire. However, I must prepare for the pilgrimage and then 
leave it calmly in the hands of Him who wields the almighty |X)wer. 
These shocks make in me still more intense fearlessness of death. 
Why should the event agitate one ! The grief itself has a selfish touch 
about it. It is no calamity that my brother is dead if I 3 m ready to 
meet death and consider it as the supreme and welcome crisis in life. 
It is because we fear death so much for ourselves that we shed tears 
over the deaths of others. How can I who know the body to be perish- 
able and soul to be imperishable mourn over the separation of body 
from soul ? But it is a condition attached to a real belief and consoling 
doctrine. He who believes in it must not pamper the body but 
must be its ruler. He must regulate his wants so as to make it 
serve the dweller within and not allow the body to master him. 
Not to grieve over the death of others is to accept a state almost of 
perpetual grief. For this connection between body and soul is itself 
grievous. 

“These are the thoughts that rule me just now. I shall not write 
another letter just now. This has written itself.” 

There was another shock in store for Gandhi. At Phoenix, two 
students were guilty of misbehaviour with a twenty-year-old girl. 
When Gandhi received this news, he hurried from Johannesburg to 
Phoenix in company of Kallenbach. Gandhi felt that the only 
way the guilty parties could be made to realize his distress and the 
depth of their own fall was for him to do some penance. So he im- 
posed upon himself a fast for seven days and a vow to have only one 
meal a day for a period of four months and half. Kallenbach tried to 
dissuade him but he failed. 
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The girl in question fasted with Gandhi, took off all her jewellery, 
put on the garb of mourning and had her hair cropped short as a sign 
of guilt and remorse. 

Soon after, a similar incident, in which his son was involved, 
compelled Gandhi again, a little while before his departure from 
South Africa, to undertake another fast for fourteen days. 

As a result of these fasts, Gandhi’s health was in a delicate state. 
But his public activities were in full swing as before. At the conclusion 
of the struggle in 1914, Gokhale, who was ailing in London, had sent 
instructions to Gandhi to return home via London. 

Gandhi felt that his mission in South Africa was over and decided 
to say adieu to his compatriots. The farewell ceremonies — banquets, 
meetings, presents and addresses — occupied a fortnight. Even the 
South African papers paid ungrudging tribute to him. Many dis- 
tinguished colonials joined in the celebrations. On July 18, the day 
of his departure, Gandhi and Kasturbai were entertained at the 
Town Hall of Durban, and the gathering was presided over by the 
mayor. Congratulations were received from the Bishop of Natal, 
General Botha and General Smuts. All this kindness overwhelmed 
Gandhi. He movingly referred to the help rendered to him by the 
Europeans. He said that he would always retain the most sacred 
memories of South Africa. 

But Gandhi would not take any credit to himself for the triumph 
in South Africa ; “If I merit any approbation, how much more those 
behind, who went into the battle with simple faith, with no thought 
of appreciation!” Here, he referred to the martyrdom of Harbatsingh, 
Narayanaswamy, Nagappan and Valliamma. 

General Smuts later referred to the memories of those eventful 
years on Gandhi’s seventieth birthday: “It was my fate to be the 
antagonist of a man for whom even then I had the highest respect. 
His activities at that time were very trying to me. For him everything 
went according to plan. For me, the defender of law and order, there 
was the usual trying situation, the odium of carrying out a law which 
had not strong public support, and finally the discomfiture when the 
law had to be repealed. For him it was a successful coup. Nor was 
the personal touch wanting. In jail he had prepared for me a pair of 
sandals which he presented to me when he was set free. I have worn 
these sandals for many a summer since then, even though I may feel 
that I am not worthy to stand in the shoes of so great a man.” 
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Professor Gilbert Murray paid a glowing tribute to Gandhi in 
Hibbert Journal of 1914: 

“Persons in power should be very careful how they deal with 
a man who cares nothing for sensual pleasure, nothing for riches, 
nothing for comfort or praise or promotion, but is simply determined 
to do what he believes to be right. He is a dangerous and uncom- 
fortable enemy, because his body which you can always conquer, 
gives you so little purchase upon his soul.” 



World War 


1914 

On July 18, 1914 Gandhi, accompanied by Kasturbai and Kallen- 
bach, sailed for England as a third-class passenger. It was a pleasant 
voyage, as the steamer had provided him with ample facilities 
including a diet of nuts and fruit. 

One day Gandhi persuaded Kallenbach to throw his seven-pound- 
worth binocular into the sea. According to Gandhi, this possession, 
which the German friend valued so intensely, was not in keeping with 
the ideal of simplicity that they aspired to reach. 

Gandhi was looking forward to a short period of rest, after his 
recent fast. He used to stroll on deck to get a little exercise but even 
that exhausted him. At Madeira he heard that war was imminent 
and on August 4, two days before Gandhi reached London, war 
broke out. 

On arrival in London Gandhi learnt that Gokhale had been 
stranded in Paris where he had gone for reasons of health. Commu- 
nications between Paris and London were cut off and, therefore, it 
was uncertain when Gokhale would return. Now Gandhi made up 
his mind not to return to India till he met Gokhale but meanwhile 
to find ways and means of helping the British Empire during the 
critical days of the war. 

A deputation of the Indian National Congress consisting of 
Bhupendranath Basu, Jinnah, Lajpat Rai and three others happened 
to be in London in connection with the proposed reform of the Indian 
council. As soon as war was declared they along with other prom- 
inent Indians addressed a letter to the Secretary of State for India 
for submission to the Eiing. Amongst other things the letter stated : 
“ We have not the slightest doubt tiaat, on previous occasions, when 
the British forces were engaged in defending the interests of the 
empire, so on the present, the princes and peoples of India will 
readily and willingly co-operate to the best of their ability.” 
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On August 8 a reception was given to Gandhi at Cecil Hotel by 
his British and Indian admirers. Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, 
Jinnah and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu paid glowing tributes to the hero 
of the South African struggle. Letters of regret for their unavoidable 
absence were received from the Prime Minister, Secretary of State for 
India, Earl Roberts, Lords Gladstone, Curzon, Lamington, Ampthill, 
Hams and Messrs. Gokhale, Keir Hardie and Ramsay MacDonald. 
Gandhi, returning thanks, referred to the great crisis. He hoped his 
Indian friends would “think imperially in the best sense of the 
word and do their duty”. 

Soon he held a conference with some of the Indian students and, 
in consultation with them, a meeting of Indian residents in Great 
Britain and Ireland was called and Gandhi placed his views before 
them. There was strong opposition from those who felt that that was 
the hour for making a bold declaration of the Indian demand. 
Gandhi pleaded that England’s need should not be turned into 
India’s opportunity. 

The following letter dated August 14, signed by Gandhi, Kastur- 
bai, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Major N. P. Sinha, Dr. Jivraj Mehta and 
some fifty other Indians, was sent to Mr. Roberts, the Under-secretary 
of State for India : 

“It was thought desirable by many of us that during the crisis 
that has overtaken the empire and whilst many Englishmen, leaving 
their ordinary vocations in life, are responding to the imperial call, 
those Indians who are residing in the United Kingdom and who can 
at all do so should place themselves imconditionally at the disposal 
of the authorities. 

“With a view of ascertaining the feeling of the resident Indian 
population, the undersigned sent a circular letter to as many Indians 
in the United Kingdom as could be approached during the thirty- 
eight hours that the organizers gave themselves. The response has 
been generous and prompt, in the opinion of the undersigned repre- 
sentatives of His Majesty’s subjects from the Indian Empire at 
present residing in the different parts of the United Kingdom. 

“On behalf of oiuselves whose names appear on the list appended 
hereto, we beg to offer our services to the authorities. We venture to 
trust that the Rt Hon. the Marquis of Crewe will approve of our 
offer and secure its acceptance by the proper authority. We would 
respectfully emphasize the fact that the one dominant idea guiding us 
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is that of rendering such humble assistance as we may be considered 
capable of peiforming, as an earnest of our desire to share the 
responsibilities of membership of the great empire if we would share 
its privileges.” 

Lord Crewe^ the Secretary of State for India, accepted the offer 
in October after some hesitation. Along with about eighty volunteers 
Gandhi took a six weeks’ course in first aid and passed the 
examination. Indian women volunteers including Kasturbai and 
Mrs. Naidu undertook to make clothes for the soldiers. 

Though Gandhi took part in the war as a matter of duty, he had to 
offer “miniature satyagraha” against the high-handedness of the 
commanding officer who tried to boss over Indians in all matters and 
over their heads appointed English students as their section leaders. 
Gandhi strongly protested against this procedure and after many 
conferences and much correspondence with the officer and the 
Under-secretary of State for India, a compromise was arrived at 
and things moved more smoothly. 

Gandhi’s health was delicate but he began to take part in the 
drill, often walking to the appointed place, about two miles from his 
residence. This resulted in pleurisy but even in this condition he 
went to a week-end camp and attended to the complaints of the 
Indian volimteers. 

By October Gokhale returned to London. Gandhi and Kallen- 
bach often visited him and talked about the war. Gokhale showed 
much interest in Gandhi’s health. He was distressed to know that 
his obstinate disciple, in spite of pleurisy, was carrying on dietetic 
experiments. Gandhi’s diet then consisted, among other things, of 
groundnuts, ripe and xmripe bananas, lemon, olive oil, tomatoes and 
grapes. He completely eschewed milk, cereals, pulses and other 
things. Dr. Jivraj Mehta treated Gandhi and was pressing him to 
resume milk diet and cereals without success. As the matter reached 
Gk)khale’s ears, he tried to persuade Gandhi to take whatever the 
doctor prescribed for his health. After much discussion with Kallen- 
bach, Gandhi now agreed to accept the doctor’s advice except for 
milk and meat. But soon he went back to friiits and nuts after Gokhale 
left England. 

The pleurisy persisted, and Gandhi consulted Dr. Allinson, who 
treated diseases by dietetic modification. The doctor put Gandhi on 
plain brown bread, raw vegetables such as beet, radish, onion and 
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Other tubers and greens, and also fresh fhiit, mainly oranges. Owing 
to his weak condition Gandhi could not long persist in the exper- 
iment and now he was permitted to have groundnut butter or olive 
oil and take cooked vegetables with rice. 

For many days Gandhi was obliged to keep mostly in bed. Mr. 
Roberts, Under-secretary of State^ visited Gandhi and said: “I 
would strongly advise you to get back to India for it is only there 
that you can be completely cured. If, after your recovery, you should 
find the war still going on, you will have many opportunities there 
of rendering help. As it is, I do not regard what you have already 
done as by any means a mean contribution.” 

Owing to deterioration in his condition and relapses in Kasturbai’s 
health, Gandhi accepted Mr. Roberts’ advice and began to make 
preparations to return to India. 

KaUenbach who had accompanied Gandhi to England, with a 
view to going to India, unfortunately could not get his passport 
being a German. To Gandhi’s request, Lord Hardinge cabled: 
‘‘Regret Government of India not prepared to take any such risk.” 
It was a shock to Gandhi and KaUenbach. They looked forward to 
meet again which they did some twenty years after in India. But 
never again could they stay together. Herman n KaUenbach died in 
South Afiica_in^_r945. 

Gandhi and Kasturbai were entertained at a fareweU reception at 
Westminster Palace Hotel, prior to their departure for India. 
In the course of his reply Gandhi said : “My wife and myself are 
returning to the motherland with our work unaccomplished and 
broken health, but I wish nevertheless, to use the language of hope. 
I had pleaded hard with Mr. Roberts that some place should be 
foimd for me, but my health has not permitted and the doctors have 
been obdurate. I have not resigned from the corps. If in my mother- 
land I should be restored to strength, and hostilities stiU continue, I 
intend to come back, directly the summons reach me. As for my work 
in South Africa, it has been purely a matter of duty and carries no 
merit with it and my only aspiration on my return to the motherland 
is to do my duty, I have been practicaUy an exile for twenty-five 
years and my friend and master Mr. Gokhale has warned me not to 
speak of Indian questions as India is a foreign land to me. But the 
India of my imagination is an India unrivaUed in the world, an India 
where the most spiritual treasures are to be found. And it is my 
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dream and hope that the connection between India and England 
might be a source of spiritual comfort and uplifting to the whole 
world at large.” 

On December 19 Gandhi and Kasturbai sailed for India as second- 
class passengers because a third-class passage was not available on 
P. & O. steamers. Gandhi embarked the steamer with bandaged ribs 
in adhesive plaster. 

Conditions in India at the time of Gandhi’s return were dis- 
heartening. A hush had fallen over the country. From all sides came 
the question, “What shall we do next?” 

After six long years of exile Tilak, who had not received the benefit 
either of the Delhi Durbar or that of normal remission, was at long 
last secretly brought from Mandalay and liberated in front of his 
residence in Poona, at midnight, on June 17. At a welcome meeting 
held on June 21, the Lokamanya said; “When after six years’ 
absence, I return home and begin to renew my acquaintance with 
the world, I find myself in the position of Rip Van Winkle. I was kept 
by the authorities in such a rigorous seclusion that it seemed that 
they desired that I should forget the world and be forgotten by it. 
However, I have not forgotten the people, and I am glad to notice 
that the people have not forgotten me. I can only assure the public 
that separation for six long years could not diminish my love for 
them and that I am w illin g and ready to serve in the same manner 
and in the same relation and in the same capacity which belonged 
to me six years before, though it may be, I shall have to modify the 
course a little.” 

Mrs. Besant had gone to England to advocate Home Rule for 
India. Her mis.sion in England failed but she returned to India to 
a^tate for Home Rule. “ The price of India’s lovaltv is India ’s 
firee dom” was her motto and leaders like Lala Lajpat Rai and 
J mnah supported he r. 

When the war broke out aU parties, with the exception of the 
terrorist group, declared their support and loyalty to the British 
Empire. “At such a crisis,” observed Tilak, “it is the duty of every 
Indian, be he great or small, rich or poor, to support and assist His 
Majesty’s Government to the best of his ability.” 

Mrs. Besant thought this to be a most opportune moment for 
bringing together the Moderates and the Extremists. However, the 
negotiations for a compromise among Congressmen resulted in a 
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temporary failure. Two great leaders of India — ^Tilak and Gokhale — 
were pitted against each other in a bitter controversy. The Moderates 
were afraid that Tilak would capture the Congress and advocate 
Home Rule for India. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta stood agai n st the 
admission of Tilak with his “firebrands” into the Congress camp. 

The Congress met in Madras on December 28. The pavilion was 
decorated with the portraits of their Imperial Majesties and the 
Royal Arms. When the Governor of Madras, Lord Pentland, paid a 
visit to the Congress, he was greeted with cheers. 

The Congress passed a resolution expressing loyalty to the throne 
and it laid stress on equal rights of citizenship as well as the enrol- 
ment, “without distinction of race or class”, of “citizen-soldiers of 
the empire”. The pride of the nation in its troops in the firing-line 
was warmly expressed. 

Mrs. Besant declared ; “India does not chaffer with the blood of 
her sons and the proud tears of her daughters in exchange for so much 
liberty, so much right. India claims the right, as a nation, to justice 
among the peoples of the empire. India asked for this before the war. 
India will ask for it after the war, but not as a reward but as a right 
does she ask for it. On that there.inust be no mistake.” 

This Congress placed on record “its warm appreciation of, and ad- 
miration for, the heroic endeavours of Mr. Gandhi and his followers, 
and their unparalleled sacrifice and suffering in their struggle for 
the maintenance of the self-respect of India and the redress of Indian 
grievances.” The Congress put on record its appreciation of the 
invaluable services of Gokhale throughout the struggle in bringing 
about the present settlement. 

Gandhi missed the session of the Congress as he was still on the 
high seas. Before he reached India, the party headed by Maganlal 
Gandhi which had started from Phoenix had arrived. Accor(^g to 
his original plan, Gandhi was to have preceded them, but his pre- 
occupation in England with the war upset all his calculations. He 
wanted the Phoenixites to lead the life they had led at Phoei^ 
Therefore, Gandhi sought the help of Andrews for accommodating 
them together in a congenial place. They were first put in the 
Gurukul, Kangri, where Swami Shraddhanand treated them with 
generosity. After this they were put in the Santimketan ashram, 
where Rabindranath Tagore showered upon them hospitality and 
affection. 
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In a letter to Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore wrote : 

That you could think of my school as the right and the likely 
place where your Phoenix boys could take shelter when they are in 
India has given me real pleaaurc^and that pleasure has been greatly 
enhanced when I saw tho/e dfear boys., in that place. We all feel that 
their influence will be of g:ijeat value to .dur boys and I hope that they 
in their turn will gain Something which will make their stay in 
Santiniketan fruitful. I ’^^ite this letter to thank you for allowing 
your boys to become our boys well and thus form a living link in 
the sadhana of both of our lives.” 
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Gandhi at the farewell meeting, Durban, 1914 
Farewell gathering with his colleagues at Durban 
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Gandhi at the unveiling of the Valliamma Memorial, Johannesburg, July 15, 1914 
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^ Gandhi sailing for England with Kasturbai and Kallenbach, Capetown ■ Mum Opimca 

During the first world war, as an organizer of the Indian Ambulance Corps, London, 1914 Couru^ UU 


Return Of The Hero 


1915 

Gandhi arrived in Bombay by the steamer Arabia on January 9, 
1915. The Indian leaders did not wait for him to land but met 
him on the steamer upon its arrival, and his landing took place, by 
permission of the authorities, at the Apollo Bunder— an honour shared 
with Royalty, by Viceroys and India’s most distinguished sons. He 
was met on board by a deputation consisting of Narottam Moraqi 
Gokuldas, J. B. Petit, B. G, Homiman and others. At the quay he was 
received by hundreds of people. It had been proposed that there 
should be a public reception at Apollo Bunder and that subsequently 
Gandhi and Kasturbai should be taken in procession. But the autho- 
rities did not look with favour on this proposal and arrangements for 
the reception had to be modified accordingly. 

As soon as Gandhi touched Indian soil, he took to swadeshi dress, 
a Kathiawadi cloak, turban and dhoti, all made of Indian mill cloth. 
His arrival was widely publicized. In a press interview, he said : “For 
the present as Mr. Gokhale has very properly pointed out, I having 
been out of India for so long, have no business to form any definite 
conclusion about matters essentially Indian, and that I should pass 
some tim e here, as an observer and a student. This I have promised 
to do, and I hope to cany out my promise.” 

Gandhi stayed at Santa Cruz in Revashankar Jhaveri’s house. 
Though he was living in a suburb of Bombay, the journalists would 
not leave him alone. ”I propose to remain in India and serve the 
motherland for the rest of my days,” said Gandhi. The receptions in 
Bombay were numerous, and they gave an opportumty to Gandhi 
to express his views. There was always something unusual about them. 

On January 12 a crowded gathering met to honour Gandhi and 
Kasturbai. Every community in the city was represented. Over 600 
of the elite of Bombay had accepted the invitation and two hundred 
more people smuggled themselves into Jehangir Petit’s house. In 
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those palatial surroundings of dazzling splendour, Gandhi, in his 
Kathiawadi dress, looked a complete misfit. Pherozeshah Mehta 
said that he did not think it was necessary for him to tell the audience 
anything about the life and career of Gandhi. For the last few years 
the whole country had resounded with tlie tale of his great deeds, his 
courage and great moral qualities, his labours and his sufferings in 
the cause of the Indians in South Africa, in enabling them to assert 
and maintain their self-respect and their honour. They were, there- 
fore, all proud of Mr. Gandhi and he would take leave to say, they 
were prouder still of Mrs. Gandhi. There was no more pathetic thing 
in the whole campaign which Gandhi waged in South Africa than the 
incident of Kasturbai insisting upon standing shoulder to shoulder 
with him in the fight and the sufferings and privations he was pre- 
pared to undergo. Gandhi had already told them that he meant to 
devote the rest of his life to Indian work here. Gandhi had shown that 
he would combine the greatest qualities of courage and heroism with 
the greatest loyalty, and at this time, it was no small thing to think 
that his exertions had brought about such a state of things that the 
Indians in South Africa could stand side by side with them, in their 
expressions of enthusiastic and devoted loyalty to the British Crown. 

Replying to the speech Gandhi said that he had felt that he would 
be more at home in his own motherland than he used to be in South 
Afnca, among his own countrymen. But during the three days that 
they had passed in Bombay, they had felt — and he thought he was 
voicing the feelings of his wife too — that they had been much more 
at home among those indentured Indians, who were the truest heroes 
of India. They felt that they were indeed in strange company in 
the city of Bombay. 

The burden of Gandhi^s replies at most receptions was that the 
people had honoured Kasturbai, ^^as the wife of the great Gandhi.” 
He, however^ had no knowledge of ^^the great Gandhi”. Hither- 
to, he said, the people in India had known nothing of his failures. 
All the news that they had received related to his successes. Here 
people would now see them in the naked light, and would see their 
faults, and anticipating such faults and failures, he asked the people 
to overlook them, and with that appeal, Gandhi said, he, as a humble 
servant, would commence the service of the motherland. 

The Gujarati commumty gave a special reception to Gandhi. Mr. 
Jinnah delivered a welcome speech in English. Most of the other 
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speeches were also in English, but Gandhi expressed his thanks in 
Gujarati, declaring his “partiality for Gujarati and Ehndustani” and 
entering his protest against the use of English in a Gujarati gathering. 

The Governor of Bombay, Lord Willingdon, expressed his desire 
to Gnkhale to meet Gandhi. Gandhi saw him before leaving the 
city. After the usual inquiries, the Governor said : “I ask one thing of 
you. I would like you to come and see me whenever you propose to 
take any steps concerning Government.” Gandhi replied, “I can very 
easily give the promise, inasmuch as it is my rule, as a satyagrahi, to 
understand the viewpoint of the party I propose to deal with, and to 
try to agree with him, as far as may be possible.” 

The Governor thanked Gandhi and said: “You may come to me 
whenever you like, and you will see that my Government do not 
wilfully do anything wrong.” 

Gandhi then left for Poona to see Gokhale. He spent sometime at 
the Servants of India Society where he was given a party, with fruits 
and nuts, by Gokhale, on January 13. Gokhale was very keen that 
Gandhi should join the society. So was Gandhi himself. But the mem- 
bers felt that as there was a difference between his ideals and methods 
of work and theirs, it might not be proper for him to join the society 
immediately. “I am hoping that they will accept you, but if they 
don’t, you will not for a moment think that they are lacking in respect 
or love for you,” said Gokhale. “They are hesitating to take any risk, 
lest their high regard for you should be jeopardized. But whether you 
are formally admitted as a member or not, I am going to look upon 
you as one.” 

Gokhale took Gandhi under his protection. As soon as Gandhi 
mentioned to him his desire to found an ashram and settle there with 
his Phoenix inmates, Gokhale made an offer : “Whatever may be the 
result of your talks with the members, you must look to me for the 
expenses of the ashram, which I will regard as my own.” Giokhale 
asked a colleague to open an account for Gandhi in the society s 
books, and to give him whatever he might require for the ashram and 
for public expenses. Gandhi later noted down his reaction to his first 
meeting with Gokhale l “Sir Pherozeshah Mehta had seemed to me 
liT ^ thf* Himalayas, T.nVaman ya Ttlak like the ocean. But Gokha le 
was as the Ganges. The Ehmalayas was unscalable, and one cou ld 
not easily launch forth on the sea, but the Ganges invited one to its 
bosom.” 
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In the middle of January Gandhi went to Rajkot and Porbandar 
to meet his relatives. He always travelled third, dressed like a poor 
passenger. He discarded his cumbrous cloak and white scarf, and wore 
a shirt, a dhoti and put on a cheap Kashmiri cap. 

At Wadhwan, an intermediate station, Motilal, a noted public 
worker and a tailor by profession, met Gandhi, and acquainted him 
with the hardships the railway passengers had to undergo, as a 
result of the notonous Viramgam customs. 

“Are you prepared to go to jail?” Gandhi asked abruptly. “We will 
certairdy go to jail, provided you lead us,” replied Motilal. “As 
Kathiawadis, we have the first right on you, of course we do not mean 
to detain you now, but you must promise to halt here on your return 
journey. You may trust us to respond as soon as you summon us.” 

Wherever Gandhi went about in Kathiawad, he heard complaints 
about the Viramgam customs cordon. He collected and read tlie 
literature available on the subject, convinced himself that the com- 
plaints were genuine, and opened correspondence with the Bombay 
Government. “If it had been in our hands, we should have removed 
the cordon long ago,” Governor replied. “You should approach the 
Government of India.” The private secretary of Lord Willingdon 
deplored Gandhi’s reference to the launching of the satyagraha in 
a speech which he had delivered at Bagasra, in Kathiawad. “This 
was no threat,” said Gandhi. “It was educating the people. It is my 
duty to place before the people all the legitimate remedies for 
grievances. A nation that wants to come into its own ought to know aU 
the ways and means to freedom. Usually they include violence as the 
last remedy. Satyagraha, on the other hand, is an absolutely non- 
violent weapon. I regard it as my duty to explain its practice and its 
limitations to the people. I have no doubt that the British Govern- 
ment is a powerful government, but I have no doubt that satyagraha 
is a sovereign remedy.” 

Gandhi commumcated with the Government of India but got no 
reply beyond an acknowledgement. It was only when he had an 
occasion to meet Lord Chelmsford, later in 1917, that redress could 
be had. Wi thin a few days of this interview, the Viramgam customs 
cordon was removed. 

Gandhi hardly stayed a month in Kathiawad. From Rajkot, he 
proceeded to Bolpur to meet his Phoenix disciples and his friends. 
He and Knsturbai arrived at Santiniketan on February 17, but 
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missed Tagore, who was on tour. The poet was to retam soon. In a 
letter to Andrews he wrote: “I hope that Mahatma and Mrs. Gandhi 
have arrived in Bolpur.” 

In reply to the address, presented by the teachers and students, 
Gandhi said: “The delight I feel today, I have never experienced 
before. Though Rabindranath, the Gurudev, is not present here, yet 
we feel his presence in our hearts. I am particularly happy to find 
that you have arranged for the reception in the Indian manner. We 
were received with great pomp in Bombay, but there was nothing in 
it to make us happy. For there the western modes had been carefully 
imitated. We shall move to our goal in the manner of the East, not 
in the manner of the West, for we are of the East. We shall grow in 
the beautiful manners and customs of India and, tnie to her spirit, 
make fiiends with nations having different ideals. Indeed, through 
her oriental culture India will establish fiiendly relations with the 
eastern and the western worlds. Today I have become very thick with 
this ashram in Bengal, I am no stranger to you. I also liked the distant 
Afiica, because the Indians there have not given up their national 
habits and customs.” 

At Santirdketan he met some of his future comrades — Kaka Kalel- 
kar and Chintaman Shastri, who taught Sanskrit here. The presence 
of Andrews and Pearson helped Gandhi to mix with the students and 
teachers. For a change he introduced self-help; he convinced the 
inmates of the necessity of cooking their food themselves. 

Gandhi had hardly stayed a week at Santiniketan, when he re- 
ceived from Poona a telegram announcing Gokhale’s death. An 
immediate meeting was called to express grief. “I set out to find a 
tnie hern and T found only one in the whole of India,” said Gandh i. 
“ That hern was Gnkhale.” As a sign of mourning, he decided to 
remain barefoot for a year. After the meeting, Gandhi, along with 
Kasturbai and Maganlal, started for Poona. 

On arrival in Poona, on February 22, Gandhi straight went to the 
society’s headquarters. He once again expressed his desire to join the 
Servants of India Society. “Whilst Gokhale was there I did not have 
to seek admission as a member,” he thought. Now that he was gone, 
Gandhi was thrown on his own resoiurces, and he felt that it was his 
duty to seek admission. That, he thought, would please Gokhale’s 
spirit. The members of the society were divided. One section favoured 
Gandhi’s admission, and the other was strongly against it. The 
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members dispersed after a prolonged discussion, the final decision 
being postponed to a later date : “After much deliberations it has 
been decided, owing to certain differences of views, at Mr. Gandhi’s 
own request and conformably to Mr. Gokhale’s intention, that he 
should toirr round the country for one year under rule 1 7 of the con- 
stitution, before the question of his joining the Servants of India 
Society should be finally settled.” 

With such a sharp division amongst the members of the society, 
Gandhi preferred to withdraw his application for admission. “There- 
in I thought lay my loyalty to the society and Gokhale.” He wrote to 
Srinivasa Sastri, the president of the society, asking him not to hold 
the adjourned meeting at all. “The withdrawal of my application 
made me truly a member of the society,” thought Gandhi. 

To gain a first-hand picture of India, Gandhi travelled far and 
wide. On the way to Rangoon he halted at Calcutta, where he was a 
guest of Bhupendranath Basu. The host had to readjust the menu to 
suit Gandhi who was then a strict fruitarian. 

In Calcutta Gandhi addressed the students. He said that though 
it was the command of Gokhale that, during the year, he should keep 
his ears open but his mouth shut, he could not resist the temptation 
of addressing the students. He observed that politics should not be a 
sealed book to the student community, but politics should not be 
divorced from religion. He knew that some of the students of his 
country were fired, no doubt, with love for their country, but they 
did not know how they should love her best. He believed that some 
of them resorted to nefarious means, because they did not work in the 
fear of God butin the fear of man. He was there to tell them that if he 
was for sedition, he must speak out sedition and think loudly, and 
take the consequences. If the young men had a programme for the 
country, let them place it openly before the public. Gandhi con- 
cluded his address with an appeal to the youth to be religious and be 
gmded by a spirit of religion and morality. He would be prepared to 
accept their guidance and was prepared to die with them. But if they 
wanted to terrorize the country, he would rise against them. 

Gandhi sailed for Rangoon as a deck passenger. The two days’ 
voyage was an ordeal to liim. He complained of dirt and discomfort 
to the authorities and found improvement on his return journey. 

On March 6 Gandhi visited Santiniketan, where Tagore welcomed 
him in person. 
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The Kumbha Mela, a fair held at Hardwar once every twelve 
years, fell in 1915. Gandhi was not anxious to attend it, but he very 
much wanted to meet Mahatma Munshiram, later known as Swami 
Shraddhanand. The Servants of India Society had deputed a volun- 
teer corps under Pandit Kunzru for service at the Kumbha Mela* 
The Phoenix party led by Maganlal was there to assist them and 
Gandhi joined his party. 

At Hardwar Gandhi came to observe more of the pilgrims’ hypo- 
crisy and slovenliness than of their piety. Even the so-called sadhus 
belonged to the same category. Spectacles such as the five-footed cow, 
meant to exploit the ignorant of their money, revolted him. Gandhi 
wanted to impose some act of self-denial on himself for the iniquity- 
prevailing there and for the lavish entertainment extended to him by 
the Indian hosts. He, therefore, decided to limit the articles of his diet 
and to have his final meal before sunset. So Gandhi pledged himself 
never, whilst in India, to take more than five varieties of food — 
condiments included — ^in twenty-four hours. 

Gandhi went to Gurukul to meet Mahatma Munshiram. During 
his stay he held discussions with the teachers about the necessity of 
introducing industrial training in the Gurukul school. The acquaint- 
ance soon ripened into friendship. 

From Gurukul, Gandhi made a pilgrimage to the Lakshman Jhula, 
a hanging bridge over the Ganges, on foot in two stages. Many san- 
yasis met him on the way. One of them was particularly attracted 
towards Gandhi. He was pained to miss the shikha on Gandhi’s head 
and the sacred thread about his neck. The sanyasi pointed out that 
those two external symbols of Hinduism every Hindu ought to wear. 

As a Vaishnava Gandhi had worn the skikka but on the eve of his 
going to England, he got rid of it. He did so not to look barbarian 
in the eyes of the Englishmen”. Gandhi, therefore, promised the 
sanyasi to wear shikha^ as he had discarded it “firom a false sense of 
shame”. But the sacred thread, he would not consent to wear, “when 
coimtless Hindus can go without it and yet remain Hindus.” 

He was charmed with the natural scenery of -the Himalayas. I 
bowed my head in reverence to our ancestors for their sense of the 
beautiful in nature, and for their foresight in investing beautiful 
manifestations of nature with a religious significance.” He was pained 
to see such beauty-spots being desecrated by the descendants of the 
great seers. It filled him with agony to see p>eople performing natural 
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functions on the thoroughfares and river banks, when they could 
easily have gone a little further away from public haunts. 

The modem iron suspension bridge over the Ganges, instead of the 
fine rope bridge of Lakshman Jhula, was not to Gandhi’s lilting ; 
“The iron bridge is entirely out of place in such surroundings and 
mars their beauty.” Across the bridge, Gandhi was disappointed to 
see nothing but a number of “shabby-looking sheds of galvanized 
iron sheets”. 

In April he arrived in Madras, accompanied by Kasturbai. The 
two alighted from a third-class compartment with a bundle of clothes 
as though they were a family of poor peasants. On the platform a 
strong contingent of leading citizens garlanded him and the crowd 
cheered him heartily. Natesan was his host. When he and Kasturbai 
were shown their apartments furnished with what seemed to Natesan 
the minimum requisites of decent accommodation — two cots, a 
chair, a table and a desk — Gandhi asked for the removal of these 
emblems of luxury. He preferred the bare unfurnished rooms. 

The citizens of Madras gathered to dohonour to him at the Victoria 
Hall on April 21. As secretary of the Indian South Africa League 
Natesan read the address : “In the ample roll of those that have 
served this common motherland of ours, few can rival and none can 
excel you in the record of the things accomplished. You embody to 
the present generation the godliness and profound wisdom of the 
saint, hfrs. Gandhi is to us the incarnation of wifely virtue, living in 
and for her husband and following him like a shadow in plenty and 
poverty, in joy and tribulation, at home, in jail, and on the march.” 

Replying to the address couched in poetic English, Gandhi said : 

“If one-tenth of the language that has been used in this address is 
deserved by us, what language do you propose to use for those who 
have lost their lives, and therefore, finished their work, on behalf of 
your suffering countrymen in South Afiica? What language do you 
propose to use for Nagappan, Narayanaswamy, lads of seventeen or 
eighteen years, who brayed in simple faith all the trials, all the suffer- 
ings, and aU the indigmties for the sake of the honour of the mother- 
land? What language do you propose to use with reference to 
yallianmia, a sweet girl of sixteen years, who was discharged from 
Mantzburg prison, skin and bone, suffering from fever to which she 
succumbed after about a month’s time? You have said that I inspired 
those great men and women, but I cannot accept that proposition. 
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It was they, the simple-minded folk, who worked away in faith, 
never expecting the slightest reward, who inspired me to the proper 
level, and who compelled me by their great sacrifice, by their great 
faith, by their great trust in the great God to do the work that I was 
able to do. It is my misfortune that I and my wife have been obliged 
to work in the limelight, and you have magnified out of all proportion 
this little work we have been able to do.” 

“They deserve the crown which you would seek to impose upon 
us,” he added. “These young men deserve all the adjectives that 
you have so affectionately, but blindly, lavished upon us. It was not 
only the Hindus who struggled, but there were Muslims, Par^ and 
Christians, and almost every part of India was represented in the 
struggle. They realized the common danger, and they realized also 
what their destiny was as Indians, and it was they, and they alone, 
who matched the soul force against the physical force.” 

Gandhi gave refreshingly original views on every occasion. Pro- 
posing the toast of the British Empire at the Madras Law Dinner, 
he said: “As a passive resister, I discover^ that a passive resister 
has to make good his claim to passive resistance, no matter imder 
what circumstances he finds himself and I discovered that the 
British Empire had certain ideals with which I have fallen in love 
and one of those ideals is that every subject of the British Empire 
has the freest scope possible for his energies and honour, and 
whatever he thinks is due to his conscience. I think that this is true 
of the British Empire, as it is not true of any other government. 
I feel, as you here perhaps know, that I am no lover of any 
government and I have more than once said that that government 
is best which governs least. And I have found that it is possible for 
me to be governed least under the Birtish Empire. Hence my loyalty 

to the British Empire.” vat n a 

On April 27 Gandhi addressed the students at the Y.M.C.A., 

Srinivasa Sastri occupying the chair : ^ 

“Madras has weUnigh exhausted the English vocabulary m usmg 
adjectives of virtue with reference to my wife and myself and, if I m^ 
be called upon to give an opinion as to where I have bem smothered 
with kindness, love and attention, I would have to say : it is Madi^. 
But as I have said so often, I believed it of Madras. So it is no wonder 
that you are lavishing all these kindnesses with unparallded graero- 
sity, and now the worthy president of the Servants of India Society— 
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under which society I am going through a period of probation 

has, if I may say so, capped it all. Am I worthy of these things? My 
answer from the innermost recesses of my heart is an emphatic ‘No’. 
But I have come to India to become worthy of every adjective that 
you may use, and all my life will certainly be dedicated to prove 
worthy of them, if I am able to be a worthy servant. 

“And so it is t hat you have sung that beautiful national song, on 
hearing of which all of us sprang to our feet. The poet has lavished all 
the adjectives that he possibly cotild to describe Mother India. He 
describes Mother India as sweet-smiling, sweet-speaking, fragrant, 
all-powerful, all-good, truthful, land flowing with milk and honey* 
land having ripe flelds, fruits and grains, land inhabited by a race of 
men of whom we have only a picture in the great Golden Age. He 
pictures to us a land which shall embrace in its possession the whole 
of the world, the whole of humanity by the might of right, not of 
physical power but of soul power. Can we sing that hymn? I asked 
myself, ‘Can I, by any right, spring to my feet, when I listen to that 
song? The poet, no doubt, gave us a picture for our realization, the 
words of which simply remain prophetic, and it is for you, the hope 
of India, to realize every word that the poet has said in describing 
this motherland of ours. Today I feel that these adjectives are very 
largely misplaced in his description of the motherland, and it is for 
you and for me to make good the claim that the poet has advanced 
on behalf of his motherland. 

“You, the students of Madras, as well as the students all over 
India, are you receiving an education which will draw the best out 
of you, or is it an education which has become a factory for making 
government employees or clerks in commercial offices? Is the goal of 
the education that you are receiving mere services, mere employment 
whether in the government departments or other departments? If 
that be the goal of your education, if that is the goal that you have 
set before yoimelves, I feel and I fear, that the vision that the poet 
pictured for himself is far from being realized. As you have heard me 
say, perhaps, or as you have read, I am and I have been a determined 
opponent of modem civilization. I want you to turn your eyes today 
upon what is going on in Europe, and if you have come to the 
conclusion that Europe is today groaning under the heels of that 
mc^em civilization, then you and your elders will have to think 
twice before you can emulate that civilization in our motherland. 
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But I have been told : ‘How can we help it, seeing that our rulers 
bring that culture to our motherland?' Do not make any mistake 
about it at all. I do not for one moment believe that it is for any 
rulers to bring that culture to you, unless you are prepared to accept 
it, and if it be that the rulers bring that culture before us, I think that 
we have forces within ourselves to enable us to reject that culture 
without having to reject the rulers themselves. I have said on many 
a platform that the British race is with us. I decline to go into the 
reasons why that race is with us, but I do believe that it is possible 
for India, if she would but live up to the traditions of the sages of 
whom you have heard from our worthy president, to transmit a 
message through this great race, a message not of physical might, 
but a message of love. And then, it will be yoiu privilege to conquer 
the conquerors not by shedding blood but by sheer force of spiritual 
predominance. When I consider what is going on today in India, I 
think it is necessary for us to say what our opinion is in connection 
with the political assassinations and political dacoities. I feel that 
these are purely a foreign importation which cannot take root in 
this land. But you, the student world, have to beware, lest mentally 
or morally you give one thought of approval to this kind of terrorism, 
I, as a passive resister, will give you another thing very substantial 
for it. Terrorize yourself; search within; by all means resist tyranny 
wherever you find it ; by all means resist encroachment upon your 
liberty, but not by shedding the blood of the tyrant. That is not 
what is taught by our religion. Our religion is based upon ahimsa, 
which in its active form is nothing but love, love not only to our 
neighbours, not only to our friends, but love even to those who may 
be our enemies. 

“ One word more in connection with the same thing. I thi nk that 
if we were to practise truth, to practise ahimsa, we must immediately 
see that we also practise fearlessness. If our rulers are doing what in 
our opinion is wrong, and if we feel it our duty to let them hear our 
' advice, even though it may be considered sedition, I urge you to 
speak sedition — but at your peril, you must be prepared to suffer the 
consequences. And when you are ready to suffer the consequences 
and not hit below the belt, then I think you will have made good 
your right to have your advice heard even by the Government. 

‘T ally myself to the British Government, because I believe that it 
is possible for me to claim equal partnership with every subject of 
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the British Empire. I today claim that equal partnership. I do not 
belong to a subject race, I do not call myself a subject race. But there 
is this thing; it is not for the British governors to give you, it is for 
you to take the thing. I want and I can take the thing. That I want 
only by discharging my obligations. Max MiiUer has told us — -wt 
need not go to Max Muller to interpret our own religion, but he 
says — our religion consists in four letters ‘d-u-t-y’ and not in the five 
letters ‘r-i-g-h-t’. And if you believe that all that we want can flow 
from a better discharge of our duty, then think always of your duty, 
and fighting along those lines you will have no fear of any man, you 
win fear only God. That is the message that my master — if I may 
say so, your master %5o — Mr. Gokhale has given to us. What is that 
message then? It is in the constitution of the Servants of India Society 
and that is the message by which I wish to be guided in my life. The 
message is to spiritualize the pohtical life and the political institutions 
of the country. We must immediately set about realizing it in 
practice. Then students cannot be away from politics. Politics is as 
essential to them as religion. Politics cannot be divorced fi-om 
religion. My views may not be acceptable to you, I know. All the 
same I can only give you what is stirring me to my very depths. On 
the authority of my experiences in South Africa I claim that your 
countrymen who had not that modern culture, but who had that 
strength of the rishis of old, who have inherited the tapascharyo, per- 
formed by the rishis, without having known a single word of English 
hterature and without having known anything whatsoever of the 
present modern culture, they were able to rise to their full height. 
And what has been possible for the uneducated and illiterate 
countrymen of ours in South Afiica is ten times possible for you and 
for me today in this sacred land of ours. May that be your privilege 
and may that be my privilege !” 

Gandhi travelled for a month in South India. Wherever he went 
he was received with great enthusiasm. He used no soft words. He 
•battered at the citadel of orthodoxy. At Mayavaram, Gandhi made 
a sensational speech : “It was quite by accident that I had the great 
pleasure of receiving an address fi'om my panchama brethren, and 
then they said that they were without convenience for drinking 
water, they were without convenience for living supplies, and they 
could not buy or hold land. It was difficult for them even to approach 
courts. Probably the last is due to their fear, but a fear certainly not 
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due to themselves, and who is then responsible for this state of things? 
Do we propose to perpetuate this state of things? Is it part of 
Hinduism? I do not know. I have now to leam what Hinduism really 
is. In so far as I have been able to study Hinduism outside India, I 
have felt that it is no part of real Hinduism to have in its hold a mass 
of people whom I would call untouchables. If it was proved to me 
that this is an essential part of Hinduism, I for one would declare 
myself an open rebel against Hinduism itself.” 

Gandhi added that he did not agree much with the leaders of the 
country : “I feel that they are probably not discharging the sacred 
trust they have taken upon their shoulders; l^t I am sure I am 
studying or endeavouring to take wisdom from them, but I failed to 
take that wisdom. Whatever they do or whatever they say does not 
somehow or other appeal to me.” He said : “I find here words of 
welcome in the English language. I find in the Congress programme 
a resolution on swadeshi. If you hold you are swadeshi and yet print 
these in English, then I am not swadeshi. To me it seems inconsistent. 

I have nothing to say against the English language. But I do say that, 
if you kill the vernaciars and raise the English language on the 
tomb of the vernaculars, then you are not favouring swadeshi in the 
nght sense of the term. If you feel that I do not know Tamil, you 
should pardon me and teach me and ask me to leam Tamil, and I 
having your welcome in that beautiful language, if you translate 
it to me, then I should think you are performing some part of the 
Congress programme. Then only I should think I am being taught 
tme swadeshi.” 

Gandhi concluded his speech by referring to the thousand hand- 
looms, which produced only saris for women. ‘ Is swadeshi to be 
confined only to the women?” asked Gandhi. He advised the 
residents of Mayavaram to double this supply of handlooms . Wou 
will have all your wants supplied by our own weavers and there will 
be no poverty in the land.” He did not spare either the chair m an or 
the audience : ‘T ask you and ask our fiiend the president how far he 
is indebted to foreign goods for his outfit, and if he can tell me that 
he has tried his utmost and still has failed to outfit himself or rather 
to fit himself with swadeshi clothing, and, therefore, he has got this 
stuff, I shall sit at his feet and leam a lesson. What I have been able 
to learn today is that it is entirely possible for me, without any extra 
costj to fit myself with swadeshi clothing/’ 
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At Bangalore, he was dragged in a stately carriage. “Let us not 
spoil our pubUc men by dragging them,” he implored. “Let them 
work silently. We should not encourage the thought, that one only 
has to work, because one will be honoured similarly. Let public men 
feel that they will be stoned, they will be neglected and let them still 
love the country; for service is its own reward.” 

At the Social Conference in Nellore, he said : “Goliale’s life, his 
message, his words, his methods, have been to me a guiding star, and 
they will stiU remain an important guide; and we can best revere 
his memory by translating some part of his life into our own. My life 
is dedicated to that, and I appeal to you, my countrymen, not to 
spoil us, not to isolate us in the service, not to overrate what we have 
done in South Africa. Let what is done in South Africa be buried 
there. It is impossible to stand here upon any reputation we may 
have built in South Africa. You will spoil us for two reasons. We 
may lose our heads, and so be lost to the country. The other is 
that you may raise enormous expectations about us and disappoint- 
ment may at last be the result.” , 

Gandhi travelled widely in South India. He went out of his way 
to see two widows whose husbands had been shot during the South 
African struggle. In Madras Presidency Gandhi felt inwardly that 
he was with his former colleagues in South Africa. His words flowed 
naturally and he seemed to bear the key to his future programme. 
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Several provinces claimed Gandhi. Swami Shraddhanand wanted 
him to settle in Hardwar. Friends in Calcutta strongly recommended 
Vaidyanathadham. Rajkot claimed him. Some friends pressed 
Gandhi to settle down in Ahmedabad and they volimteered to help 
him in every possible way. Being a Gujarati^ his choice fell on the 
nerve-centre of Gujarat. 

Ahmedabad was a suitable place for his activities in many ways. 
As his chief programme was swadeshi and as Ahmedabad was an 
ancient centre of handloom weaving, it was likely to be the most 
favourable field for the revival of cottage industry. He thought he 
could influence the people most through his mother tongue, Gujarati. 
A no less important consideration was the monetary help offered. 
Ahmedabad being the richest place in Gujarat, Gandhi thought its 
wealthy citizens could be easily induced to help a new activity. 

Gandhi, however, did not want to be vague about his plans and 
principles. He made it clear to his fiiends that he would take the 
first opportunity of admitting an untouchable to his institution. He 
decided to found a settlement like the one in South Afiica to train his 
co-workers. A barrister fiiend, Mr. Jivanlal Desai, offered to let his 
one-storied bungalow in Kochrab, a small village near Ahmedabad, 
and Gandhi hired it. 

On May 25, 1915 an ashram was founded at Kochrab. His friends 
had suggested Gandhi several names, such as “Sevashram” and 
“Tapovan”. Gandhi decided to call it “Satyagraha Ashram” as 
conveying both his goal and method of service. “Our creed is devo- 
tion to truth, and dur business is the search for an insistence on 
truth.” There were in all about twenty-five men and women as 
inmates of the ashram, among whom thirteen were Tamilians and 
the rest came firom different parts of India. All lived as one family 
and had their meals in a common kitchen. They were divided into 
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three categories — managers^ candidates and students. The object of 
the ashram was service of the motherland. It was considered essential 
to observe the vows of truth, ahimsa, celibacy, non-stealing, non- 
possession and control of the palate, in order to serve the people 
effectively. Gandhi explained the vows thus : 

The vow of truth : It is not enough that one ordinarily does not 
resort to untruth; one ought to know that no deception may be 
practised even for the good of the country, that truth may require 
opposition even to one’s parents and elders. Consider the celebrated 
example of Prahlad. 

The vow of ahimsa : It is not enough not to take the life of any 
living being. The follower of this vow may not hurt even those whom 
he believes to be unjust; he may not be angry with them, he must 
love them : thus he would oppose the tyranny whether of parents, 
governments or others, but will never hurt the tyrant. The follower 
of truth and ahimsa will conquer the tyrant by love, he will not 
carry out the tyrant’s will but he will suffer punishment even unto 
death for disobeying his will until the tyrant himself is conquered. 

The vow of celibacy: It is wellnigh impossible to observe the 
foregoing two vows unless celibacy is also observed ; for this vow it 
is not enough that one does not look upon another woman with a 
lustful eye, he has so to control his animal passions that they will 
not be moved even in thought ; if he is married, he will not have a 
carnal mind regarding his wife, but considering her as his lifelong 
friend, will establish with her the relationship of perfect purity. 

Control of the palate : Until one has overcome the pleasures of the 
palate it is difficult to observe the foregoing vows, more especially 
that of celibacy. Control of the palate is, therefore, treated as a 
separate observance. One desirous of serving the country will believe 
that eating is necessary only for sustaining the body, he will, there- 
fore, daily regulate and purify his diet and will either gradually or 
immediately, in accordance with his ability, leave off such foods as 
may tend to stimulate animal passions or are otherwise unnecessary. 

The vow of non-stealing : It is not enough not to steal what is 
commonly considered as other men’s property. It is theft, if we use 
articte which we do not really need. Nature provides from day to 
day just enough and no more for our daily needs. 

The vow of non-possession : It is not enough not to possess and 
keep much^ but it is necessary not to keep anything which may not 
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be absolutely necessary for our bodily wants; thus if one can do 
without chairs, one should €0 so. The follower of this vow will, 
by constantly thinking thereover, simplify his life. 

Swadeshi and fearlessness are a logical corollary to the foregoing 
ashram observances : 

Swadeshi : It is inconsistent with truth to use articles about which 
or about whose makers there is a possibility of deception. Therefore, 
for instance, a votary of truth will not use articles manufactured in 
the mills of Manchester, Germany or India, for he does not know 
that there is no deception about them. Moreover, labourers suffer 
much in the mills. Use of fire in the mills causes enormous destruction 
of life besides killing labourers before their time. Foreign goods and 
goods made by means of complicated machinery are, therefore, 
tabooed to a votary of ahimsa. Further reflection will show that use of 
such goods will involve a breach of the vows of non-stealing and non- 
possession. We wear foreign goods in preference to simple goods 
made by our own handlooms, because custom attributes greater 
beauty to them. Artificial beautifying of the body is a hindrance to a 
brahmachari ; he will, therefore, avoid the use of any but the simplest 
goods. Therefore, the vow of swadeshi requires the use of simple and 
simply-made clothing to the exclusion of even buttons, foreign cuts, 
etc., and so will swadeshi be applied to every department of life. 

“He who is acted upon by fear can hardly follow truth or ahimsa. 
Managers will, therefore, endeavour to be firee fi:om the fear of kings, 
people, caste, families, thieves, robbers, ferocious animals, such as, 
tigers, and even death. A truly fearless man will defend himself 
against others by truth force or soul force,” said Gandhi. 

Instructions at the ashram were given in an Indian language^ 
Gandhi said : “It is the belief of the managers that no nation can 
make real progress by abandoning its own languages; they will, 
therefore, train themselves through the medium of their respective 
vernaculars, and as they desire to be on terms of intimacy with their 
brethren from all parts of India, they will learn the chief Indian 
language, and as Sanskrit is the key to all the Indian languages, they 
will learn that also.” 

In a country where the tendency of the people was to look down 
upon any manual labour, Gandhi started educating the teachers 
first. “Managers believe that body labour is a duty imposed by 
nature upon mankind. We may, ther^i^e, resort to bodily labour 
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alone for our sustenance, and use our mental and spiritual powers for 
the common good only^ and as the largest percentage in the world 
lives upon agriculture, managers will devote some part of their time 
to working on the land ; and when such is not possible, perform some 
other bodily labour. One of the chief causes of poverty in the land 
is the virtual disappearance of spinning wheels and handlooms. The 
managers will, therefore, make a great effort to revive this industry 
by working upon handlooms themselves.” 

No one could occupy the status of a manager until he took the 
vows of the ashram. Even the candidates were expected to conform 
to the ashram observances, though they had not to take the vows. 
Both boys and girls, above the age of four years, were admitted as 
students, but the parents had to surrender all control over their 
children. The students were taught to observe the vows. They were 
taught the principles of religion, agriculture, handloom weaving 
and Kterature. Literary knowledge was imparted solely through the 
vernaculars. The curriculum included subjects like history, geo- 
graphy, mathematics and economics. Learning of Sanskrit, Hindi 
and at least one Dravidian language was made obligatory. Urdu, 
Bengali, Tamil and Telugu characters were taught. English was 
considered a second language. The full course of education was 
planned to last ten years. Every effort was made from the very 
beginning not to ask oneself, ‘‘What shall I do for my maintenance 
if and when, I become an independent man?” 

Upon reaching the age of majority, students were given the option 
of taking the ashram vows, or retiring from the ashram. Children 
were not permitted to visit their parents until the whole course of 
study was completed. 

As a rule, the simplest and a uniform style of clothing was worn by • 
all. Food, which was served thrice, was extremely simple. Chillies 
were excluded altogether; no condiments were used, except salt, 
pepper and turmeric. Milk and its products, “being often a cause of 
tuberculosis, and having the same stimulating qualities as meat,” 
were sparingly used, if at all. But dried and fresh fruits were 
liberally supplied. The rules of dietetics and hygiene were taught at 
length, and were practised. 

There was no vacation and no holidays as a rule. But during two 
days in a week the ordinary routine was altered, and students had 
some leisme to attend to their private work. During three months in 
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a year, those whose health permitted were given a chance to travel, 
mostly on foot. 

Children were not admitted without being thoroughly examined 
as to their moral and mental condition. No fees were charged against 
either students or candidates, but parents or members themselves 
were expected to contribute as much as they could afford towards 
the expenses of the ashram. The sympathizers helped to run the 
ashram by donations. 

Visitors were allowed but they were requested, during their stay, 
to observe the rules of the ashram. The parents of the inmates were 
especially welcome, but they were expected to bring with them 
their bedding and eating utensils* 

The ashram had been in existence only a few months when Gandhi 
was put to an unexpected test. He received a letter &om Amritlal 
Thaj^ar ahas Thakkar Bapa, saying that a humble and honest 
untouchable family was desirous of joining the ashram. After con- 
sulting his colleagues, Gandhi decided to accept the imtouchable 
family, provided all its members were ready to abide by the rules 
of the ashram. The family consisted of Dudabhai, who had been a 
teacher in Bombay, his wife Danibehn, and their daughter Laxmi. 
They all agreed to abide by the rules and were accepted. 

Their admission created a flutter amongst the sympathizers of the 
ashram. The very first difficulty was found with regard to the use of 
the well. The man in charge of the water-Hft started looking at the 
ashramites as if they were all xmtouchables. He objected that drops 
of water fi'om the ashramites’ buckets would pollute him. So he took 
to swearing at them and molesting Dudabhai. 

Gandhi found himself on trial. He told every one to put up with 
the abuse at all cost. Here satyagraha resulted in a victory and the 
man became ashamed and ceased to bother them. All monetary 
help, however, wa^ stopped. There were rumours of social boycott 
but Gandhi was now determined to stick to Ahmedabad and, if 
necessary, to shift the ashram to the untouchables’ quarters and to 
live by manual labour. 

Soon the ashram fixnds ran out. To Gandhi’s great surprise, some 
rich man one day drew up his car near the ashram quarters and 
told him that he wanted to give some help. When Ga n d h i said he 
would welcome it, the stranger brought on the next day Rs. 13,000, 
placed the donation in Gandhi’s hands and left. The anonymous 
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donor, who probably wanted to help a good cause without exposing 
himself to public censure, was Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai, a millowner. 

The monetary crisis was now over for a year at least. There were 
also some internal frictions over the untouchable family but Gandhi 
won the battle. The Satyagraha Ashram now became the centre of 
his activities. 

The history of the handloom experiment in the ashram is vividly 
narrated by Maganlal Gandhi : 

“The first experiment was started in the Satyagraha Ashram in 
1915. For about ten months, we used to weave only khadi. Then 
those who had returned with an experience of weaving obtained out- 
side, began to weave broader and finer cloth, established fly-shuttle 
looms of the Madras type, and began sizing yarn after the Madras 
fashion. But it was all amateur work and it could not come to the 
level of the work of those bom to the profession. We began to 
experience difficulties in weaving. We had not yet produced cloth 
suitable for women. One of the ashram sisters was in the need of a 
garment. It was not easy to obtain a hand-woven one in the market. 
She expected that she would be permitted to have a ntiill-woven one, 
but she was disillusioned. She was told. Weave what you require, 
or do without it.’ This curt reply disappointed her, and hurt her 
husband. But the disappointment and hurt were momentary. The 
beneficent rebuke had the desired effect. The husband went to the 
city and obtained twisted fine yam, such as would need no sizing, 
and began weaving out of it cloth of fifty inches width. The experi- 
ment was successful, and this gave a fillip to the enterprise. At the 
end of 1916 there were three country looms and three fly-shuttle 
looms working in the ashram. On the Indian new year day, we began 
to take stock of work done during the past year. Our work was 
naainly weaving and the work at the end of fifteen months was not 
very creditable. It was, therefore, resolved that, before the close of 
new year, every one should learn enough to be capable to weave 
cloth, sufficient for himself. And every one bent his energies in the 
direction. In about six months’ time four fly-shuttle looms were 
add^. There were thus ten looms, in all, working at that time. We 
used to work nearly eight hours during the day. Mr. Gandhi himself 
worked nearly four to five hours, on the loom. Three fly-shuttle 
looms used to turn out cloth of forty-five to fifty inches width and 
each turned out three to five yards of such cloth at the end of the 
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day. Cloth, of smaller breadth could be turned out at the rate of 
a yard per hour. That is to say, most of us began to turn out work 
in the market a daily wage of eight to twelve annas.” 

While work of weaving was thus going on apace, hand-spinning 
came to be introduced. The birth of khadi is depicted by Gandhi 
in the following words : 

“The beginnings of the khadi movement had been more and more 
occupying my attention. I do not remember to have seen a handloom 
or spinning wheel tiU the year 1909, when I described it in my book 
Hind Swaraj as the panacea for India’s growing pauperism. In that 
book I assume that anything that helped India to get rid of the 
grinding poverty of her masses would in the same process establish 
swaraj. Even in 1915, when I returned to India from South Africa, 
I had not actually seen a spinning wheel. When the Satyagraha 
Ashram at Sabarmati was foimded we introduced a few handlooms 
there. But no sooner had we done this than we were hard up against 
another difficulty. All of us belonged either to the liberal professions 
or to business ; none of us was an artisan. We needed a weaving 
expert to teach us how to weave before we could work looms. One 
was at last obtained from Palanpur, but he did not communicate to 
us the whole of his art. Maganlal Gandhi, however, was not the one 
to be easily baflfied. Possessed of a natural gift for mechanics, he was 
able fully to master the art before long, and gradually several new 
weavers were trained up in the ashram. 

“The object that was set before us was to be able to clothe omr- 
selves entirely in cloth manufactured by ourselves. We, therefore, 
discarded the use of miU-woven cloth made from Indian yam. The 
adoption of this practice brought us a world of experience. It enabled 
us to know from direct contact the living conditions among the 
weavers, the extent of their production, the handicaps in the way <£ 
their obtaining their yzim supply, the maimer in which they were 
being made victims of fraud, and their ever-growing indebtedness. 
We were not in a jiosition immediately to manufacture the cloth we 
needed. So the time slipped by, and my impatience increased. I plied 
every chance visitor, who was likely to have any information about 
hand-spinning, with questions about the art. It had been confined 
to women. If there was some stray spinner still surviving, in some 
obscure comer, only a member of that sex was likely to find out her 
whereabouts. 
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“In the year 191 7 1 was taken by my Gujarati friends to preside at 
the Broach Educational Conference. It was here that I discovered 
that remarkable lady, Gangabehn Majmudar. She was a widow but 
her enterprising spirit knew no bounds. Her education, in the 
accepted sense of the term, was not much. But in courage and 
common sense she easily surpassed the general run of our educated 
women. She had already got rid of the curse of vmtouchability, and 
fearlessly moved among and served the suppressed classes. She had 
means of her own, and her needs were few. She had a well-seasoned 
constitution and went about everywhere without an escort. She felt 
quite at home on horseback. I came to know her more intimately at 
the Godhra Conference. To her I poured out my grief about the 
charkha, and she lightened my burden by a promise to prosecute an 
earnest and incessant search for the spinning wheel. 

“At last, after no end of wandering in Gujarat, Gangabehn found 
the spinning wheel in Vijapur in the Baroda state. Quite a number 
of people there had spinning wheels in their homes, but had long 
since consigned them to the lofts as useless lumber. They expressed 
to Gangabehn their readiness to resume spinning, if some one 
promised to provide them with regular supply of sHvers and buy 
the yam spun by Aem. Gangabehn communicated the joyful news 
to me. The providing of slivers was found to be a difficult task. On 
mentioning the thing to Umar Sobani, however, he solved the 
difficulty by immediately undertaking to send a sufficient supply of 
shvers from lus mill. I sent to Gangabehn the slivers received from 
Umar Sobam, and soon yam began to pour in at such a rate that 
it became quite a problem how to cope with it. 

I felt uneasy continuously receiving slivers from him. Moreover, 
it seemed to me to be ffindamentally wrong to use mill slivers. So 
I suggested to Gangabehn to find carders who could supply shvers. 
She confidently undertook the task, and engaged a carder who was 
prepared to card cotton. He demanded thirty-five mpees per 
month. I considered no price too high at the time. She trained a few 
youngsters to make shvers out of the carded cotton. Gangabehn’s 
enterprise thus prospered beyond my expectation. She found out 
wavers to weave the yam that was spun in Vijapur, and soon 
Vijapur khadi gained a name for itself. 

_ “While these developments were taHng place in Vijapur, the spin- 
nmg wheel gained a rapid footing in the ashram. Maganlal Gandhi, 
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by bringing to bear all his splendid mechanical talent on the wheel, 
made many improvements in it. Wheels and their accessories began 
to be manufactured at the ashram. The first piece of khadi manu- 
factured in the ashram cost seventeen annas per yard. I did not 
hesitate to commend this very coarse khadi at that price to fiiends, 
who willingly paid the amoimt. 

I am, therefore, concentrating my attention on the production of 
khadi. I swear by this form of swadeshi because through it I can 
provide work to the semi-starved, semi-employed women of Tnt^ia , 
My idea is to get these women to spin yam, and to clothe the people 
of India with khadi woven out of it. I do not know how far this 
movement is going to succeed. At present it is only beginning. But I 
have full faith in it.” 
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On JUNE 3, 1915, in the King’s birthday honours, the Kaiser-i-Hind 
medal was conferred on Gandhi for his services to the British Empire. 
Another Indian who was honoured was Rabindranath Tagore; he 
was knighted. 

The war in Europe was not going well for the allies. The Govern- 
ment of India tried to smother political agitation. The Defence of 
India Act of 1915 provided for special powers for the more speedy 
trials of political offences. Internment orders were served upon the 
Ali brothers, Maulana Azad and Hasrat Mohani. Indian political 
leaders were shadowed by the police. There was outwardly all quiet 
on the political front. 

Gandhi made no political speeches during the year but he gave 
expression to his views on social reforms. On October 28 he began 
his campaign against indentured labour by delivering the first of the 
series of public lectures in Bombay. 

Tilak was also not very active on the political field at that time. 
He was keen on studying the situation as he had been an exile for six 
long years. In the middle of 1915 he publi shed the epoch-making 
commentary on the Gita. So me g,ooo copies of the book were sold 
out within a week, though not more than one copy was sold to a 
person at a time. Tilak made it a book of action. 

In December the Congress met in Bombay under dark clouds. 
There were rumours and alarms regarding the drift of the war. The 
Congress had lost during the year three of its able leaders — Gokhale, 
Pherozeshah Mehta and Henry Cotton. The death of Keir Hardie, 
who in and outside the House of Commons rendered valuable services 
to India, was also deeply felt. 

Sir S. P. Smha, who had been a member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, presided over the Congress. His address provoked consider- 
able controversy over his remark that even if the English nation were 
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willing to make an immediate free gift of full self-government, he 
doubted whether the boon would be worth having as such. He des- 
cribed India as a patient whose fractured limbs were in splints. 

On the initiative of Surendranath Baneijea, the Congress adopted 
a resolution affirming that the time had arrived to introduce full 
measures of reform towards the attainment of self-government, 
by liberalizing the system of government, so as to secure to the 
people an effective control over it, by the introduction of provincdai 
autonomy, including financial independence; the expansion of the 
legislative councils, so as to make them truly and adequately repre- 
sentative of all sections of the people, and to give them effective con- 
trol over the acts of the executive government ; the reconstruction of 
the various executive councils and establishment of similar coimcils 
in provinces where they did not exist ; the reform or abolition of the 
council of Secretary of State for India ; and a liberal measifre of local 
self-government. The resolution authorized the Congress to frame a 
scheme of reform. Mrs. Besant, who seconded the resolution, described 
it “as perhaps the most momentous that had ever been laid before 
the National Congress during thirty years of its splendid existence.” 

Tilak and Gandhi were in the background. Lokamanya, who 
should have been the president of the Congress, was kept out by an 
unfortunate combination of forces. Gandhi could not be elected to 
the Subjects Committee and, therefore, he was nominated to the 
committee by the Congress President. 

One achievement of the Bombay session was that the constitution 
of the Congress was suitably altered so as to throw the doors of entry 
practically open to the Extremists. The delegates were allowed to be 
elected by “a meeting convened under the auspices of any associa- 
tion which is of not less than two years’ standing on December 31, 
1915 and which has for one of its objects the attainment of self- 
government within the British Empire by constitutional means.” Tilak 
forthwith publicly announced the willingness of his party to re-enter 
the Congress through the partially opened docff. There was now a 
prospect of a united Congress. 

For the last three years there was awakening in the Mushms of 
India. Maulana Shibli, a scholar and patriot, and a friend and col- 
league of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, had b^un to wield a deciave influ- 
ence over Muslim thought. The Young Turk Movement led by Envar 
Pasha had its influence in India. New stars were rising in the 
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firmament. The young Abul Kalam Azad, born in Mecca in 1888 of a 
distinguished scholarly family formerly attached to the Mogul Court 
of Akto, launched his paper Al Hilal which at once caught the imagi- 
nation of the Urdu-speaking world. Azad and Mahomed Ali through 
their journals brought about a radical change in Muslim politics. 

A change was coming over in Aligarh too. Due to the administra- 
tive fidction between the secretary of the League and Mr. Archibald, 
the principal of the college, the Aga Khan got its office transferred 
firom Aligarh to Lucknow. The transfer terminated the domination 
of European principals over the political activities of the Muslims. 

The year 1 9 1 2 also marked the beginning of Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s 
activities among the Pathans. Born in 1890 in the village of Utmanzai 
in Peshawar district, the Khan commenced his activities as an educa- 
tionist at the age of twenty-two and soon came under the influence of 
the Haji Saheb of Tirrangzai. He associated himself fully with the 
Haji’s work of imparting religious education to the villagers. 

Since 1913 Hindu-Muslim relations had begun to improve. The 
Muslim League adopted a new constitution, with the objective as 
“the promotion among Indians of loyalty to the British Crown, the 
protection of the rights of the Muslims and without detriment to the 
foregoing objects, the attainment of the system of self-government 
suitable to India”. This was too much for the old school of the Aga 
Khan. Jinnah, stiU an outsider, gave his informal support. The League 
session of 1914 was attended by Dr. Ansari, MaulanaAbul Kalam 
Azad, and Hakim ^mal Khan. This session laid special emphasis on 
the need of a closer rapprochement between the two communities. 
The outbreak of war radicalized Muslim opinion as never before. 

The year 1915 was a landmark in the political history of India. 
For the first time the League and the Congress held their sessions at 
the same place and at the same time. A large number of Congress 
leaders, among them Surendranath Baneijea, Pandit Malaviya, 
D. E. Wacha, Mrs. Besant, Homiman, Mrs. Naidu and Gandhi 
attended the session of the League. In 1914 the Aga Khan had tend- 
ered his resignation as the permanent president of the League. The 
nationalist Muslims had at last triumphed and the League asserted 
its emancipation firom its old policy. In pursuance of the resolution of 
Jinn ah, the League set up a committee to draft, in consultation with 
the Congress, a scheme of reform for India. 
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After a year’s self-imposed silence, one wondered what Gandhi 
would do. So far he had avoided criticmng the Government in any 
manner. He only pointed out the shortcomings of the people. He 
propagated anti-untouchability and swadeshi. 

In February 1916 the time of duration of his promise not to express 
views on the political situation expired. It was a queer coincidence 
that Pandit Malaviya invited Gandhi to speak on the occasion of 
the opening of the Benares Hindu University. Lord Hardinge, the 
Viceroy, had come specially to lay the foundation-stone of the 
university. To protect his life extra precautions were taken by the 
police. They were omnipresent and all houses along the route were 
guarded. Benares was, so to say, in a state of siege. 

Eminent persons from all over India had come. Many of them 
delivered addresses. On February 4 it was Gandhi’s turn to address 
the audience, mosdy consisting of impressionable youths. A galaxy 
of princes, bedecked and bejewelled, were sitting on the dais. The 
Maharaja of Darbhanga was in the chair. 

Gandhi who was clad in a short, coarse dhoti and Kathiawadi 
cloak and turban rose to speak. The police precautions and the 
luxury round him hurt him deeply. Turning to the audience, Gandhi 
said that he wanted to think audibly, speak without reserve ; 

“I wish to tender my humble apology for the long delay 
that took place before I was able to reach this place. And you will 
readily accept the apology when I tell you that I am not responsible 
for the delay nor is any human agency responsible for it. The fact 
is that I am like an animal on show, and my keepers in their over- 
Hndness always manage to neglect a necessary chapter in this life, 
and, that is, pure accident. In this case, they did not provide for the 
series of accidents that happened to us — ^to me, keepers, and my 
carriers. Hence this delay. 
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“Friends, under the influence of the matchless eloquence of Mrs. 
Besant who has just sat down, pray, do not believe that our university 
has become a finished product, and that all the young men who are 
to come to the university, that has yet to rise and come into existence, 
have also come and returned from it finished citizens of a great 
empire. Do not go away with any such impression, and if you, the 
student world to which my remarks are supposed to be addressed 
this evening, consider for one moment that the spiritual life, for 
which this country is noted and for which this country has no rival, 
can be transmitted through the lip, pray, believe me, you are wrong. 
You will never be able merely through the lip, to give the message 
that India, I hope, will one day deliver to the world. I myself have 
been fed up with speeches and lectures. I except the lectures that 
have been delivered here during the last two days from this category, 
because they are necessary. But I do venture to suggest to you that 
we have now reached almost the end of our resources in speech- 
making; it is not enough that our ears are feasted, that our eyes are 
feasted, but it is necessary that our hearts have got to be touched and 
that our hands and feet have got to be moved. 

“We have been told during the last two days how necessary it is, 
if we are to retain our hold upon the simplicity of Indian character, 
that omr hands and feet should move in unison with our hearts. 
But this is only by way of preface. I wanted to say it is a matter of 
deep hmniliation and shame for us that I am compelled this evening 
under the shadow of this great college, in this sacred city, to address 
my countrymen in a language that is foreign to me. I know that if 
I was appointed an examiner, to examine all those who have been 
attending during these two days this series of lectures, most of those 
who might be examined upon these lectures would fail. And why? 
Because they have not been touched. 

“I was present at the sessions of the great Congress in the month of 
December. There was a much vaster audience, and will you believe 
me when I tell you that the only speeches that touched the huge 
audience in Bombay were the speeches that were delivered in 
Hindustani? In Bombay, mind you, not in Benares where everybody 
speaks Hindi. But between the vernaculars of the Bombay Presidency 
on the one hand, and Hindi on the other, no such great dividing line 
exists as there does between English and the sister languages of 
India; and the Congress audience was- better able to follow the 
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speakers in Hindi. I am hoping that this university will see to it 
that the youths who come to it will receive their instruction through 
the medium of their vernaculars. Our language is the reflection of 
ourselves, and if you tell me that our .languages are too poor to 
express the best thought, then say that the sooner we are wiped out 
of existence the better for us. Is there a man who dreams that English 
can ever become the national language of India? Why this handicap 
on the nation? Just consider for one moment what an unequal race 
our lads have to run with every English lad. 

“I had the privilege of a close conversation with some Poona pro- 
fessors. They assured me that every Indian youth, because he reached 
his knowledge through the English language, lost at least six precious 
years of life. Multiply that by the number of students turned out by 
our schools and colleges, and find out for yourselves how many 
thousand years have been lost to the nation. The charge against us 
is that we have no initiative. How can we have any, if we are to 
devote the precious years of our life to the mastery of a foreign 
tongue? We fail in this attempt also. Was it possible for any speaker 
yesterday and today to impress his audience as was possible for 
Mr. Higginbotham? It was not the fault of the previous speakers 
that they could not engage the audience. They had more than 
substance enough for us in their addresses. But their addresses could 
not go home to us. I have heard it said that after all it is English- 
educated India which is leading and which is doing all the things 
for the nation. It would be monstrous if it were otherwise. The only 
education we receive is English education. Surely we must show 
something for it. But suppose that we had been receiving during the 
past fifty years education through our vernaculars, what should we 
have today? We should have today a firee India, we should have our 
educated men, not as if they were foreigners in their own land but 
speaking to the heart of the nation ; they would be working amongst 
the poorest of the poor, and whatever they would have gained during 
these fifty years would be a heritage for the nation. Today even our 
wives are not the sharers in our best thought. Look at Professes Bose 
and Professor Ray and their brilliant researches. Is it not a shame 
that their researches are not the common property of the masses? 

“Let us now turn to another subject. 

“The Gemgress has passed a resolution about self-government, 
and I have no doubt that the All-India Congress Committee and the 
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MusKm League will do their duty and come forward with some 
tangible suggestions. But I, for one, must frankly confess that I am 
not so much interested in what they will be able to produce as I 
am interested in anything that the student world is going to produce 
or the masses are going to produce. No paper contribution will ever 
give us self-government. No amount of speeches will ever make us 
fit for self-govemment. It is only our conduct that wiU fit us for it. 
And how are we trying to govern ourselves? 

“I want to think audibly this evening. I do not want to make a 
speech and if you find me this evening speaking without reserve, 
pray, consider that you are only sharing the thoughts of a man 
who allows himself to think audibly, and if you think that I seem to 
transgress the limits that courtesy imposes upon me, pardon me for 
the liberty I may be taking. I visited the Vishwanath temple last 
evening, and as I was walking through those lanes, these were the 
thoughts that touched me. If a stranger dropped from above on to 
this great temple, and he had to consider what we as Hindus were, 
would he not be justified in condemning us? Is not this great temple 
a reflection of our own character? I speak feelingly, as a Hindu. Is it 
right that the lanes of our sacred temple should be as dirty as they 
are? The houses round about are built anyhow. The lanes are 
tortuous and narrow. If even our temples are not models of roomi- 
ness and cleanliness, what can our self-government be? Shall our 
temples be abodes of hoHness, cleanliness and peace as soon as the 
English have retired firom India, either of their own pleasure or by 
compulsion, bag zmd baggage? 

“I entirely agree with the President of the Congress that before 
we think of self-govemment, we shall have to do the necessary 
plodding. In every city there are two divisions, the cantonment and 
the city proper. The city mostly is a stinking den. But we are a 
people imused to city life. But if we want city Hfe, we cannot repro- 
duce the easy-going hamlet life. It is not comforting to think that 
people walk about the streets of Indian Bombay under the perpetual 
fear of dwellers in the storeyed buildings spitting upon them. I do a 
great deal of railway travelling. I observe the difficulty of third-class 
passengers. But the railway administration is by no means to blame 
for aE their hard lot. We do not know the elementary laws of cleanli- 
ness. We spit anywhere on the carriage floor, irrespective of the 
thought that it is often used as sleeping space. We do not trouble 
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ourselves as to how we use it ; the result is indescribable filth in the 
compartment. The so-called better class passengers overawe tfi^jj. 
less fortunate brethren. Among them I have seen the student world 
also, sometimes they behave no better. They can speak English and 
they have worn Norfolk jackets and, therefore, claim the right to 
force their way in and command seating accommodation. 

“I have turned the searchlight all over, and as you have given nje 
the privilege of speaking to you, I am laying my heart bare. Surely 
we must set these things right in our progress towards self-govem,. 
ment. I now introduce you to another scene. His Highness the 
Maharaja who presided yesterday over our deliberations spoke about 
the poverty of India. Other speakers laid great stress upon it. But 
what did we witness in the great pandal in which the foundatiou 
ceremony was performed by the Viceroy? Certainly a most gorgeous 
show, an exhibition of jewellery, which made a splendid feast foj. 
the eyes of the greatest jeweller who chose to come firom Paris. I 
compare with the richly bedecked noblemen the millions of the 
poor. And I feel like saying to these noblemen, ‘ There is no salvatiou 
for India unless you strip yourselves of this jewellery and hold it 
trust for your countrymen in India.’ I am sure it is not the desire of 
the King-Emperor or Lord Hardinge that in order to show the truest 
loyalty to our King-Emperor, it is necessary for us to ransack our 
jewellery boxes and to appear bedecked from top to toe. I woul^ 
undertake, at the peril of my life, to bring to you a message fronr 
King George himself that he expects nothing of the kind. 

“Sir, whenever I hear of a great palace rising in any great city of 
India, be it in British India or be it in India which is ruled by our 
great chiefs, I become jealous at once, and say, ‘Oh, it is the mouey 
that has come firom the agriculturists.’ Over seventy-five per cent of 
the population are agriculturists and Mr. Higginbotham told ^s 
last night in his own felicitous language, that they are the men ivho 
grow two blades of grass in the place of one. But there cannot be 
much spirit of self-government about us, if we take away or allow 
others to take away from them almost the whole of the results of 
their labour. Our salvation can only come through the farmer. 
Neither the lawyers, nor the doctors, nor the rich landlords are going . 
to secure it. 

“Now, last but not least, it is my bounden duty to refer to what 
agitated our minds during these two or three days. All of us have had 
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many anxious moments while the Viceroy was going through the 
streets of Benares. There were detectives stationed in many places. 
We were horrified. We asked ourselves, ‘Why this distrust?’ Is it 
not better that even Lord Hardinge should die than live a living 
death? But a representative of a mighty sovereign may not. He might 
find it necessary even to live a living death. But why was it necessary 
to impose these detectives on us? We may foam, we may fret, we 
may resent, but let us not forget that India of today in her impatience 
has produced an army of anarchists. I myself am an anarchist, but of 
another type. But there is a class of anarchists amongst us, and if I 
was able to reach this class, I would say to them that their anarchism 
has no room in India, if India is to conquer the conqueror. It is a 
sign of fear. If we trust and fear God, we shall have to fear no one, 
not the maharajas, not the viceroys, not the detectives, not even 
King George. 

“I honour the anarchist for his love of the country. I honour him 
for his bravery in being willing to die for his country ; but I ask him — 
is killing honourable? Is the dagger of an assassin a fit precursor of 
an honourable death? I deny it. There is no warrant for such 
methods in any scriptures. If I found it necessary for the salvation of 
India that the English should retire, that they should be driven out, 
I would not hesitate to declare that they would have to go, and I 
hope I would be prepared to die in defence of that belief. That would, 
in my opinion, be an honourable death. The bomb-thrower creates 
secret plots, is afraid to come out into the open, and when caught 
pays the penalty of misdirected zeal. 

“I have been told, ‘Had we not done this, had some people not 
thrown bombs, we should never have gained what we have got with 
reference to the partition movement.’ (Mrs. Besant : ‘Please stop it’.) 
This was what I said in Bengal when Mr. Lyon presided at the 
meeting. I think what I am saying is necessary. If I am told to stop 
I shall obey. (Turning to the chairman) I await your orders. If you 
consider that by my speaking as I am, I am not serving the country 
and the empire I shall certainly stop. (Cries of ‘Go on’) (The 
chairman: ‘Please, explain your object.’) I am simply (another 
interruption). My fidends, please do not resent this interruption. 
If Mrs. B«ant this evening suggests that I should stop, she does so 
because she loves India so well, and she considers that I am erring 
in t hinking audibly before you young men. But even so, I simply say 
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this, that I want to purge India of this atmosphere of suspicion on 
either side, if we are to reach our goal ; we should have an empire 
which is to be based upon mutual love and mutual trust. Is it not 
better that we talk under the shadow of this college than that we 
should be talking irresponsibly in our homes? I consider that it is 
much better that we talk these things openly. I have done so with 
excellent results before now. I know that there is nothing that the 
students are not discussing. There is nothing that the students do not 
know. I am, therefore, turning the searchlight towards ourselves. I 
hold the name of my country so dear to me that I exchange these 
thoughts with you, and submit to you that there is no room for 
anarchism in India. Let us frankly and openly say whatever we want 
to say to our rulers, and face the consequences if what we have to 
say does not please them. But let us not abuse. 

“I was talking the other day to a member of the much-abused 
civil service. I have not very much in common with the members of 
that service, but I could not help admiring the manner in which he 
was speaking to me. He said : ‘Mr. Gandhi, do you for one moment 
suppose that all we, civil servants, are a bad lot, that we want to 
oppress the people whom we have come to govern?’ ‘No,’ I said. 
‘Then if you get an opportunity put in a word for the much-abused 
civil service.’ And I am here to put in that word. Yes, many mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service are most decidedly overbearing; 
they are tyrannical, at times thoughtless. Many other adjectives 
may be used. I grant all these things and I grant also that after 
having lived in India for a certain number of years some of them 
become somewhat degraded. But what does that signify? They were 
gentlemen before they came here, and if they have lost some of the 
moral fibre, it is a reflection upon ourselves. 

“Just think out for yoursclves, if a man who was good yesterday has 
become bad after having come in contact with me, is he respionsible 
that he has deteriorated or am I? The atmosphere of sycophancy 
£md falsity that surrounds them on their coming to India demoralizes 
them, as it would many of us. It is well to take the blame sometimes. 
If we are to receive self-government, we shall have to take it. We 
shall never be granted self-govemmenL Look at the history of the 
British Empire and the British nation; fi:eedom-loving as it is, it will 
not be a party to give freedom to a jieople who will not take it 
themselves. Learn your lesson if you wish to from the Boer War. 
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Those who were enemies of that empire only a few years ago have 
now become fiiends. . 

At this point there was an interruption on the platform; the 
speechj therefore, ended abruptly. There was great confusion and 
clamour. Now even the president left. Gandhi remarked to a friend : 
“I have seen audiences going away from boredom; I have seen 
speakers made to sit down; but I have never seen the president 
himself abandon the meeting.” 

Late that night, the police commissioner wrote out an order for 
the immediate extemment of Gandhi from Benares. Pandit Malaviya 
persuaded the official to withdraw the order but Gandhi left Benares 
the next morning. 

Mrs. Besant strongly condemned the speech. Gandhi remarked: 
“I claim that with twenty years’ experience of public life in the course 
of which I have had to address on scores of occasions turbulent 
audiences, I have some experience of feeling the pulse of my au- 
dience. I was following closely how the speech was being taken, and I 
certainly did not notice that the student world was being adversely 
affected. . . But for Mrs. Besant’s interruption, I would have con- 
cluded my speech in a few minutes and no possible misconception 
about my views on anarchism would have arisen.” 

After Benares, he went to Poona to speak on Gokhale’s death 
anniversary, and wherever he went, Gandhi recollected the loving 
memories of his master. He addressed eager audiences in Hardwar, 
Karachi and Madras. He spoke in Hindi wherever it was possible 
and pleaded fervently for swadeshi. 

On February 14 Gandhi delivered one of his most important 
speeches, his “final word”, on the subject of swadeshi, before the 
Missionary Conference at Madras: 

“Swadeshi is that spirit in us which restricts us to the use and 
service of our immediate surroimdings to the exclusion of the more 
remote. Thus as for religion, in order to satisfy the requirements of 
the definition, I must restrict myself to my ancestral religion, that is, 
the use of my immediate religious surrounding. If I find it defective, 
I should serve it by purging it of all its defects. In the domain of 
politics I should make use of the indigenous institutions and serve 
them by curing them of their proved defects. In that of economics 
I should use only things that atre produced by my immediate 
neighbours, and serve those industries by making them efficient and 
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complete where they might be found wanting. It is suggested that 
.such swadeshi, if reduced to practice, will lead to the milleTim'uTn j 
because we do not expect quite to reach it within our times. So 
may we not abandon swadeshi even though it may not be fully 
attained for generations to come. 

“I do not believe that religion has nothing to do with politics. 
The latter divorced from religion is like a corpse only fit to be buried. 
I feel, if the attempt to separate politics from religion had not been 
made, as it is even now made, they would not have degenerated 
as they often appear to have done. No one considers that the political 
life of the country is in a happy state. Following out the swadeshi 
spirit, I observe, the indigenous institutions and the village pan- 
chayats hold me. India is really a republican country, and it is 
because it is that that it has survived every shock hitherto delivered. 
Princes and potentates, whether they were Indian-bom or foreigners, 
have hardly touched the vast masses except for collecting revenue. 
The latter in their turn seem to have rendered unto Caesar what 
was Caesar’s and for the rest have done much as they have liked. 
The vast organization of caste answered not only to the religious 
wants of the cpmmunity but it answered to its political needs. The 
villagers managed their internal afifairs through the caste system, 
and through it they dealt with any oppression firom the ruling power 
or powers. It is not possible to deny of a nation that was capable of 
producing firom the caste system its wonderful power of organization, 

“We have laboured under a terrible handicap owing to an almost 
fatal departure firom the swadeshi spirit. We, the educated classes, 
have received our education through a foreign tongue. We have, 
therefore, not reacted upon the masses. We want to represent the 
masses, but we fail. They recognize us not much more than they 
recognize the English officers. Their hearts are an open book to 
neither. Their aspirations are not ours. Hence there is a break. 
And you witness not in reality failure to oi^anize but want of corres- 
pondence between the representatives and the represented. If during 
the last fifty years we had been educated through the vernaculars, 
our elders and our servants and our neighbours would have parta ke n 
of our knowledge ; the discoveries of a Bose or a Ray would have been 
household treasures as are the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. As 
it is, so far as the masses are concerned, those great discoveries might 
as weU have been made by foreigners. Had instruction in all the 
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branches of learning been given through the vernaculars, I make 
bold to say that they would have been enriched wondfrfully. The 
question of village sanitation, etc., would have been solved long ago. 
The village panchayats would be now a living force in a special 
way, and India would almost be enjoying self-government suited 
to its reqtiirements, and would have been spared the humiliating 
spectacle of organized assassination on its sacred soil. It is not too 
late to mend 

“Much of the deep poverty of the masses is due to the ruinous 
departure from swadeshi in the economic and industrial life. If not 
an article of commerce had been brought from outside India, she 
would be today a land flowing with milk and honey. But that was 
not to be. We were greedy, and so was England. The connection 
between England and India was based clearly upon an error. But 
she does not remain in India in error. It is her declared policy that 
India is to be held in trust for her people. If this be true, Lancashire 
must stand aside. And if the swadeshi doctrine is a sound doctrine, 
Lancashire can stand aside without hurt, though it may sustain a 
shock for the time being. 

“I think of swadeshi not as a boycott movement undertaken by 
way of revenge. I conceive it as a religious principle to be followed 
by aH. I am no economist, but I have read some treatises which 
show that England could easily become a self-sustained country, 
growing all the produce she needs. This may be an utterly ridiculous 
proposition, and perhaps the best proof that it cannot be true is 
that England is one oi the largest importers in the world. But India 
cannot live for Lancashire or any other country before she is able 
to live for herself. And she can live for herself only if she produces 
and is helped to produce everything for her requirements within 
her own borders. 

“This may all sound nonsensical. Well, India is a country of 
nonsense. It is nonsensical to parch one’s throat with thirst when a 
kindly Musalman is ready to offer pure water to drink. And yet 
thousands of Hindus would rather die of thirst than drink water 
from a Muslim household. These nonsensical men can also, once 
they are convinced that their religion demands that they should 
wear garments manufactured in India only and eat food only 
grown in India, decline to wear any other clothing or eat any other 
food. Curzon set the fashion for tea-drinking. And that pernicious 
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drag now bids fair to overwhelm the nation. It has already under- 
mined the digestive apparatus of hundreds of thousands of men 
and women and constitutes an additional tax upon their slender 
purses. Lord Hardinge can set the fashion for swadeshi, and almost 
the whole of India will forswear foreign goods. There is a verse in 
the Gita which, freely rendered, means ; masses follow the classes. 
It is easy to undo the evil if the thinking portion of the community 
were to take the swadeshi vow, even though it may for a time cause 
considerable inconvenience . . . 

“It has often been urged that India cannot adopt swadeshi in the 
economic life at any rate. Those who advance this objection do not 
look upon swadeshi as a rule of life. With them it is a mere patriotic 
effort not to be made if it involved any self-denial. Swadeshi, as 
defined here, is a religious discipline to be imdergone in utter dis- 
regard of the physical discomfort it may cause to individuals. Under 
its spell the deprivation of a pin or needle, because these arc not 
manufactured in India, need cause no terror. A swadeshist will learn 
to do without hundreds of things which today he considers necessary. 
Moreover, those who dismiss swadeshi from their minds by arguing 
the impossible, forget that swadeshi, after all, is a goal to be reached 
by steady effort. Swadeshi is the only doctrine consistent with the law 
of humility and love.” 



Congress-League Pact 

1916 

There were a number of conferences during the second half of 
1916. There was a new wave of political life in the country under the 
leadership of Tilak, Mrs. Besant and Jinnah. 

Tilak had as yet no place in the Congress, for under the compro- 
mise reached at the Bombay session, he had to wait a year before 
he could influence that august body. He, therefore, fell back upon his 
idea of a Home Rule League, which he started in April 1916, six 
months before Mrs. Besant started hers. Though his league accepted 
the creed of the National Congress, and even Srinivasa Sastri was 
pleased with it, the Government looked on Tilak’s activities with 
great suspicion. 

On May I a Provincial Political Conference was held at Bel- 
gaum, at which Tilak moved a compromise resolution pleading for 
co-ordination between the Extremists and the Moderates. Gandhi 
who attended the conference spoke in Hindi. Gandhi stood for a 
genuine compromise and pointed out : “If they passed the resolu- 
tion in the idea that after joining the Congress they would drive away 
the opponents in it, neither the Congress nor the Extremists would 
gain anything, nor the country.” Gandhi affirmed that he himself 
was neither a Moderate nor an Extremist. 

The Government wanted to silence Tilak. They picked up three of 
his speeches delivered at Belgaum and Ahmadnagar to prosecute 
him. Mr. Binning, in opening the case on May 7 before the district 
magistrate, Poona, did not hesitate to call Tilak’s declarations of 
loyalty as a mere cloak to defend himself from the clutches of law. 
The magistrate was of opinion that Tilak “wanted to disaffect his 
audience towards the Government”. Under sectjon 108 of Cr.P. 
Code, he directed Tilak to enter into a bond for good behaviour 
for one year for a sum of Rs. 20,000 in his own recognizance and in 
two securities of Rs. 10,000 each. 
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This decision was, however, reversed by the High Court %vithin the 
next few months. With Government repression, Tilak’s popularity 
increased. He received ovations and purses wherever he went. On 
his sixty-first birthday, on July 23, he was honoured by the whole 
nation. A purse of one lakh rupees given by the people was accepted 
by him “in trust to spend it in a constitutional way for national 
work after adding my owm quota to it”. He said that “the memories 
of storm and suffering rather than those of comparative happiness 
rise before my mind’s eye.” 

In the middle of the year the Congress and the League were busy 
in framing a joint scheme of constitutional reform. It aimed at rapid 
and complete subordination of executive authority to elected ele- 
ments in the council. Discussions were held at Allahabad in April at 
the residence of Motilal Nehru, a member of the committee. The 
proposals tentatively drawn up at Allahabad were considered in 
Calcutta at a joint meeting of the A.-LC.G. and the Council of the 
Muslim League, and a Hindu-Muslim settlement was reached. 

In October a provincial conference was held under the chairman- 
ship of Jinnah at Ahmedabad to support the constitutional reforms 
suggested by the Congress and the League. Tilak, who attended the 
conference and received a warm reception, supported the main 
resolution. Gandhi moved a resolution demanding safeguards in 
relation to the Defence of India Act. The Government publication. 
Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India, said : 

“The question of Hindu-Muslim relations is one of imperial 
interest, but it has a special local interest for the Presidency 
of Bombay, as it was when the Indian National Congres and the 
Muslim League met in Bombay in December 1915 that the Hindu- 
Muslim entente first began to take shape; it was greatly sttengthened 
by the Provincial Conference held at Ahmedabad in October 
1916, where Mr. M. A. Jumah, at that time president elect of the 
ensuing meeting of the Muslim League, presided over a conferen^ of 
the Hindu Congress party which had been hitherto exclusively 
Hindu. The Ahmedabad conference was of considerable import- 
ance as being the first regular Congress gathering in which the 
extremist Hindu politicians had taken part since they seceded firom 
the Congress when it broke up in disorder at Surat in December *^ 7 * 
The year, in short, witnessed a coalition of the leading political 
parties which aim at a greater measure of self-government and a very 
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considerable accession of strength to the more advanced sections of 
these political bodies, both Hindu and Muslim.” 

The Lucknow Congress held in December was historic in many 
respects. The Congress President said : “If the united Congress was 
buried nine years ago in the debris of the old French Garden at Surat 
it was reborn that day in the Kaiserbagh at Lucknow. Both the wings 
of the Indian national party had come together and had realiz^ 
their true position and responsibility.” 

It was apparent that the war had released entirely new forces in 
the country. The outlook of the Moderates had broadened and the 
Extremists did not want to be left outside the deliberations of the 
Congress. Bepin Chandra Pal, Tilak, Mrs. Besant had all come to 
attend the Congress session. Tilak succeeded in securing from the 
Bombay Presidency a vast majority of his followers as delegates to 
the Lucknow session. 

The Congress was presided over by Ambika Charan Mazumdar. 
In his address, the president said that the bureaucracy which now 
ruled the country was despotism condensed. The people, however, 
had completely outgrown this system and a new spirit had arisen in 
the country. Whether it was called visionary, or impatient idealism, 
the spirit was the manifestation of a democratic force which was 
transforming the destinies of an old world to a new order of things. 
Under the pressure of this irresistible force, time-honoured kingdoms 
were crumbling to pieces, and hereditary monarchs of ancient and 
even celestial origin were quietly taking their exit without shedding 
a tear or a drop of blood. Old ideas were changing faster than some 
could realize and it was no fault of the Indian people if they were 
unable to reconcile themselves to a patriarchal or a parental form of 
government. The present Government, whatever its claim for the 
maintenance of an orderly administration might be, had become an 
anachronism. It might make a people perfectly happy but it could 
not make them resourceful, or even contented, self-reliant and manly 
in their life and conduct. 

Mazumdar’s speech struck once more the note of swaraj which 
Dadabhai had struck at Calcutta ten years before. The resolution on 
self-government said: “That, having regard to the fact that the 
great commumties of India are the inheritors of ancient civilization, 
and have shown great capacity for government and administration, 
and to the progress in education and public spirit made by them 
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during a century of British rule, and having regard to the fact 
that the present system of government does not satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of the people and has become unsuited to the existing 
conditions and requirements, the Congress is of opinion that the 
time has come when His Majesty the King-Emperor should be 
pleased to issue a proclamation announcing that it is the aim and 
intention of British policy to confer seif-govemment on India at an 
early date ; that this Congress demands that a definite step should be 
taken towards self-government by granting the reforms contained in 
the scheme prepared by the All-India Congress Committee and 
adopted by the All-India Muslim League; and that, in the cons- 
truction of the empire, India shall be lifted fi*om the position of 
dependency to that of an equal partner in the empire along with 
the self-goveming dominions.” 

The leaders of the Congress and the League came to an agreement, 
known thereafter as the “Lucknow Pact”. The Congress conceded 
separate MusUm electorates. They were even to be introduced in 
the Pimjab and the Central Provinces where they had not hitherto 
existed. Seats, moreover, in the councils were allotted to those 
electorates on a generous scale. Muslim “weightage” was also to be 
raised substantially above its present level. The Muslim representa- 
tion in Bengal was raised from ten to forty per cent, in the Punjab 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. And in the other provinces the 
Muslims were to obtain many more seats than they had at present or 
would have on population basis. Muslim strength at the centre was 
similarly increased by the allotment of one-third of the elections to 
the council to separate Muslim constituencies. The Muslims yielded 
in return, to the abandomnent of their existing right to vote in 
general as well as separate electorates. 

The cardinal points of the Congress-League scheme may be 
summarized thus: (i) The provinces should be freed as much as 
possible from central control in administration and finance. (2) Four- 
fifths of the central and provincial legislative councils should be 
elected. (3) Not less than half the members of the central and provin- 
cial governments should be elected by the elected members of their 
respective legislative councils. (4) The Governments, central and 
provincial, should be bound to act in accordance with resolutions 
passed by their legislative councils unless they were vetoed by 
the Governor-General or Governors ami, in that event, if the 
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resolutions were passed again after an interval of not less than one 
year, it should in any case be put into effect. (5) Foreign affairs and 
defence should be left to the control of the central government with- 
out interference by the legislature. (6) India should have the same 
status as the dominions in any inter-imperial system, and the relations 
of the Secretary of State for India with the Government of India 
should be similar to those of the Colonial Secretary with the Govern- 
ments of the Dominions. 

The country was expecting a big political advance. The Lucknow 
Congress was largely attended. There were 2,301 delegates, besides 
a large number of visitors, who filled the spacious pandal to its utmost 
capacity. The Congress sat for four days and passed resolutions 
dealing with a variety of subjects. 

After nine long years of absence, Tilak joined his old comrades at 
the Lucknow Congress. When he stood to address the huge gathering, 
he was greeted with an unprecedented ovation. He said : am not 
foolish enough to think that this reception is given to my humble seE 
It is given, if I rightly understand, to the principles for which I have 
been fighting, principles which have been embodied in the resolution 
I have the honour to support. I am glad to say that I have lived these 
ten years to see that we are going to put our voice and shoulders 
together to push on the scheme of self-government. We are now united 
in every way in the United Provinces.’" 

Hailing the Lucknow Pact, Tilak said: ‘Tt has been said that we, 
Hindus, have yielded too much to our Muslim brethren. I am sure, 
I represent the sense of the Hindu community all over India when I 
say that we could not have yielded too much. I would not care if the 
rights of the self-government are granted to the Muslim community 
only. I would not care if they are granted to the Rajputs. I would not 
care if they are granted to the lower classes of the Hindu population. 
Then the fight will not be triangular, as at present it is.” 

Tilak differed only on one point. He emphasized that it was neces- 
sary that the succeeding instalments of self-govemment should be 
defimtely determined and announced together with the time-limit 
for complete realization of all our aspirations. He tried his best to 
pr^ the inclusion of this Kmit in the resolution on self-government. 
But the stalwarts did not favour this view and for the sake of unity 
Tilak dropped the matter. For the same reason he allowed his scheme 
of a small and compact Congress executive to be shelved. 
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Tilak wanted the Congress to call upon the Home Rule League 
and other public associations to carry on continuously a vigorous 
propaganda. The Moderate leaders allowed the resolution to be 
passed with great reluctance. Even Jinnah and Pandit Malaviya 

voted against it. ^ 

The Congress passed a resolution dealing with the relation between 

the Indian ryot and the European planters in north Bihar and mging 
the desirability of a mixed committee of officials and non-officials to 
inquire into the causes of the agrarian troubles. ^ r 

There was unprecedented fraternization of Hindus and Mushms 
during the Congress week. The practice of holding the sessions of the 
Congress and the League in the same city and the same time was 
continued at Lucknow. Congress leaders reciprocated Ae honour 
done to them by the Leaguers at their meeting by attendmg m large 
numbers. The League President, Jinnah, said : “The mam prmapl^ 
on which the first all-India MusHm political orgamzation was based 
was the retention of the Muslim communal individuahty strong and 
unimpaired in any constitutional readjustment that imght be made 
in India in all the course of its political evolution. The creed h^ 
grown and broadened with the growth of political life and thought m 

the community.Inits general outlook andideal as regards the foture 

the All-India Muslim League stands abreast of the IndiM National 
Congress and is ready to participate in any patriotic efforts for the 
advancement of the country as a whole. 



Real Economics 

1916 

Gandhi distinguished himself from all others not only in matters of 
politics and social reforms but economics. His speech delivered on 
December 22, 1916, in the Physics Lecture Theatre of the Muir 
College, Allahabad, under the auspices of the Economics Society of 
the College, was a pointer to his future lead. 

“When I accepted Mr. Kapil Deva Malaviya’s invitation to speak 
to you upon the subject of this evening, I was painfully conscious of 
my limitations. You are an Economics Society. You have chosen 
distinguished specialists for the subjects included in your syllabus for 
this year and the next. I seem to be the only speaker ill-fitted for the 
task set before him. Frankly and truly, I know little of economics, 
as you naturally understand them. Only the other day, sitting 
at an evening meal, a civilian friend deluged me with a series of 
questions on my crankisms. As he proceeded in his cross-examination, 
I being a willing victim, he found no difficulty in discovering my 
gross ignorance of the matters. I appeared to him to be handling with 
a cocksureness worthy only of a man who knows not that he knows 
not. To his horror and even indignation, I suppose, he found that I 
had not even read books on economics by such well-known author- 
ities as Mill, Marshall, Adam Smith, and a host of such other 
authors. In despair, he ended by advising me to read these books 
bdbre experimenting in matters economic at the expense of trusting 
fiiends. For there come to us moments in life when about some things 
we need no proof firom without. A little voice within us tells us, Tou 
are on the right track, turn neither to your left nor right, but keep to 
the straight and narrow way.’ With such help we march forward, 
slowly indeed, but surely and steadily. That is my position. 

“It may be satisfactory enough for me, but it can in no way answer 
the requirements of a society such as yours. Still it was no use my 
stru^ling against Mr. Kapil Deva Malaviya. I know that he was 
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intent upon having me to engage your attention for one of your 
evenings. Perhaps you will treat my intrusion as a welcome diversion 
from the trodden path. An occasional fast after a series of sumptuous 
feasts is often a necessity. And as with the body, so, I imaginp^ is the 
case with the reason. And if your reason this evening is found fasting 
instead of feasting, I am sure, it will enjoy with all the greater avidity 
the feast that Pandit Chandrika Prasad has in store for you. 

“Before I take to the field of my experience and experiments it is 
perhaps best to have a mutual understanding about the title of this 
evening’s address : ‘Does Economic Progress clash with Real Prog- 
ress?’ By economic progress, we mean material advancement 
without limit, and by real progress we mean moral progress, which 
again, is the same thing as progress of the permanent element in us. 
The subject may, therefore, be stated thus: does not moral progress 
increase in the same proportion as the material progreis? I know 
that this is a wider proposition than the one btfore us. But I ven- 
ture to think that we always mesin the liirger one even when we lay 
down the smaller. For we know enough of science to realize that there 
is no such thing as perfect rest or repose in this visible universe of ours. 
If, therefore, material progress does not clash with moral progress it 
must necessarily advance the latter. Nor can we be satisfied with the 
clumsy way in which sometimes those who cannot defend the larger 
proposition put their case. They seem to be obsessed with the concrete 
case of thirty millions of India, stated by the late Sir William Wilson 
Hunter, to be living on one meal per day. They say that before we 
can think or talk of their morsil welfare we must satisfy thdr daily 
wants. With them, they say, material progress spells moral progress. 
And then is tziken a sudden jump. What is true of thirty millions is 
true of the universe. They forget tiiat hard cases make bad law. I need 
hardly say to you how ludicrously absurd this deduction would be. 
No one has ever suggested that grinding pauperism can lead to any- 
thing else than moral degradation. 

“Every human being has a right to live and, therefore, to find the 
wherewithal to feed himself and where necessary to clothe and house 
himsplf. But for this very simple performance we need no assistance 
from economists or their laws. ‘Take no thou^t for the morrow’ is an 
iiyunction which finds an echo in almost all the religious scriptures of 
the world. In well-ordered society the securing of one’s livelihood 
should be and is found to be the easiest t hing in the world. Indeed the 
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test of orderliness in a country is not the number of millionaires it 
owns, but of absence of starvation among its masses. The only state- 
ment that has to be examined is, whether it can be laid down as a law 
of universal application that material advancement means moral 
advancement. 

“Now let us take a few illustrations. Rome suffered a moral fall 
when it attained high material affluence. So did Egypt and so 
perhaps, most countries of which we have any historical record. The 
descendants and kinsmen of the royal and divine Krishna too fell 
when they were rolling in riches. We do not deny to the Rockefellers 
and the Camegies possession of an ordinary measure of morality, hut 
we gladly judge them indulgently. I mean that we do not even expect 
them to satisfy the highest standard of morality. With them material 
gain has not necessarily meant moral gain. In South Africa, where I 
had the privilege of associating with thousands of our countrymen on 
most intimate terms, I observed almost invariably that the greater the 
possession of riches, the greater was their moral turpitude. Our 
rich men, to say the least, did not advance the moral struggle of 
passive resistance as did the poor. The rich men’s sense of self-respect 
was not so much injured as that of the poorest. If I was not afraid of 
treading on dangerous ground, I would even come nearer home 
and show you that the possession of riches had been a hindrance to 
real growth. 

“I venture to think that the scriptures of the world are far safer 
and sounder treatises on laws of economics than many modem text- 
books. The question we are asking ourselves is not a new one. It 
was addressed to Jesus two thousand years ago. 

St. Mark has vividly described the scene. Jesus is in his solemn 
niood, he is earnest. He talks of eternity. He knows the world about 
him. He himself the great economist of his time. He succeeded in 
economizing time and space; he transcended them. It is to him at 
his best that one comes running, kneels down and asks, ‘Good 
^ifoster, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?’ And Jesus 
said unto him. Why callest thou me good? There is none good but 
one, that is God. Thou knowest the commandments. Do not commit 
adultery, do not kill, do not steal, do not bear false witness, de&aud 
not, honour thy father and mother.’ He answered and said unto him, 
‘Master, all these have I observed from my youth.’ Then Jesus 
beholding him loved him and said unto him, ‘One thing thou 
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lackest. Go thy way, sell whatever thou hast and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven; come, take up the Cross and 
follow me.’ And he was sad at that saying and went away grieved 
for he had great possessions. And Jesus looked round about and 
said unto his disciples; ‘How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the Kingdom of God.’ And the disciples were astonished 
at his words. But Jesus answereth again and saith unto them, 
‘Children, how hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter into 
the Kingdom of God. It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God.’ 

“There you have an eternal rule of life stated in the noblest 
words the English language is capable of producing. But the disciples 
nodded unbelief as we do even to this day. To him they said as 
we say today : ‘But look how the law fails in practice. If we sell 
all and have nothing, we shall have nothing to eat. We must 
have some money or we cannot even be reasonably moral.’ So they 
state their case thus. And they were astonished out of measures 
saying among themselves, ‘Who then can be saved?’ And Jesus 
looking upon them saith, ‘With men it is impossible, but not with 
God, for with God all things are possible.’ 

“Then Peter began to say imto him : ‘Lo, we have left all, and 
have followed thee.’ And Jesus answered and said : ‘Verily, I say imto 
you, there is no man that has left house or brethren or sisters, or 
father or mother, or wife or children, or lands for my sake and the 
gospels but he shall receive a hundredfold, now in this time, houses 
and brethren and sisters and mothers and children and land and 
in the world to come, eternal life. But many that are first shall be 
last and the last, first.’ 

“You have here the result or reward, if you prefer the term, of 
following the law. I have not taken the trouble of copying similar 
passages firom the other non-Hindu scriptures and I will not insult 
you by quoting, in support of the law stated by Jesus, passages fiom 
the writings and sayings of our own sages — passages even stronger 
if possible than the Biblical extracts, I have drawn your attention to. 
Perhaps, the strongest of all the testimonies in favour of an aflSrmative 
answer to the questions before are the lives of the greatest teachers 
of the world. Jesus, Mahomed, Buddha, Nanak, Kabir, Ghaitanya, 
Shankcir, Dayanand, Ramakrishna were men who exercised an 
immense influence over, and moulded the character of thousands of 
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men. The world is the richer for their having lived in it. And they 
were ail men who deliberately embraced poverty as their lot. 

“I should not have laboured my point as I have done, if I did 
not believe that in so far as we have made the modern materialistic 
craze our goal, in so far are we going downhill in the path of 
progress. Hence the ancient ideal has been limitation of activities 
promoting wealth. This does not put an end to all material ambition. 
We should still have, as we have had, in our midst people who 
make the pursuit of wealth their aim in life. But we have always 
recognized that it is a fall from the ideal. It is a beautiful thing to 
know that the wealthiest among us often own that to have remained 
voluntarily poor would have been a higher state for them. 

“You cannot serve God and Mammon is an economic truth of the 
highest value. We have to make our choice. Western nations are 
groaning under the heels of the monster — God of materialism. 
Their moral growth has become stunted. They today measure their 
progress in pounds, shillings, and pence. American wealth has 
become the standard. She is the envy of other nations. I have heard 
many of our countrymen say that we will gain American wealth but 
avoid its methods. I venture to suggest that such an attempt, if it 
were made, is foredoomed to failure. We cannot be wise, temperate 
and furious in a moment. I would have our leaders to teach us to 
be morally supreme in the world. 

“This land of ours was once, we are told, the abode of the gods. It 
is not possible to conceive gods inhabiting a land which is made 
hideous by the smoke and the din of mill chimneys and whose 
roadways are traversed by screeching and puffing engines, dragging 
numerous cars loaded with men mostly who know not what they are 
after, who are often absent-minded, and whose tempers do not improve 
by being uncomfortably packed like sardines in boxes and finding 
themselves in the midst of utter strangers, who would oust them if 
they could and whom they would, in their turn, oust similarly. 

“I refer to these things because they are held to be symbolical of 
material progress. But they add not an atom to our happiness. Here 
is what Wallace, the great scientist, has said as his deliberate judge- 
ment : ‘In the earliest records which have come down to us from the 
past, we find ample indications that general ethical conceptions, the 
accepted standard of morality, and the conduct resulting from these 
were in no degree inferior to those which prevail today.’ In a series 
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of chapters he then proceeds to examine the position of the English 
nation under the advance in wealth it has made. He says, ‘This 
rapid growth of wealth and increase of our power over nature put 
too great a strain upon our crude civilization and our superficial 
Christianity, and it was accompanied by various forms of social 
immorality almost as amazing and unprecedented.’ 

“He then shows how factories have risen on the corpses of men, 
women and children, how as the country has rapidly advanced in 
riches it has gone down in morality. He shows this by dealing 
with insanitation, life-destroying trades, adulteration, bribery and 
gambling. He shows how with the advance in wealth, justice has 
become immoral, how deaths from alcoholism, and suicide have 
increased, how the average of premature births and congenital 
defects have increased, and how prostitution has become an institu- 
tion. He concludes his examination by these pregnant remarks : ‘The 
proceedings of the divorce courts show other aspects of the result of 
wealth and leisure, while a fiiend who had been a good deal in 
London society assured me that, both in country houses and in 
London, various kinds of orgies were occasionally to be met with, 
which would hardly have been surpassed in the Rome of the most 
dissolute emperors. Of war, too, I need say nothing. It has always 
been more or less chronic since the rise of the Roman Empire. But 
there is now undoubtedly a disinclination for war among all civilized 
peoples. Yet the vsist bmrden of armaments taken together with the 
most pious declarations in favour of peace, must be held to show an 
almost total absence of morality as a guiding principle among the 
governing classes.’ 

“Under the British aegis we have learnt much, but it is my firm 
belief, that if we are not careful, we shall introduce all the vices that 
she has been a prey to owing to the disease of materialism. We can 
profit by that connection only if we keep our civilization and our 
morals straight, that is, if instead of boasting of the glorious past 
we express the ancient moral glory in our own lives and let our lives 
bear witness to our past. Then we shall benefit her and ourselves. If 
we copy her because she provides us with rulers, both they and we 
shall sufier degradation. 

“We need not be afiraid of ideals or of reducing them to practice 
even to the uttermost. Ours will only then be a truly spiritual nation 
when we shall show more truth than gold, greater fearlessness than 
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pomp of power and wealth, greater charity than love of self. If we 
wiU but dean our houses, our palaces and temples of the attributes 
of wealth and show in them the attributes of morality, one can offer 
battle to any combination of hostile forces, without having to carry 
the burden of a heavy militia. Let us seek first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and the irrevocable promise is that everything 
will be added unto us. These are the real economics. May you andl 
treasure them and enforce them in our daily life.” 



Champ ar an 


1917 


For two long years Gandhi had travelled extensively and had done 
some speech-making. Now he launched upon activities connected 
with labour, the class which had fought so well in South A&ica. It 
was but natural that he should tackle the problem of the indentured 


labour first. 

The poor, ignorant labourers were enticed away to the British 
colonies to work under an indenture for five years or so. The system 
of exporting labour firom India on the indenture basis had come into 
existence as a result of the abolition of slavery in 1833. The planters 
in the British Grown Colonies hit upon the indenture system as a 
substitute for slavery. During the period of the contract, the labourers 
were bound to work for their foreign employers and could not l^ve 
them, however hard and unsatisfactory the conditions of life might 
prove to be. Their hardships were known throughout India. The 
Indian leaders protested against the shameful custom year ^ year 
in the councils, in the Congress and in public meetings. But it seemed 
all in vain. 

In March 1916, Malaviya moved a resolution in the Impenal 
Legislative Council for the abolition of the indenture syste^ In 
accepting the motion, Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy, announc Aat 
he had “obtained fi:om His Majesty’s Government the pro^ of the 
aboHtion of the system in due course”. Gandhi felt that such a ^ 
assmrance against a long-standing, intol^bfe gi^ance wm^ g y 
unsatisfactory. He wondered whether this might be a t su ject or 


resorting to a satyagraha. 

In the meantime the Viceroy had explained that the ^ential 
aboKtion” meant aboHtion “within such reas^abie tune as wiU ^ow 
alternative arrangement bdr^ introduced . The J^^xt icamyi ^ 
Chelmsford, did not beHeve even in vague assurance. So m ^^ebra^ 
1917, when Pandit Malaviya asked for leave to mtroduce the bU 
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once more, the Viceroy bluntly refused it. Gandhi thought it was 
time for him to tour the country for an all-India agitation. 

Before launching the campaign, Gandhi applied for an interview 
with the Viceroy, which was immediately granted. Lord Chelmsford 
promised to be helpful but would give no definite assurance. Gandhi 
began his tour fi-om Bombay. On February 9, a meeting was convened 
under the auspices of the Imperial Citizenship Association to 
condemn the inhuman system of indentured labour. The resolution 
was framed in the executive committee of the association, which was 
attended by Dr. Stanley Reed, Lallubhai Samaldas, K. Natar^an 
and Petit. The resolution demanded abohtion of the system “by the 
31st May 1917” and it was passed at a public meeting in Bombay, 
and meetings throughout India resolved accordingly. 

Gandhi visited Karachi, Calcutta and other places to address 
enthusiastic meetings. He used to travel alone shadowed by the 
police. The fellow passengers used to take him to be a sadhu and 
protest against the harassment of a harmless man. It was a job for 
Gandhi to pacify the passengers. He had not then received “the 
stamp of Mahatmaship”, though the shout of that name was quite 
common where people knew him. 

Simultaneously with Gandhi’s agitation, a women’s deputation 
consisting of Lady Tata, Mrs. Petit, Dilshad Begum and other pro- 
minent persons waited upon the Viceroy. Lord Chelmsford gave 
them an encouraging reply. Public agitation and preparedness for 
satyagraha compelled the Viceroy to stop the indenture emigration 
from India on April 12. Though the ban was meant for the duration 
of war, the indenture system was altogether abolished on January i, 
1920. It was as long ago as 1894 when Gandhi drafted the first peti- 
tion protesting against the system and then had strongly hoped that 
this semi-slavery would some day be brought to an end. 

There was another obnoxious system of labour prevailing on the 
plantations in India. Gandhi had seen packets of indigo, but did not 
know that it was grown and manufactured at great hardships by 
thousands of agriculturists. The woes of the cultivators Gandhi first 
heard at the Congress session in 1916. Rajkumar Shukla, an agri- 
culturist from Bihar, who was filled with a passion “to wash away the 
stain of indigo”, caught hold of Gandhi at Lucknow. He even had 
insisted that a fiiend of labourers in South Africa should move the 
resolution from the Congress platform. Gandhi would not do it 
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because he was not well posted with facts. “I can give no opinion 
without seeing the condition/' he replied. But he promised that he 
would include Champaran in his tour and give it a day or two. 
Shukla followed Gandhi from place to place till at last he got a frsed 
day from him to visit Champaran. Gandhi had not heard of the place 
and he did not know its geographical position. 

Ghamparan district is situated in the north-western comer of 
Bihar, The biggest river in the district is the Gandak, which in the 
olden times flowed right through the middle of the district. The river 
has changed its course but traces of its old course are still there in the 
shape of lakes, about forty-three in number in the whole district. 
Many of these are deep but their water is not drinkable. It is used in 
indigo factories many of which have been constructed on the banks 
of these lakes. 

There are only two towns in Champaran — Motihari which is the 
headquarters of the district, and Bettiah — and 2,841 villages. And 
out of two million population, ninety-eight per cent inhabit the rural 
areas. Like other districts of Bihar there is preponderance of Hindus 
in Champaran. Bhojpuri, a dialect of Hindi, is used by Hindus and 
Muslims as well. 

Indigo cultivation in Champaran went back to a couple of centu- 
ries. In the earlier days all lessees were Indian and they had been 
there from before 1793. Later on, Europeans captured indigo and 
sugarcane cultivation and slowly they spread their net all over the 
district. The poor agriculturists were cheated, cajoled and coerced 
into agreeing to grow indigo on their lands. 

Gandhi, who had gone to Calcutta to attend the meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee, started on April 9, 1917 with Shukla 
and arrived at Patna on the morning of April 10. Shukla took him 
straight to the house of Rajendra Prasad. In the absence of the host, 
who was in Puri, his servant, not knowing who Gandhi was, treated 
him as an ordinary visitor. Gandhi stopped for a while at Rajendra 
Babu's house, but Mazharal Haque, a co-student of his in London 
and ex-President of the Muslim League, took him to his place. 

The same evening Gandhi accompanied by Shukla started for 
Muzaffarpur, reaching there at ten in the night. J. B. Knpalard, who 
was at that time a professor in the Government College at Muzaffar- 
pur, was present at the station with some of his students to receive 
Gandhi, with whom he had been in correspondence but had never 
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met before. A large number of people who had come to receive 
Gandhi at the station offered him arati and dragged his carriage. 

Gandhi stayed with Kripalani in his hostel that night. In the morn- 
ing some lawyers called on him and took him to the house of Gaya 
Babu, a well-known vakil of Bihar. 

Brajkishore Babu now arrived from Darbhanga and Rajendra 
Prasad from Puri. Both of them practised law. Their humility, 
simplicity and goodness impressed Gandhi. 

The lawyer politicians of Bihar used to console themselves by 
taking up the cases of the poor tenants and thought that they were 
helping the poor, though they took fees from them. The standard of 
barristers’ fees and vakils’ charges in Bengal and Bihar staggered 
Gandhi. The usual charge of a barrister ran into four figures. 

Having studied the cases of the indigo workers, Gandhi told the 
lawyer friends that recourse to courts in such cases was useless. He 
wanted the ryots first to get rid of fear. “We cannot sit still until we 
have driven tinkathia out of Bihar,” said Gandhi. “I had thought that 
I should be able to leave from here in two days, but I now realize 
that the work might take even two years. I am prepared to give that 
time, if necessary.” 

Gandhi told the lawyer friends that their help was needed but he 
had no use of their legal knowledge. “I want clerical assistance and 
help in interpretation,” he said. “It may be necessary to face impri- 
sonment, but much as I would love you to run that risk, you would 
go only so far as you feel yourselves capable of going. Even turning 
yourselves into clerks and giving up your profession for an indefinite 
period is no small thing. I find it difficult to understand local dialect 
of Bfindi, and I shall not be able to read papers written in Kaithi or 
Urdu. I shall want you to translate them for me. We cannot afford to 
pay you for this work. It should be done for love and out of a spirit 
of service.” 

The vakils were first taken aback, but they said they would do as 
much as they could. The idea of accommodating oneself to imprison- 
ment was a novel thing to them. But that, too, they said, they would 
try their best to assimilate. 

On April 1 1 Gandhi saw Mr. Wilson, the secretary of the Planters’ 
Association, and explained to him the object of his visit. The secretary 
promised Gandhi to give such assistance as he would be able to ren- 
der in his personal capacity but he said that he could not take any 
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responsibility on behalf of the association. He added that Gandhi 
was an outsider and had no business whatsoever to come between 
the planters and their tenants. 

The same evening a number of vakils of Muzaffarpur came to see 
Gandhi, One of them pressed him to proceed to Ghamparan at once, 
to which he agreed. On April 12 he sent intimation of his arrival to 
Mr. Morshead, the Commissioner of the Tirhut division, and asked 
for an appointment to meet him. 

The commissioner gave an interview on April 13 but expressed his 
disapproval of Gandhi’s visit to Bihar and inquired who had brought 
him there. He told Gandhi that inquiry was being made on behalf of 
the Government and advised him to quit Ghamparan. Gandhi told 
him that he had been receiving letters from the people for a long time 
complaining about the conditions of the indigo workers. He said 
that he wanted to see the conditions with his own eyes. 

On his return from the commissioner’s house, Gandhi asked some 
prominent Congressmen to give a letter to the effect that they re- 
quested him to hold an inquiry in Ghamparan. Along with the letter 
he sent an intimation to the commissioner saying that he had come to 
find the truth with regard to the relations between planters and the 
ryots. He further added that all he wanted was peace with honour. 

Gandhi told his co-workers that there was every likelihood of the 
Government stopping him from proceeding further and that he might 
have to go to jail earlier than he had expected. He said it would 
be best that the arrest should take place in Motihari or if possible 
in Bettiah. 

The news of Gandhi’s arrival had reached Ghamparan and a large 
number of tenants came aU the way to Muzaffarpur. Gandhi heard 
their complaints and studied such documents as he could get The 
reports he got were so harrowing that his resolve to visit Ghamparan 
was becoming firmer and firmer. 

In the evening of April 14 Gandhi visited a neighbouring village. 
He entered the huts of some poor peasants and talked to little child- 
ren and women. When he was leaving the village he said ihat India 
would get swaraj only when the condition of these people improved. 
At night he had t^^lks with the co-workers. He related to them his 
experiences in South Afinca and the readme^ of the people there 
to court imprisonment. But he said that he would not get men in 
Bihar to sacrifice everything at once. 
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On April 15^ Gandhi accompanied by two local, interpreters, 
B. Dharanidhar and B. Ramnavmi Prasad, started by. the midday 
train for Motihari. As he was expecting arrest any moment he. had 
kept his thingSj except a few necessary articles, separately in a trunk. 
A large number of people saw him off. On the way, at every station 
hundreds of tenants had assembled to greet him. Gandhi reached 
Motihari at three and went straight to Gorakh Prasad’s house, which 
was besieged by a large crowd to have his darshan. 

On April 16 at nine in the morning, Gandhi and his interpreters 
started for Jasaulipatti on an elephant, a common means of 
communication in Bihar. Gandhi was not used to riding an elephant 
and the strong west wind was blowing dust and sand. The sun was 
hot and the journey was extremely uncomfortable. One of the sub- 
jects Gandhi was discussing on the way was the purdah system in 
Bihar. He said : “It is not my desire that our women should adopt the 
western mode of living; but we must realize what harm this perni- 
cious system does to their health and in how many ways they are 
deprived of the privilege ofhelping their husbands.” 

By noon they had covered nine miles and reached Chandrahia. 
It was one of the villages that fed the Motihari Factory. While 
Gandhi was having a talk with a passer-by, who explained the 
conditions in the village, a police sub-inspector on bicycle appeared 
on the scene. He told Gandhi that the collector had sent his compli- 
ments. Gandhi sisked the police officer to arrange for a conveyance 
and told his companions to proceed to the original destination and to 
do the work there. “I was expecting that something of this sort would 
happen,” said he. The sub-inspector brought a bullock cart and 
Gandhi started in it for Motihari, while his two companions at once 
proceeded to Jasaulipatti. 

On the way the sub-inspector asked Gandhi to leave the cart and 
take to an ekka. When they had gone a short distance, the deputy 
superintendent of police was seen coming in a tandem and Gandhi 
was taken from the ekka to the tandem. When they had gone a little 
further he showed a notice dated April 16 to Gandhi, who quietly 
read it. The order asked Gandhi “to abstain from remaining in the 
distnct of Champaran, which you are required to leave by the next 
available train.” To the notice was annexed a copy of a letter from 
the commissioner addressed to the district magistrate of Champaran : 
It was doubtful whether the interventic^pf a stranger in the middle 
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of the treatment of our case would not prove an embarrassment. I 
have the honour to request you to direct him by an order under section 
144 Cr. P.C. to leave Champaran at once if he should appear.” 

Gandhi on his arrival at Motihan sent a reply to the magistrate : 

Out of a sense of public responsibility I feel it to be my duty to say that 
I am unable to leave the district but if it pleases the authorities^ 
I shall submit to the order by suffering the penalty of disobedience. 
My desire is purely and simply for a genuine search for knowledge. 
And this I shall continue to satisfy so long as I am free.” 

Gandhi kept awake the whole night writing letters and giving 
necessary instructions to Brajkishore Prasad. He prepared also a plan 
for the guidance of those who were to carry on the work in his absence. 

Telegrams were pouring in from all parts of India. Mazharal 
Haque wired his readiness to start, if required. Pandit Malaviya 
expressed his willingness to come, leaving the Hindu University 
work. Rajendra Prasad was informed to come at once with volim- 
teers, Andrews joined the party, and went to see the collector, but 
could not meet him. 

On April 1 7 a large number of tenants came to Motihari and their 
statements were being recorded. The police sub-inspector arrived 
on the scene and began to note down the names of those who were 
present there. Gandhi continued his work unperturbed. 

The work of recording the statements of tenants went on the whole 
day. When no summons was received till the evening, Gandhi 
intimated the magistrate his intention of visiting Parsauni, a village 
sixteen miles from Motihari. He also told the magistrate that as he 
did not intend doing anything secretly, it would be better if a police 
officer accompanied him. The magistrate wrote back saying that he 
would be charged with an offence under section 108 I.P.G., that a 
summons would be issued against Mm, and that he hoped that 
Gandhi would not leave Motihari. 

Shortly the summons came calling upon Gandhi to appear before 
the subdivisional officer on April 18. Gandhi further discussed the 
situation with his co-workers. He asked them, “What will you do 
after I am sent to jail?” The workers were at a loss. The discussions 
continued the whole night. Gandhi prepared a statement to be read 
before the court. He also wrote letters to the secretary of the Planters’ 
Association and the commissioner in wMch he recounted the griev- 
ances of the tenants and suggested remedies. He gave instructions 
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to bis secretary that these and some other letters should be posted 
only after his imprisonment. 

The eyes of the country were now turned towards Ghamparan. 
By twelve noon, April iS, Gandhi was preparing himself to go to jail 
for the sake of the poor and the oppressed labourers of Bihar. The 
work of recording statements was stopped that day and the tenants 
were told that this work would commence again on the following day. 
At quarter past twelve Gandhi, accompanied by two interpreters, 
started in a carriage for the court. His companions told him that they 
had decided to follow him to jail. Gandhi said with joy, “Now I know 
we shall succeed.” 

Although no information had been given to the tenants about the 
new development, the news had somehow reached even the distant 
villages and several thousand peasants had assembled in the court 
compound. When Gandhi entered the court room, he was followed 
by about 2,000 men who, in their anxiety to get in, broke the glass- 
panes of the doors. The magistrate ordered Gandhi to get in the 
mokhtiar’s library and sent for armed police to prevent the people 
from entering the court room. 

He was brought into the court room. The Government pleader 
was ready with law books to face the barrister. He tried to press 
the magistrate to postpone the case. But Gandhi intervened and 
requested the magistrate not to postpone the case, as he wanted to 
plead guilty to having disobeyed the order to leave Ghamparan and 
read a brief statement : 

“With the permission of the court I would like to make a brief 
statefment showing why I have taken a very serious step of seemingly 
disobeying the order made under section 144 of Gr. P.G. In my 
humble opinion it is a question of difference of opinion between the 
local administration and myself. I have entered the country with 
motives of rendering humanitarian and national service. I have done 
so in r^ponse to a pressing invitation to come and help the ryots, who 
urge they are not being fairly treated by the indigo planters. I could 
not render any help without studying the problem. I have, therefore, 
come to study it with the assistance, if possible, of the administration 
and the planters. I have no other motive and cannot believe that my 
coming can in any way disturb public peace and cause loss of life. I 
claim to have considerable experience in such matters. The administra- 
tion, however, have thought differently. I fully appreciate their 
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difficulty and admit, too, that they can only proceed upon informa- 
tion they receive. As a law-abiding citizen my first instinct would be, 
as it was, to obey the order served upon me. But I would not do so 
without doing violence to my sense of duty to those for whom I came. 
I feel that I could just now serve them only by remaining in their 
midst. I could not, therefore, volimtarily retire. Amidst this conflict 
of duty I could only throw the responsibility of removing me on the 
administration. I am fully conscious of the fact that a person, holding 
in the public life of India a position such as I do, has to be most 
careful in setting examples. It is my firm belief that in the complex 
constitution under which we are living the only safe and honourable 
course for a self-respecting man is, in the circumstances such as face 
me, to do what I have decided to do, that is, to submit without 
protest to the penalty of disobedience. 

“I venture to make this statement not in any way in extenuation 
of the penalty to be awarded against me, but to show that I have 
disregarded the order served upon me not for want of respect for 
lawful authority, but in obedience to the higher law of our being, the 
voice of conscience.” 

The order under section 144 in this case was wholly illegal. The 
magistrate could not make up his mind what to do next. He rej>eat- 
edly asked Gandhi if he pleaded gmlty. Gandhi replied, I have said 
whatever I have to say in my statement.” The magistrate told him 
that that did not contain a clear plea of guilty. “I do not wish to 
waste the time of the court and I plead guilty,” said Gandhi. “If you 
leave the district now and promise not to return, the case against you 
would be withdrawn,” observed the magistrate. “That cannot be,” 
replied Gandhi. “Not to speak of this time alone, I shall make 
Champaran my home even after my return from jail. 

The magistrate was at a loss and said that the matter required 
consideration and that he would pass orders at three o clock. The 
trial had taken only half an hour and Gandhi returned to his 
lodgings, and wired full details to the Viceroy, to fidends in Patna, as 

also to Pandit Malaviya and others. 

Gandhi appeared before the magistrate shortly before three. The 
magistrate told him that he would pass orders on April 21, but he 
would release him in the meantime on a bail of Rs. 100. Gandhi said 
he had no bailor and could not offer bail. The ma^trate offered to 
release him on his personal rexx^nizance. Gandhi retumei to his 
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lodgings and sent information to his friends and newspapers, but 
requested them not to start any agitation in the press until the 
Government orders were known. 

In the meanwhile Haque, Brajkishore Babu, Anugraha Narayan, 
Shambu Saran, Rajendra Prasad and Polak arrived in Motihari. 
They held consultations and decided that in case Gandhi was jailed, 
Haque and Brajkishore should take the lead. And if they were 
removed others should continue the work. 

From April 19 onwards, batches after batches of tenants began to 
pour in, and Gandhi and his party recorded their statements from 
6,30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. every day. Before putting anything on paper 
tenants were cross-examined so that nothing false should appear in 
the statements. To help in this work a number of volunteers had 
arrived and a house had to be rented to lodge them. 

Before Gandhi could receive the sentence, the magistrate sent a 
written message at 7 a.m. on April 21 that the Lt.-Governor had 
ordered the case against Gandhi to be withdrawn. The collector 
wrote to Gandhi saying that he was at full liberty to conduct the 
proposed inquiry and that he might count on whatever help he needed 
from the officials. 

On April 22 Gandhi started for Bettiah. The people cheered him 
and showered flowers on him. The Bettiah platform was so crowded 
that the train had to be stopped some way off to avoid accident. 
When Gandhi got down from a third-class compartment and entered 
a carriage, the people unharnessed the horses to pull the carriage 
themselves but he would not allow it. 

On April 23 he saw Mr. Lewis, the subdivisional magistrate of 
Bettiah, and Mr. Whitty, the manager of the Bettiah raj. On the 
following day, Gandhi and Brajkishore paid a visit to Laukaria. 
There Gandhi talked to villagers and inquired about their wages. 
Mr. Lewis, who never before had met the people, visited the place 
where statements were being recorded. The tenants fearlessly talked 
of their grievances. Gandhi spent two days in the village, and on 
the evening of the 25th he came back all the way walking from 
Laukaria to Bettiah. 

Early in the morning of April 27, Gandhi and his party started 
on foot from Narkatiaganj station for Murali Bharahwa. They 
managed to reach Rajkumar Shukla’s village by ten. Gandhi found 
Shukla’s house in dilapidated condition. It had been looted by the 
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agents of the factory owners. A large number of villagers gave 
evidence which Gandhi recorded. At night the party rested in the 
village of Belwa and the next morning they returned to Bettiah. 

Gandhi had recorded statements of thousands of tenants. The 
local authorities were very much upset and thought that their 
prestige would go down. The Bihar workers were apprehensive that 
the Government would try to destroy the records and possibly extern 
all the leaders from Ghamparan under the Defence of India Act. 
The discussions continued till late at night. The same evening, on 
April 28, Mr. Lewis sent a copy of a report which he was submitting 
to the Government for Gandhi’s perusal. Gandhi returned the report 
with his note the same night. 

On May i Gandhi, accompanied by Brajldshore Babu, went to 
Motihari. The next day he held a meeting of planters but nothing 
came out of it. On May 3 Gandhi, after seeing the district magistrate 
and the settlement officer, returned to Bettiah. 

The European community in Bihar tried to influence the Gk)vem- 
ment. The local officers sent highly coloured reports. The plante^ 
sent a deputation to the authorities asking them to stop Gandhi’s 
inquiry. On May 10 Gandhi was telegraphically informed by the 
Chief Secretary to the Government that he should meet the Hon. 
Mr. W. Maude at Patna. 

Mr. Maude insisted that Gandhi should ask his assistants to leave 
Ghamparan. He refused to comply with this request but agreed to 
submit a report of his inquiry as soon as possible and change the 
method of inquiry. On May ii Gandhi returned to Bettiah and on 
the next day a report comprising the main heads of grievances of the 
tenants was prepared and copies of it were sent to Mr. Maude, 
the district officers, the manager of the Bettiah raj and secretary 
of the Planters’ Association, and the Indian leaders. 

In about 2,250 words Gandhi wrote a masterly survey of the 
Ghamparan trouble. Nearly 4,000 ryots had been examin^ and 
their statements taken after careful cross-examination. Several 
villages had been visited and many judgements of the courts were 
minutely studied. 

Some of the charges made by Gandhi were: “The ry^ always 
have fought against it and have only yielded to force. They ^ve 
not received adequate consideration for the sennces. When, 
ever, owing to the introduction of synthetic indigo the price o e 
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local product fell . . . they devised a means of saddling the losses upon 
the ryots. Where the ryots could not find cash, hand-notes and 
mortgage deeds were made for payment in instalments bearing 
interest at twelve per cent per annum. Under the tinkatkia system the 
ryot has been obliged to give his best land for the landlord’s crops, 
in some cases the land in the front of his house has been so used, he 
has been obliged to give his best time and energy also to it so that 
very little time has been left to him for growing his own crops — his 
means of livelihood. Cart-hire sattas have been forcibly tahen from 
the ryots for supplying carts to the factories on hire insufficient even 
to cover the usual outlay. Inadequate wages have been paid to the 
ryots where labour has been impressed and even boys of tender age 
have been made to work against their will. Ploughs of the ryots have 
been impressed and detained by the factories for days together for 
ploughing factory lands for a trifling consideration and at a time 
when they required them for cultivating their own lands. Dasturi 
has been taken by the notoriously ill-paid factory amlas out of the 
wages received by the labourers often amounting to the fifth of their 
daily wages and also out of the hire paid for the carts. In some villages 
the chamars have been forced to give up to the factories the hides of 
the dead cattle belonging to the ryots. Illegal fines, often of heavy 
amounts, have been imposed by factories upon ryots who have proved 
unbending. Among the other methods adopted to bend the ryots to 
their will, the planters have impounded the ryots’ cattle, posted 
peons on their houses, withdrawn from them barbers’, carpenters’ 
and smiths’ services, have prevented the use of village wells and 
pasture lands by ploughing up the pathway and the lands just in 
firont of qr behind their homesteads, have brought or promoted civil 
suits or criininal complaints against them and resorted to actual 
physical force and wrongful confinements. The planters have 
successfully used the institutions of the country to enforce their will 
against the ryots and have not hesitated to supplement them by 
taking the law in their own hands. The result has been that the 
ryots have shown an abject helplessness, such as I have not witnessed 
in any part of India where I have travelled. I am aware, too, that 
there are some Indian zamindars who are open to the charges made 
above. Relief is sought for in their cases as in those of the planters. 
Whilst there can be no doubt that the latter have inherited a vicious 
system, they with their trained minds and superior position have 
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rendered it to an exact science, so that the ryots would not only 
have been unable to raise their heads above water but would have 
sunk deeper still had not the Government granted some protection. 
But that protection has been meagre and provokingly slow and has 
often come too late to be appreciated by the ryots. Grievances have 
been set forth which are not likely to be disputed. And they are so 
serious as to require an immediate relief.” 

In conclusion, Gandhi added: “I have no desire to hurt the 
planters’ feeling. I have received every courtesy firom them. Believing 
as I do that ryots are labouring under a grievous wrong firom which 
they ought to be freed immediately, I have dealt as calmly as is 
possible for me to do so, with the system which the planters are 
working. I have entered upon my mission in the hope that they as 
Englishmen born to enjoy the fullest personal liberty and freedom, 
will not be grudging the ryots of Ghamparan the same measure of 
liberty and fi-eedom.” 

On the upper floor of the dharmashala of Hazari Mai at Bettiah 
there was a small room which Gandhi had made his residence. His 
assistants stayed on the ground floor where they used to record 
statements. The number of tenants visiting the place used to be so 
large that the outer door had to be closed. Only those tenants used 
to be taken to Gandhi whose statements required his attention. 
However, many tenants would not like to go without seeing Gandhi. 
The gate was, therefore, kept open every afternoon and they were 
allowed to go up to the extensive roof of the dharmashala. 

Gandhi’s popularity disturbed the planters. They tried to slander 
Gandhi and his co-workers through newspapers. Gandhi occasionally 
sent all available information to Government of&cials and k|:pt most 
of the prominent leaders of the coimtry informed of what was 
happening in Ghamparan. At the same time not one of these bulletins 
or any of the facts mentioned therein was ever allowed to be pub- 
lished in newspapers. 

On receipt of Gandhi’s report, the Government called for reports 
firom the district officers, the settlement officer and the planters 
before June 30. In the meanwhile the planters tried their best to 
malign the ryots- On May ii an inspired press report said that a part 
of the Olaha Factory had been burnt, causing a loss of several 
thousands to the owner and that the planters suspected it to be a 
case of incendiarism. Vested interests left no stone imtumed. 
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The manager of Dhokralia Factory invited Gandhi to see his 
plantation. On May 16 Gandhi visited Dhokraha accompanied by 
Rajendra Prasad and Professor Kripalani. 

Three hundred tenants met Gandhi in an orchard in the presence 
of the manager and the subdivisional magistrate of Bettiah. The 
manager introduced to Gandhi a cultivator who said: “All the 
people are perfectly happy under the factory and they get all kinds 
of advantage.” Here the rest of the tenants began to shout, “This 
man is a traitor ; the sahib had tutored him.” 

Gandhi announced to the assembled tenants that he had been 
informed by the manager that they had taken the hunda settlements 
willingly and if they did not like the zerait land they were at Hberty 
to surrender it. No sooner had he said this than all the tenants 
said in one voice, “We surrender the zerait lands, we don’t want 
them, let the sahib cultivate what he can on them.” 

The manager interrupted and indignantly shouted, “If they do 
not like this I would make them grow indigo.” Gandhi smiled and 
said, “Just a minute ago you had said that hunda settlement had no 
connection whatsoever with indigo and that by cultivating the 
zerait lands you would be able to make more profit than you were 
now getting. In those circumstances it is a matter both of profit and 
good name to you if you take back these lands and release the 
tenants from what they evidently consider to be a burden.” 

Boldly the tenants began to complain even against the subdivi- 
sional magistrate. After the sahibs had left, Gandhi asked his assist- 
ants to take down the names of those who wished to surrender their 
hzaida lands. The work was finished after many hours of labour and 
Gandhi and his party reached Bettiah at about nine in the night. 

Dhokraha and Loheria were two adjoining factories under the 
same management. On May 1 7 the tenants from these factories came 
to Bettiah to surrender their hunda lands. Gandhi wrote a letter to 
the manager detailing all that had happened and sent the list of 
tenants who wanted to surrender their lands. Within two days, about 
500 ryots siurendered their lands with the croj)s standing on them. 

There were several attempts on the part of the planters to create 
trouble and hinder the inquiry work. On May 20 Gandhi stated : 
“It is a well-known fact that the desire of the planters is that my 
fiiends and I should not carry on our work. I can only say that 
nothing but physical force from the Government or an absolute 
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guarantee that the admitted or proverbial wrongs of the ryots are 
to stop for ever, can possibly remove us from the district. What I 
have seen of the condition of the ryots is sufidcient to convince me 
that if we withdraw at this stage, we would stand condenmed before 
man and God and, what is more important of all, we would never 
be able to forgive ourselves.” Gandhi concluded the letter assuring 
the planters of the peaceful nature of his mission and asking for such 
help as the authorities could vouchsafe against intimidation on the 
part of the planters. 

Gandhi was summoned by Sir Edward Gait, the Lt.-Govemor, 
to see him at Ranchi on June 4. His colleagues feared that possibly 
Gandhi might not be allowed to return from Ranchi. They discussed 
the future plan of action if that came to pass. 

Patna began to throb with activity. A conference of workers was 
held and it was decided that if any action was taken against Gandhi, 
either Haque or Malaviya should take the charge of work in Cham- 
paran. Correspondence with the leaders was started. Gandhi and 
Brajkishore Babu left for Ranchi, while Malaviya who had specially 
come to Patna returned to Allahabad. 

On the eve of Gandhi’s interview with the Lt.-Govemor, Pioneer 
published a long letter written by Mr. Irwin, the manager of the 
Motihari Factory: “Mr. Gandhi, I believe, is a well-intentioned 
philanthropist but he is a crank and fanatic and is too utterly 
obsessed with his partial success in South Africa and his belief that 
he has been ordained by the Providence to be a tighter of wrongs.” 
The letter further made a frontal attack on Gandhi’s co-workers : 
“What do these people care for ryots save to make use of them for 
their own purpose?” It was also alleged that Gandhi was being made 
a cat’s paw “by Home Rule politicians, who hope to demonstrate 
on this for them a happy hunting-ground of Ghamparan, that 
officials and non-officials go hand in hand to oppress the population 
and so prove that the district and incidentally aU India is being mis- 
govemed imder the British raj.” 

Gandhi’s men had all taken their respective places by June 4 to 
meet any contingency and were every m inute expecting news from 
Ranchi. On the morning of June 5 a telegram from Gandhi arrived 
saying, “Today’s interview satirfactory, meeting again tomorrow.” 
For three days he had interviews with Sir Edward Gait and the 
members of his Executive Council, as a result of which it was 
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decided that an inquiry committee should be appointed and that 
Gandhi should be one of its members. On the morning of June 7 
Gandhij accompanied by Kasturbai, Devadas and Babu Brajkishore. 
arrived at Patna, reaching Bettiah the next day. 

On June 13 the Government announced the appointment of a 
committee of inquiry, with Mr. F. G. Slay, the commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, as its president. The committee was to assemble 
by about July 15 and complete their labours within three months. 

Before the commencement of the committee work, Gandhi decided 
to pay a visit to Bombay and his assistants also were given a short 
holiday. The work of recording the statements of the tenants was 
stopped from June 12. Till then more than 8,000 statements of the 
tenants had been recorded. More and more tenants began to arrive 
but they were told that no more statements were to be recorded and 
their grievances would be considered by the committee. However, 
the statements began to pour in by post. 

During his absence of about a fortnight, the Bihar workers studied 
the documents and prepared ground for his work on the official 
committee. Gandhi, accompanied by Dr. Deva of the Servants of 
India Society, retiuned to Motihari on June 18. 

Gandhi devoted a week to study the accumulated evidence. On 
July 5 he left Motihari, reaching Ranchi on the 7th. The committee 
met on July ii, and decided to hold its sittings at Bettiah, Motihari 
and other places from about July 15. 

Gandhi's inclusion in the committee had raised high hopes in the 
minds of the ryots and a large crowd came to Bettiah. By July 16 no 
less than ten thousand tenants had assembled. All members were 
busy with the committee work but Gandhi made it a point to come 
out in the afternoon and meet the eager villagers. In a short speech 
he explained to them that the committee had been appointed to 
redress their grievances, that they should not go in large numbers 
to the meeting-place of the committee, and if they had to make any 
complaint they should do so before his assistants. 

On July 1 7 examination of the witnesses commenced at Bettiah. 
On behalf of the planters Mr. Kennedy, a well-known lawyer of 
Muzaffarpur, was watching the proceedings. Gandhi's assistants and 
tenants were admitted to the committee on tickets. Mr. Sweeny, 
the settlement officer, was the first witness and his examination took 
the whole day. On July 18 the manager of the Bettiah raj and an 
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official were examined. On July 19 Rajkumar Shukla put forward 
the case of the tenants. There were in all five sittings at Bettiah. 

The sixth sitting of the inquiry committee was held at Motihari 
on July 25. There, too, the tenants came in large numbers. After 
two sittings the committee members returned to Bettiah. 

By August 14 the last evidence was recorded at Bettiah. Gandhi 
placed before the committee the statements of a number of tenants 
and a great many judgements of courts. The work of the committee 
for the time being came to a close, and the next sitting was fixed 
some time late in September. Gandhi started for Ahmedabad on 
August i6, leaving Babu Rajendra Prasad in charge of the work 
in Champaran. 

On September 22 Gandhi returned to Ranchi. After prolonged 
discussions the members of the committee signed a unanimous report 
on October 3. The Government published their resolution on the 
1 8th, accepting almost all the recommendations of the committee. 
The Champaran Agrarian Bill introduced by the Hon. Mr. Maude 
on November 2 was passed and became an act within a few months. 

From Ranchi Gandhi returned to Champaran and stayed there 
till October 12. From there he went to Bombay, handing over the 
charge of tenants to Bihar leaders. 

His work in Champaran still remained unfinished. It was his 
opinion that one of the main reasons of the sufferings of the tenants 
was their ignorance. He issued a public appeal inviting voluntary 
teachers. Babasaheb Soman and Pundlik from Kamatak, Avantika- 
bai Gokhale from Bombay, Anandibai Vaishampayan and Shankar- 
rao Deo from Poona offered their services. Gandhi also got 
Chhotelal, Surendranath and Devadas firom the ashram to help in 
the work. About this time Messrs. Mahadev Desai and Narhari Parikh 
with their wives cast in their lot with Gandhi^ and Kasturbai also 
joined the contingent. 

On November 8 Gandhi arrived in Champaran finm Bombay 
with his volunteers. The first school was opened on November 133 
a village of the Bettiah raj, about twenty miles east of Motihari. 
Within a week a second school was opened in a village forty mil^ 
north-west of Bettiah. A sadhu gave a rent-firee land of a temple 
for the school which was opened on November 20 in a straw hut 
erected for the purpose. Soman, Kasturbai and Dr. Deva took 
charge of this school. Wi thin the next three weeks, a third school was 
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opened at Madhubani which was conducted by Mahadev Desai, 
Narhari Parith, and Kripalani. 

About these village schools^ Gandhi wrote ; “In the schools I am 
opening, children under the age of twelve only are admitted. The 
idea is to get hold of as many children as possible and to give them 
an all-round education, a good knowledge of Hindi or Urdu and, 
through that medium, of arithmetic and rudiments of history and 
geography, a knowledge of simple scientific principles and some 
industrial training. No cut and dried syllabus has yet been prepared 
because I am going on an unbeaten track. I look upon our present 
system with horror and distrust. Instead of developing the moral 
and mental faculties of the little children it dwarfs them. In my 
experiment, whilst I shall draw upon what is good in it, I shall 
endeavour to avoid the defects of the present system. The chief thing 
aimed at is contact of children with men and women of culture and 
unimpeachable moral character. That to me is education. Literary 
training is to be used as a means to that end. The industrial train- 
ing is to be designed for the boys and the girls who may come to 
us for an additional means of livelihood. It is not intended that on 
completing their education they should leave their hereditary occu- 
pation but make use of the knowledge acquired in the school to 
refine agriculture and agricultural life. Our teachers will also touch 
the lives of grown-up people and, if at all possible, penetrate the 
purdah. Instruction will be given to grown-up people in hygiene and 
about the advantages of joint action, for the promotion of com- 
munal welfare, such as, the making of village roads proper, the 
sinking of wells, etc. And as no school will be manned by teachers 
who are not men or women of good training, we propose to give free 
medical aid as far as possible.” 

About 14.0 children were being taught at the Barharwa school. 
Here weaving was taught and people were trained in the art of 
corporate action by making them keep their huts, wells, roads 
and villages clean. The parents were taught to keep their children 
clean and tidy. 

The Bhitharwa school was situated in a locality where complete 
ignorance prevailed. The number of children here never exceeded 
forty. The climate of the place was extremely unhealthy. Dr. Deva 
gave the people practical lessons in hygiene and elementary medicine 
and treated &e patients. 
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These village schools were run most economically. One of the 
conditions was that the villagers should provide the teachers with 
board or lodging. The villagers willingly contributed grain and other 
raw produce. Medical relief was a simple affair. Castor oil, quinine 
and sulphur ointment were the only drugs provided to the volunteers. 
No patient was permitted to take home any medicine but he was 
treated on the premises of the school. Dr. Deva used to visit each 
centre on fixed days. A number of people availed themselves of the 
medical aid. Sanitation was a difficult affair. The people were not 
prepared to do anything themselves. Even the field labourers were 
not ready to do their own scavenging. But Gandhi’s men were not 
the persons to lose heart. They swept the roads, cleaned out the 
wells, filled up the pools, and persuaded the villagers to raise volrm- 
teers from amongst themselves. 

Gandhi asked Kasturbai to inquire why the village women did not 
wash their clothes. When she spoke to them about it, one woman took 
Kasturbai into her hut and said : “Look now, there is no box or cup- 
board here containing other clothes. The sari I am wearing is the 
only one I have. How am I to wash it? Tell Mahatmaji to get me 
another sari, and I shall then promise to bathe and put on clean 
clothes every day.” In those days a male labourer’s w^e did not 
exceed ten pice, a female’s did not exceed six and a child’s three. 

In imparting knowledge to the villagers, Gandhi wanted the co- 
operation of the planters. But it was not to be so. They even put 
obstacles and the schools had to be opened away firom the factories. 
But even then the planters firowned upon Gandhi’s activities. 
Bhitharwa school, soon after its inauguration, was set on fire. In no 
time did the workers succeed in erecting a new structure, carrying 
bricks on their own heads. Gandhi used to visit the schools by turn 
and suggest improvements in them. After six months of work, the 
first batch of volunteers was replaced by a new one. 

In Champaran, where the great sages in olden times used to do 
penance, Gandhi realized the mission of his life and forged a weapon 
“by which India could be made firee”. 



Mew Spirit 

1917 

The best part of 19 1 7 was passed by Gandhi in Champaran. But he 
had to attend to several other things besides. In the middle of the 
year plague broke out in Kochrab, where his ashram was situated. 
The environment was not to Gandhi’s liking. He wanted the ashram 
at a safe distance both from town and village, and yet at a manage- 
able distance from either. The plague, Gandhi felt, was sufficient 
notice to quit Kochrab. With the help of a merchant friend, Gandhi 
secured in June a suitable land on the bank of the Sabarmati river. 
Its vicinity to the Sabarmati jail was for Gandhi a special attraction. 

There was no building on the land and no tree. Its situation and 
its solitude were inviting. The inmates decided to start by living 
under canvas and having a tin shed for a kitchen till permanent 
houses were bmlt. The extensive plot of ground measuring about 
twenty acres which had been a waste land was infested with snakes. 
The general rule was not to kill them. The ashram was managed by 
Maganlal as Gandhi was preoccupied with national problems. 

Tilak, Mrs. Besant and Gandhi were in great prominence. The 
political slogan everywhere was Home Rule, The triumvirate was at 
the head and heart of national life. New life began to pulsate. 

Tilak toured extensively and he delivered inspiring speeches in 
Calcutta, Delhi, Mathura, Nagpur, Akola, Godhra, Surat, Dhulia, 
Sholapur and other places. His message was : “Be prepared to say 
that you are a Home Ruler. Say that you must have it and I dare say 
when you are ready, you will get it. I believe by that faith you will be 
able to realize your object within a year or two.” He went to the 
masses, spoke to the students, workers and peasants. 

In March 1917 the Government of India issued a circular to local 
governments outlining the policy to be pursued with regard to the 
Home Rule agitation. Students were prohibited from attending 
meetings where Home Rule was likely to be discussed. The authori- 
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ties exaggerated the nature of Indian demands, deprecated them in 
strong language, enjoined on the people abstension from all agitation 
and launched repressive measures. 

Next to Maharashtra, Madras was the most active province and 
Mrs. Besant was the spirit behind it. The great Irish woman, with her 
eloquence and spirited writings in J{ew India^ gave a trumpet call for 
Home Rule. Her journal came under the wrath of the Madras 
bureaucracy. She fought back. The Government helped the Justice 
Party in South India which declared itself against Home Rule, sup- 
ported the British autocracy and began an attack on all who stood for 
the Congress ideal. 

On June 16 Lord Pentland, the Governor of Madras, tried to gag 
the Home Rule movement by an order of internment on Mrs. Besant 
and her co-workers. There was a country-wide agitation against the 
order and contrary to the expectations of the bureaucracy, the Home 
Rule agitation prospered. 

The words “Home Rule” were chosen as a short popular cry, 
marking the fact that the struggle was not for separation from Great 
Britain but for liberty within the empire. It was a common demand 
of the Extremists as well as the Moderates, of the Congress and of the 
Muslim League, There was no hindrance to the war effort. On the 
contrary all the leaders were advising the citizens to help Britain. 
Tilak appealed to the people to enroll in the army: “We need the 
protection of England even as a matter of pure self-interest. This is 
the keynote to which the song of Home Rule must be tuned ; you 
must not forget that it is the connection with England that has given 
rise to the ambitions that fill your hearts today.” 

A joint meeting of the All-India Congress Committee and of the 
Council of the Muslim League was convened on July 28. A smaU 
deputation consisting of Jinnah, Sastri, Sapru and Wazir Hassan was 
appointed to proceed to England, to explain and to promote the 
scheme of reform adopted at Lucknow. It asked for an authoritative 
pronouncement “pledging the Imperial Government in unequivocal 
terms to the policy of making India a seff-goveming member of the 
British Empire”. Tilak's voice reigned supreme at the joint session. 

The joint meeting wanted to plan a campaign of passive resistance 
in order to secure the release of the Home Rule internees as also of 
the All brothers and Maulana Azad. Tilak disagreed with all those 
who sought to bring about the release of Mrs. Besant merely by 
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prayers and petitions. “If we want to prove how keenly we feel for 
her/^ he said, “let us elect her president of the coming Congress.'" 

World events and the tempo in the country brought the Govern- 
ment round. The Mesopotamian campaign went wrong, and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, the Secretary of State, was mercilessly crit- 
icized by Montagu for the muddle which had resulted from an 
inadequate supply of men and materials from India. In the course of 
a parliamentary debate, Montagu characterized the India Govern- 
ment as “far too wooden, far too iron, far too inelastic and far too 
antediluvian to subserve its purposes in modern times". The result 
was Chamberlain's resignation and Montagu's appointment as 
Secretary of State for India. Shortly after assuming office, Montagu 
made the following pronouncement on August 20 : 

“The policy of His Majesty's Government, with which the Govern- 
ment of India are in a complete accord, is that of the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of administration, and the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire. They have decided that substan- 
tial steps should be taken in this direction as soon as possible, 

“I would add that progress in this policy can only be achieved by 
successive stages. The British Government and the Government of 
India, on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and the advance- 
ment of the Indian peoples, must be the judges of the time and the 
measure of each advance and they must be guided by the co-opera- 
tion received from those on whom new opportunities of service will 
thus be conferred, and by the extent to which it is found that 
confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility. Ample 
opportunity will be offered for public discussion of the proposals 
which will be submitted in due course to Parliament." 

In pursuance of the new policy, Mrs. Besant and her associates were 
released in September. On October 6 a joint meeting of the AU-Itidia 
Congress Committee and the Council of the Muslim League was held 
at Allahabad and it was decided to send an all-India deputation to 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State with a representation in 
support of the Congress-League Scheme, On October 26 the deputa- 
tion which consisted of, among others, Tilak, Gandhi, Jinnah, Sapru, 
Motilal Nehru, waited on Lord Chelmsford and .Mr. Montagu, the 
first Secretary of State, to pay a visit to India. 
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If there was any leader in India whose programme of work was not 
altered by Montagu's announcement and his visit, it was Tilak. He 
continued awakening the people to the importance of the Congress- 
League demand. On November 27 Tilak had a long interview with 
Montagu but Montagu’s efforts to secure his support to the impend- 
ing reforms were unavailing. Of Tilak, Montagu wrote in his diary : 
‘‘He is at the moment probably the most powerful in India, and he 
has in his power, if he chooses, to help materially in war effort.” 

Though Gandhi had no share in drafting the Congress-League 
scheme he greatly popularized it in Gujarat by securing for it thou- 
sands of signatures and it was presented in the form of a petition to 
Montagu. He had insisted that signatures were only to be taken 
after careful explanation of the scope and the meaning of the scheme. 

In November the Gujarat Political Conference was held at Godhra 
under the presidentship of Gandhi. The commencement of the 
proceedings had to be slighdy delayed until the arrival of Tilak. 
Gandhi spoke a few apologetic words for the delay, for which, he said, 
he was not responsible, and humorously added that they were asking 
Home Rule and it should not matter to them if they got it forty- 
five minutes later. He would not spare even Tilak for unpunctuality. 

The first resolution stated : “We hereby express our fealty to our 
ICing-Emperor.” Gandhi read the resolution and tore it up. “It 
would be vulgar to pass such a resolution,” he said. “So long as we do 
not rebel, we must be taken to be loyal. If any questions are asked as 
to why no loyalty resolution was brought before the conference, tell 
them frankly, that it was all Gandhi’s doing.” 

Tilak delivered a stirring speech in Marathi. Home Rule was his 
theme. He said : “It meant under it the sovereign power would be 
strengthened and not authority. The great claim of the bureaucracy 
is that it has made India prosperous. I would fain concede it, but the 
facts are against it. During their hundred years’ work in India, I 
want to know what the bureaucracy has done to train the people 
industrially and otherwise and make them self-reliant.” Tilak refer- 
red to Dadabhai’s indictment of British rule and paid a warm tribute 
to the great work of the deceased patriot. He referred to the reverses 
of the allies and said: “What was wanted was that India’s heart 
should be touched. Until that was done, it was not pebble to expect 
great help from India. The people wanted self-government not only 
for their benefit but for the sake of the empire.” 
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“In any struggle or crisis,” Tilak said, “a contented self-governing 
India was the greatest and the surest asset of the empire. A strong 
wave of democracy is passing all the world over and even the British 
Government have hailed the Russian Revolution as the first great 
triumph of the present war. Lord Sydenham’s contention that we in 
India take advantage of Britain’s troubles to agitate for self-govern- 
ment is false. We had already been agitating for self-government for 
over thirty years. All over the world self-government is on the anvil, 
and India alone cannot be expected to sit still.” 

Tilak was the dominating figure even at the Calcutta Congress 
held in December. It was he who had suggested first the name of 
Mrs. Besant for the presidentship of the Congress and she was elected. 
Tagore had warmly supported the candidatme of Mrs. Besant for the 
presidentship against the opposition of Surendranath Banerjea and 
the Moderates. The poet attended the Congress session on the first 
day and recited the poem “India’s Prayer”. He introduced also 
cultural programme during the Congress week by staging The Post 
Office^ which was attended by Tilak, Mrs. Besant, Malaviya, Gandhi 
and other leaders. 

Mrs. Besant’s address was an elaborate thesis on self-government. 
“India today,” she said, “stands erect, no suppliant people ; her hand 
is stretched out to Britain in friendship, not in subservience ; in co- 
operation, not in obedience. The war that has entered on its fourth 
year has for its true object the destruction of autocracy and the 
establishment of the god-given right to self-rule and self-development 
of every nation. Autocracy and bureaucracy must perish utterly in 
East and West.” 

The momentous Congress session was attended by 4 > 9®7 delegates 
and about 5,000 visitors including 400 women. Although largely 
dominated by the Extremists, the session passed a resolution that 
“This Congress, speaking on behalf of the united people of India, 
begs respectfully to convey to His Majesty the Kiing-Emperor their 
deep loyalty and profound attachment to the throne, their unswerv- 
ing allegiance to the British connection, and their firm resolve to stand 
by the empire at all hazards and at aU costs.” 

Tilsik piloted the Congress skilfully. The Montagu declaration had 
in a sense created a great confugion in the leaders’ minds. Tilak 
suggested that until the Gfovernment scheme of reforms was published, 
the' Congress should stick to the Lucknow Pact, which had received 
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the unanimous support of the people. He argued that there was time 
enough to decide, after the Government published their report on 
constitutional reforms, whether the Congress-League scheme should 
be modified or not. Another step was the insertion of a time-limit 
in the resolution on swaraj, for which Tilak had tried in vain at the 
Lucknow Congress. 

After recording the grief of the nation at the death of Dadabhai 
Naoroji and India’s loyalty to the throne and welcome to Montagu, 
the Congress proceeded to ask for the release of the internees. Tilak 
moved the resolution on the release of the Ali brothers and A2ad. 

The Congress policy of abstention with regard to socio-religious 
questions was modified this year. The Congress adopted a definite 
resolution urging upon the people of India the necessity, justice 
and righteousness of removing all disabilities imposed by custom 
upon the Scheduled Castes. 

The Muslim League session was held at Calcutta simultaneously 
with the Congress. In his presidential address, the Raja of Maha- 
mudabad said; “The interests of thecountryareparamoimt. Weneed 
not tarry to argue whether we are Muslims first or Indians. The fact 
is that we are both, and to us the question of precedence has no mean- 
ing. The League has inculcated in the Muslims a spirit of sacrifice for 
this country as much for their religion.” 



With Peasants And Workers 

1918 


Soon after the Congress session, Gandhi proceeded to Champaran 
to resume the constructive work. But he had to leave it to others 
and rush back to Ahmedabad in February 1918, in response to an 
appeal made by Anasuyabehn on behalf of the textile workers. 

During the latter half of 1917 Ahmedabad was visited by plague 
of a virulent type. Just by way of inducement to stay and work, the 
millowners had been giving for some months to their weavers a daily 
bonus of twelve annas to a rupee over and above their daily wages of 
which the monthly average was Rs. 23. When the plague was over, 
the employers attempted to withdraw the bonus, though the prices 
of commodities had gone up considerably. Gandhi was in a delicate 
situation. The rich men of Ahmedabad used to contribute towards 
the expenses of the ashram. Ambalal Sarabhai, who led the fray on 
behalf of the millowners of Ahmedabad, had friendly relations with 
Gandhi. The saving grace was that Anasuyabehn was pitted against 
her brother and had stoutly espoused the workers’ cause. 

The dispute was referred to arbitration, Gandhi, Shankarlal Banker, 
and Vallabhbhai Patel, acting as the representatives of weavers, 
and Sheth Ambalal Sarabhai together with Sheth Jagabhai and 
Chandulal Chimanlal representing the millowners. Mr. Ghatfield, 
the collector, was chosen to act as umpire. But before the committee 
could commence its work, the unwilling millowners declared a 
lock-out on February 22, in which they persisted till March ii. 
When they opened the mills, it was the turn of the weavers to 
go on strike. They wanted fifty per cent increase in their wages. 
But the millowners had offered the small increment of twenty per 
cent, pointing out that in Bombay the weavers’ monthly average 
did not exceed Rs. 28. Gandhi, after careful investigation, thought 
thirty-five per cent to be a reasonable mean and persuaded the weavers 
to atxept it They obeyed, but the millownei^ remained adamant 
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Gandhi now proceeded to launch a struggle on behalf of the 
workers. But before he led them, he requested Shankarlal Banker to 
make an investigation of the living conditions of the workers. 

To lead the strike successfully, Gandhi evolved a new method and 
laid down these conditions : never to resort to violence ; never to 
molest blacklegs ; never to depend on alms ; and to remain firm, no 
matter how long the strike continued, and to earn bread, during the 
strike, by any other honest labour. 

The labourers pledged themselves at a general meeting not to 
resume work until either their terms were accepted or the mill- 
owners agreed to refer the dispute to arbitration. Gandhi held daily 
meetings of the workers under the shade of a tree on the bank of the 
Sabarmati. They attended the meetings in their thousands, and he 
reminded them of their pledge and of the duty to maintain peace 
and self-respect. The workers daily paraded the streets of Ahmed- 
abad in peaceful processions, carrying their banner bearing the 
inscription ^'Ek Tek^^, ‘Teep the pledge’’. 

The situation began to grow critical. Gandhi would not allow the 
weavers to degrade themselves by seeking maintenance out of 
charity. But to provide work for thousands of people was not easy. 
For the first two weeks the workers showed courage and self-restraint 
and daily held big meetings. But at last they began to show signs of 
flagging. Gandhi was afraid of an outbreak of rowdyism on their 
part thus losing their cause. The attendance at the daily meetings 
also began to dwindle, and despondency and despair were writ 
large on the faces of those who did attend. 

During the strike Gandhi consulted the millowners fix)m time to 
time and entreated them to do justice by the labourers, “We have 
our pledge too,” they said. “Our relations with the labourers are 
those of parents and children. How can we brook the interference 
of a third party? Where is the room for arbitration?” 

“ Twenty days,” in Gandhi’s words “ passed by; hunger and the 
millowners’ emissaries were producing their effect and Satan was whis- 
pering to the men that there was no such thing as God on earth who 
would help them and that vows were dodges resorted to by weaklings.” 
The burden of the weavers’ grumble was ; ^Tt is all right for Gandhi 
Saheb to tell us to fight unto death. But we have to starve.” 

On the morning of March 12, it was at a workers’ meeting, while 
Gandhi was still groping, an idea occurred to him. “Let us both 
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Starve,” he said, “in trying to keep your vows.” Spontaneously these 
words came to his lips : “Unless the strikers rally and continue the 
strike till a settlement is reached or till they leave the mills altogether, 

I will not touch any food.” 

The strikers were not prepared for these words. They said : “Not 
you, but we shall fast. It would be monstrous if you were to fast. 
Please forgive us for our lapse, we will now remain faithful to our 
pledge to the end.” 

“There is no need for you to fast,” said Gandhi. “It would be 
enough if you could remain true to your pledge. As you know we 
are without funds, and we do not want to continue our strike by 
living on public charity. You should, therefore, try to eke out a bare 
existence by some kind of labour, so that you may be able to remain 
unconcerned, no matter how long the strike may continue. As for 
my fast, it will be broken only after the strike is settled.” 

Vallabhbhai tried in vain to find some employment for the strikers 
under the municipality. Maganlal suggested that some of the 
strikers could work for filling the foundation of the weaving school 
in the ashram. Amasuyabehn led the way with a basket on her head 
and soon an endless stream of labourers carrying baskets of sand 
could be seen issuing out of the hollow of the river-bed. 

Gandhi tried to set the miUowners at ease. “There is not the 
slightest necessity for you to withdraw from yotu position.” They 
received Gandhi’s words coolly, and even flimg keen, delicate bits 
of sarcasm at him. 

Anasuyabehn and a number of strikers shared the fast with Gandhi 
on the first day, March 12. But he dissuaded them firom continuing 
it further. The fast electrified the workers and restored their morale. 
The millowners, too, were touched. At the end of three days, arbitra- 
tion was agreed to and Gandhi broke his fast. The employers 
celebrated the occasion by distributing sweets among the labourers, 
and a settlement was reached after twenty-one days’ strike. At the 
meeting held under the very tree where the pledge had been taken, 
both the mUlowners and the commissioner were present to celebrate 
the settlement. The commissioner advised the strikers: “You should 
cilways act as Mr. Gandhi advises you.” 

No breathing time was in store for Gandhi. Hardly was the 
weavers’ strike over, when he had to attend to the grievances of 
the peasants in BLheda. 
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A condition approaching famine had arisen in the Kheda district 
owing to a widespread failure of crops. The patidars were considering 
the question of getting the revenue assessment for the year suspended. 
Amritlal Thakkar, G. K. Deodhar and N. M. Joshi of the Servants 
of India Society had akeady inquired into and reported the matter 
to the commissioner before Gandhi gave any definite advice to the 
cultivators. Mohanlal Pandya and Shankarlal Paiikh had thrown 
themselves into the fight. Vithalbhai Patel set up an agitation in the 
Bombay Legislative Council and more than one deputation had 
waited upon the Governor in that connection. 

The cultivators' demand was so moderate as to make out a strong 
case for its acceptance. Under the land revenue rules, if the crops 
were four annas or under, the cultivators could claim full suspension 
of the revenue assessment for the year. According to the official 
figures, the crop was said to be over four annas. The contention of the 
cultivators, on the other hand, was that it was less than four annas. 

Gandhi personally visited over fifty villages and met as many men 
there as he could, inspected the fields belonging to them and after a 
searching cross-examination of the villagers, came to the conclusion 
that their crops were under four annas. He suggested that an 
impartial inquiry committee should be appointed. The Government 
turned down the suggestion, and insisted upon applying coercive 
measures for the collection of revenue. The final suggestion that 
Gandhi made was that although^ in the majority of cases, people 
were entitled to full suspension, half suspension should be granted 
throughout the district, except for the villages which showed, by 
common consent, crops over six annas. 

As the Government refused to grant the reasonable demand, Gandhi 
advised the patidars to resort to satyagraha on March 22. 

Besides the volunteers of Kheda, Gandhi’s principal workers in 
this struggle were VaUabhbhai Patel, Shankarlal Banker, Anasuya- 
behn, Indulal Yajnik and Mahadev Desai. Gandhi fixed up his 
headquarters at the Nadiad Ananthashram. 

The satyagrahis solemnly declared: ''Knowing the crops of our 
villages are less than four annas, we requested the Government to 
suspend the collection of revenue assessment till the ensuing year, 
but the Government has not acceded to our prayer. Therefore, we, 
the undersigned, hereby solemnly declare, that we shall not, of our 
own accord, pay to the Government the full or the remaining revenue 
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for the year. We shall let the Government take whatever legal steps 
it may think fit, and gladly suffer the consequences of our non- 
payment. We shall rather let our lands be forfeited, than that by 
voluntary payment we should allow our case to be considered false 
or should compromise our self-respect. Should the Government, 
however, agree to suspend collection of the second instalment of the 
assessment throughout the district, such amongst us as are in a 
position to pay will pay up the whole or the balance of the revenue 
that may be due. The reason why those who are able to pay stiU 
withhold payment is that if they pay up, the poorer ryots may in a 
panic sell their chattels or incur debts to pay their dues, and thereby 
bring suffering upon themselves. In these circumstances, we feel 
that for the sake of the poor, it is the duty even of those who can 
afford to pay to withhold payment of their assessment.” The number 
of satyagrahis rose to over 2,000. 

The commissioner blamed Gandhi for having inaugurated the 
movement at a time when the war was entering a critical stage. In 
reply, Gandhi said on April 15 : 

“The commissioner has invited a crisis. And he has made such a 
fetish of it that he armed himself beforehand with a letter from Lord 
WiUingdon to the effect that even he should not interfere with the 
commissioner’s decision. He brings in the war to defend his position 
and abjures the ryots and me to desist from our cause at this time of 
peril to the empire. But I venture to suggest the commissioner’s 
attitude constitutes a peril far greater than the German peril, and I 
am serving the empire in trying to deliver it from this peril from 
within. There is no mistaking the fact that India is waking up from 
its long sleep. The ryots do not need to be literate to appreciate their 
rights and their duties. They have but to realize their invulnerable 
power euid no Government, however strong, can stand against their 
will. The Kheda ryots are solving an imperial problem of the first 
magnitude in India. They wUl show that it is impossible to govern 
without their consent. War cannot be permitted to give a licence 
to the officials to exact obedience to their orders, even though the 
ryots may consider them to be unreasonable and unjust,” 

The commissioner gave a threat of confiscation of lands : “Those 
who are contumacious, will get no lands in the future. Government 
do not want their names on their records of rights. Those who go out 
shall never be admitted again.” 
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In the initial stage, the Government did not take strong action. 
But as the peasants’ firmness showed no signs of wavering, the 
authorities resorted to coercion. The officials sold their cattle 
and seized whatever movables they could lay hands on. Penalty 
notices were served, and standing crops were attached. This rm- 
nerved the peasants, some of whom paid up their dues, while others 
desired to place safe movables in the way of the officials so that they 
might attach them to realize the dues. 

With a view to steeling the hearts of those who were frightened, 
Gandhi advised the people to remove the crop of onion from a field, 
which had been wrongly attached. Mohanlal Pandya volunteered to 
remove the crop from the field and in this seven or eight men joined 
him. They were convicted and sentenced. Peasants besieged the 
court on the day of hearing. A procession escorted the convicts to 
jail, and on that day Mohanlal Pandya earned from the people the 
honoured title of “Dungli Chor”, “onion thief”. 

After about four months’ struggle, the campaign came to an 
unexpected end. The mamlatdar of the Nadiad taluk sent Gandhi 
a word that if well-to-do patidars paid up, the poorer ones would be 
granted suspension. The collector informed Gandhi that the orders 
declaring suspension in terms of the mamlatdar’s letter had already 
been issued. 

Gandhi accepted the conditions of the Government. The people’s 
pledge had been fulfilled as it had the same objects. Meetings were 
held, some to greet the satyagrahis released from jail, some to 
celebrate the victory and many more to do honour to Gandhi. At a 
meeting held on July 27 Gemdhi, welcoming the released satyagrahis, 
said : “We stand on the threshold of a twilight — ^whether morning or 
evening we know not. One is followed by the night, the other heralds 
the dawn. If we want to see the dawning day after the twilight and 
not the moimiful night, it behoves every one of us who are Home 
Rulers to realize the truth at this juncture, to stand for it against 
any odds and to preach and practise it at any cost unflin chingly. 
Only will the correct practice and truth entitle us to the name of 
Home Rulers.” 

In reply to an address, Gandhi said: “A servant of the people 
cannot accept honours. One who has made service his religion, can- 
not lust for honour ; the moment he does so, he is lost. I, therefore, 
beseech you that if you want really to do me honotur, do not give 
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me a shower-bath of addresses and honours. The best way to honour 
me is to do my behest and to carry my principles into practice.” 

“And what, forsooth, have I done in this campaign?” said Gandhi. 
“If anything, I can only claim the cleverness that is necessary 
for a commander in picking out men for his campaign. I was 
clever enough in doing that, but there too I should not have achieved 
anything if you had not acquitted yourselves well. I will say that 
without the help of VaUabhbhai Patel, we should not have won the 
campaign. He had a splendid practice, he had his municipal work 
to do, but he renounced it all and threw himself in the campaign.. 
But before I close, I must give my tribute of praise to those who 
deserve it more than all the rest and whose names will probably 
never adorn your honour’s list— the sweeper and the children of the 
ashram who have ungrudgingly served me.” 



Recruiting Sergeant 

1918 

Gandhi Jnterested himself in several nation-building activities and 
expressed his views with fervour. Swadeshi was a burning passion 
with him. He constantly wrote and spoke advocating swadeshi in 
language, dress and thinking. “We commit a breach,” said Gandhi, 
“of the swadeshi spirit certainly if we wear foreign-made cloth, but 
we do so also if we adopt the foreign cut. Surely the style of our 
dress has some correspondence with our environment. In elegance 
and tastefulness it is immeasurably superior to the trousers and the 
jacket. An Indian wearing a shirt flowing over his pyjamas with a 
waist coat on it without a necktie and its flaps hanging loose behind 
is not a very graceful spectacle.” 

Gandhi strongly recommended Hindi as the national language: 
“There is not another language capable of competing with Hindi. 
Bengali comes next to Hindi. But the Bengalis themselves make use 
of Hindi outside Bengal. No one wonders to see a Hindi-speaking 
man making use of Hindi, no matter where he goes. Hindu preachers 
and Muslim maulvis deliver their religious discourses throughout 
India in Hindi and Urdu, and even the illiterate masses follow them. 
Even the unlettered Gujarati going to the north attempts to use a 
few Hindi words, whereas a gate-keeper from the north declines to 
speak in Gujarati even to his employer, who has on that account 
to speak to him in broken Hindi. I have heard Hindi spoken in the 
Dravid country. It is not true to say that in Madras one can go on 
with English. Even there I have employed Hindi with effect In 
the trains I have heard Madras passengers use Hindi. It is worthy of 
note that Muslims throughout India speak Urdu and they are to be 
found in every province. Thus Hin t j i is destine ^ to. be the.]^tion^ 
lanpa^ ^ have madc^e ot it m such in times gon^y. The rise 
'oT'OrdulSiM is due to that fact. The Muslim kings were unable to 
make Persian or Arabic the national language of In4ia- They 
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accepted the Hindi grammar, but employed the Urdu script and 
Persian words in their speeches.” 

Dealing with the question of script, he said : ‘Tor the time being 
Muslim children wiU certainly write in the Urdu character, and 
Hindus will mostly write in Devanagari script. I say mostly, because 
thousands of Hindus use the Urdu character and some do not even 
know Devanagari. But when the Hindus and Muslims come to regard 
one another without suspicion, when the causes begetting suspicion 
are removed, the script which has greater vitality will be more 
universally used, and, therefore, become the national script.” 

Gandhi believed in swaraj through intensive social reform. He 
wanted women to work shoulder to shoulder with men. Addressing 
the annual gathering of the Bhagini Samaj in Bombay, in 1918, 
Gandhi said : “Woman is the companion of man gifted with equal 
mental capacities. She has the right to participate in every minutest 
detail in the activities of man and she has an equal right of freedom 
and liberty with him. She is entitled to a supreme place in her own 
sphere of activity as man is in his. This ought to be the natural 
condition of things and not as result only of learning to read and 
write. By sheer force of vicious system, even the most ignorant and 
worthless men have been enjoying a superiority over women which 
they do not deserve and ought not to have. Many of our movements 
stop half way because of the condition of our women. Much of 
our work does not yield appropriate results ; our lot is like that of the 
penny-wise and pound-foolish trader who does not employ enough 
capital in his business.” 

Gandhi found time to agitate on behalf of poor passengers : “I 
have now been in India for over two years after my return from 
South Africa. Over one quarter of that time I have passed on the 
Indian trains travelling third class by choice. I have travelled up 
north as far as Lahore, down south up to Tranquebar, and from 
Karachi to Calcutta. Having resorted to third class travelling, among 
other reasons, for the purpose of studying the conditions under which 
this class of passengers travel, I have naturally made as many 
critical observations as I could. I think that the time has come when 
I should invite the press and the public to join in a crusade against 
a grievance which has too long remained unredressed.” 

“In neglecting the third-class passengers,” Gandhi commented, 
'*‘an c^portunity oi giwng a splendid education to millions in 
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orderliness, sanitation, decent composite life and cultivation of simple 
and clean tastes is being lost.^^ Among the many suggestions that 
he made, were : '‘Let the people in high places, the Viceroy, the 
commander-in-chief, the rajas, maharajas, the imperial councillors 
and others, who generally travel in superior classes, without previous 
warning, go through the experiences now and then of third class 
travelling. We would then soon see a remarkable change in the 
conditions of third class travelling/’ 

In the midst of his multifarious activities, Gandhi was invited by 
Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, on April 27, 1918, to attend the War 
Conference at Delhi. Gandhi responded to the invitation, but had 
objections to taking part in the conference, the principal one being 
the exclusion from it of leaders like Tilak, Mrs. Besant and the Ali 
brothers. On reaching Delhi, Gandhi addressed a letter explaining 
his hesitation to take part in the conference. The Viceroy called 
Gandhi for a discussion and told him that if he agreed that the 
empire had been, on the whole, a power for good, he should help the 
British during the critical year. The Viceroy pleaded: “You may 
raise whatever moral issues you like and challenge us as much as 
you please after the conclusion of the war, not today.” 

During the conference, the Viceroy requested Gandhi to support 
the resolution on recruiting. Gandhi insisted that he should be 
permitted to speak in Hindustani and the Viceroy agreed. He spoke 
but one sentence to this effect : “With a full sense of my responsibility 
I beg to support the resolution.” 

The conference over, Gandhi wrote a letter to the Viceroy stating 
what the people expected of him. The letter had to be sent to Simla 
where the Viceroy had gone immediately after the conference. The 
letter had for Gandhi great significance and sending it by post was 
not to his liking. He elected Rev. Ireland of the Cambridge Mission 
to hand it personally at the Viceregal Lodge. 

With the Viceroy’s consent, the letter was released to the press : 
“I recognize that in the hour of its danger we must give, as we have 
decided to give, ungrudging and unequivocal support to the empire 
of which we aspire in the near future to be partners in the same se33se 
as the dominions overseas. But it is the simple truth that our respmise 
is due to the expectation that our goal will be reached all the more 
speedily. On that account, even as performance of duty automati- 
cally confers a corresponding right, people are entitled to believe 
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that the imminent reforms alluded to in your speech will embody 
the main general principles of the Congress- League scheme, and I 
am sure that it is this faith which has enabled many members of the 
conference to tender to the Government their full-hearted co-opera- 
tion. If I could make my countrymen retrace their steps, I would 
make them withdraw all the Congress resolutions and not whisper 
‘Home Rule’ or ‘Responsible Government’ during the pendency of 
the war. I would make India offer all her able-bodied sons as a 
sacrifice to the empire at its critical moment and I know that India, 
by this very act, would become the most favoured partner in the 
empire and racial distinctions would become a thing of the past. 
But practically the whole of educated India has decided to take a 
less effective course, and it is no longer possible to say that educated 
India does not exercise any influence on the masses. I have been 
coming into most intimate touch with the ryots ever since my return 
from South Africa to India, and I wish to assure you that the desire 
for Home Rule has widely penetrated them. I was present at the 
session of the last Congress and I was a party to the resolution that 
full responsible government should be granted to British India 
within a period to be fixed definitely by a parliamentary statute. I 
admit that it is a bold step to take, but I feel sure that nothing less 
than a definite vision of Home Rule to be realized in the shortest 
possible time win satisfy the Indian people. I know that there are 
many in India who consider no sacrifice is too great in order to 
achieve the end, and they are wakeful enough to realize that they 
must be equaUy prepared to sajcrifice themselves for the empire in 
which they hope and desire to reach their final status. It follows then 
that we can but accelerate our journey to the goal by silently and 
simply devoting ourselves heart and soul to the work of delivering the 
einpirefrom the threatening danger. It will be a national suicide not 
to recognize this elementary truth. We must perceive that if we serve 
to save the empire, we have in that very act secured Home Rule. 

Whilst, therefore, it is clear to me that we should give to the 
empire every available man for its defence, I fear that I cannot say 
the same^ thing about the financial assistance. My intimate inter- 
course with the ryots convince me that India has already donated 
to the imperial exchequer beyond her capacity. I know that, in 
making this statement, I am voicing the opinion of the majority of 
my countrymen. 
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“The conference means for me, and I believe for many of us, a 
definite step in the consecration of our lives to the common cause, 
but ours is a peculiar position. We are today outside the partnership. 
Ours is a consecration based on hope of better future. I should ^ 
untrue to you and to my country, if I did not clearly and unequi- 
vocally tell you what that hope is. I do not bargain for its fulfilment, 
but you should know that disappointment of hope means disillusion. 
There is one thing I may not omit. You have appealed to us to 
domestic differences. If appeal involves the toleration of tyranny and 
wrongdoings on the part of officials, I am powerless to respond, I 
shall resist organized tyranny to the uttermost. The appeal must be 
to the officials that they do not ill-treat a single soul and that they 
consult and respect popular opinion as never before. In Champaran 
by resisting an agelong tyranny, I have shown the ultimate sov- 
ereignty of British justice. In Kheda a population that was cursing 
the Government now feels that it, and not the Government, is the 
power when it is prepared to suffer for the truth it represents. It is, 
therefore, losing its bitterness and is saying to itself that the Govern- 
ment must be a government for the people, for it tolerates orderly 
and respectful disobedience where injustice is felt. Thus Champaran 
and Kheda affairs are my direct, definite and special contribution to 
the war. Ask me to suspend my activities in that direction and you 
ask me to suspend my life. If I could popularize the use of soul 
force which is but another name for love force in place of brute 
force, I know that I could present you with an India that could defy 
the whole world to its worst. In season and out of season, therefore, 

I shall discipline myself to express in my life this eternal law of 
suffering and present it for acceptance to those who care; and if I 
take part in any other activity, the motive is to show the matchless 
superiority of that law. 

“Lastly, I would like you to ask.His Majesty’s ministers to give 
definite assurance about Muslim states. I am sure you know that 
every Muslim is deeply interested in them. As a Hindu, I caimot be 
indifferent to their cause. Their sorrows must be our sorrows. In 
the most scrupulous regard for the rights of those states and for the 
Muslim sentiment as to the places of worship, and your just and 
timely treatment of Indian claim to Home Rule, lies the safety of 
the empire. I write this, because I love the English nation, and I 
wish to evoke in every Indian the loyalty tff Englishmen.” 



On June lo a war conference was held at Bombay under the 
chairmanship of the Governor, Lord Willingdon. He inflicted on his 
audience a severe sermon on Home Rulers whose bona fides he 
called into question. Tilak was called upon to speak but was not 
allowed to make a mention of Home Rule and had to stop. Messrs. 
Jinnah, Homiman, Kelkar and Karandikar also were interrupted by 
the Governor at the mention of Home Rule. 

Gandhi presided at a public meeting held in Bombay to protest 
against the Governor’s behaviour at the conference. He condemned 
Lord Willingdon’s gratuitous insult to the Home Rulers. But he impr- 
essed upon the people the necessity of helping Britain in her crisis. 

“With a true Home Ruler, it must be an article of faith that the 
empire must be saved,” said Gandhi. “For in its safety lies the 
fruition of this fondest hope. How could we wish harm to our would- 
be partner without hurting ourselves? I wish I could still persuade 
the country to accept my view that absolutely unconditional and 
whole-hearted co-operation with the Government on the part of 
educated India will bring us within sight of our goal of swaraj as 
nothing eke will.” 

Tilak threw himself for some time into the recruiting work. As a 
guarantee of his good faith he had sent to Gandhi a cheque for 
Rs. 50,000, the amount to be forfeited if certain conditions were not 
fulfilled by Tilak. He undertook to recruit 5,000 persons from 
Maharashtra, if Gandhi could secure a promise from the Govern- 
ment beforehand that Indians would get commissioned ranks in the 
army. Gandhi’s position was that the help should not be in the nature 
of a bargain and he, therefore, returned the cheque to Tilak. 

On June 23 Gandhi issued an appeal from Nadiad to the people 
of Kheda in particular and of Gujarat in general : 

“If we want to learn the use of arms wdth the greatest possible 
despatch, it is our duty to enlist ourselves in the army. There can be 
no fidendship between the brave and the effiminate. We are regarded 
as a cowardly people. If we want to become free from the reproach, 
we should learn the use of arms. The easiest and straightest way, 
therrfore, to win swaraj is to participate in the defence of the empire. 
If the empire perishes, with it perish our cherished aspirations. 
Some say that if we do not secure rights just now, we would be 
cheated afterwards. The power acquired in defending the empire will 
be the power that can secure those rights.” 
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Lord Wilhngdon’s letter to Gandhi, dated August 19, 1918 
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Gandhi called upon the people to flock to his banner in thousands* 
‘There are 600 villages in the Kheda district. Every village has on 
an average a population of over 1,000. If every village gave at least 
twenty men, the Kheda district woidd be able to raise an army of 
12,000 men. The population of the whole district is seven lakhs and 
this number will then work out at seventeen per cent — a rate which 
is lower than the death-rate. If we are not prepared to make even 
this sacrifice for the empire and swaraj, it is no wonder if we are 
regarded as unworthy of it. If every village gives at least twenty men, 
they will return from the war and be the living bulwarks of their 
village. If they fall on the battlefield, they will immortalize them- 
selves, their villages and their country, and twenty fresh men will 
follow suit and offer themselves for national defence.’’ 

He thought that the people of Kheda would listen to him and 
join the army. The bitter experience they had had of the oflBdals 
was still fresh in their minds. Whereas during the satyagraha cam- 
paign the people readily offered their carts fi'ee of charge and two 
volunteers came forth when one was needed, it was difficult now 
to get a cart even on hire, to say nothing of volunteers. Gandhi and 
his workers decided to do their journeys on foot and trudged about 
twenty miles a day. They carried their food in their satchels but no 
bedding, as it was summer. 

Gandhi held meetings wherever he went. People would oome to 
hear him but hardly one or two would offer themselves as recruits. 
“You are a votary of ahimsa, how can you ask us to take up arms?” 
they asked. “What good have Government done for India to deserve 
our co-operation?” 

In a letter addressed to Mrs, Besant, dated July 4, Gandhi wrote : 

“I search J^ew India in vain for an emphatic declaration fiom you 
in favour of unconditional recruiting. Surely it must be plain that if 
every Home Rule Leaguer became an active recruiting depot we 
would ensure the passing of the Congress-League scheme with only 
such modifications as we may agree to. I think this is the time when 
we must give the people the lead and not await their ofunmn. I would 
like to see you with your old fire growing the stronger in face of 
opposition. If we supplied recruits we should dictate terms. But if 
we wait for the terms the war may close, India may remain without 
a real military training and wre should be fece to face with a mihtary 
dictatorship. This is taking the most jrffish view of die situatkm and 
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self-interest suggests that the course I have ventured to place before 
the country is the only effective course.” 

On the same day, he wrote to Jinnah on recruitment : 

“I do wish you would make an emphatic declaration regarding re- 
cruitment. Can you not see that if every Home Rule Leaguer became 
a potent recruiting agency whilst at the same time fighting for cons- 
titutional rights we should ensure the passing of the Congress-League 
scheme, with only such modifications, if any, that we may agree to? 
We would then speak far more effectively than do today. ‘Seek ye first 
the recruiting office and everything will be added unto you.’ We must 
give the lead to the people and not think how the people will take what 
we say. What I ask for is an emphatic declaration, not a halting one.” 

Steady and systematic work of Gandhi began to give results. He 
issued leaflets asking people to enlist as recruits. But he also said hard 
words which the commissioner disliked. “Among the many misdeeds 
of the British rule in India, history will look upon the act depriving a 
whole nation of arms as the blackest. If we want the Arms Act to be 
repealed, if we want to learn the use of arms, here is a golden oppor- 
tunity. If the middle classes render voluntary help to the Government 
in the hour of its trial, distrust will disappear, and the ban on 
possessing arms will be withdrawn.” 

During the strenuous work of recruiting Gandhi very nearly ruined 
his health. His food principally consisted of groundnuts, butter and 
lemons. Hard work coupled with this food resulted in dysentery. In 
Nadiad, his illness took a serious turn and he had thirty to forty 
motions in twenty-four hours. 

Soon he was removed to the Sabarmati ashram. Gandhi here tried 
on himself hydropathy which gave some relief but it was a hard task 
to build up the body. Medical advisers asked him to take meat broth 
or eggs, hut he would not consent. 

One night Gandhi gave up himself to despair. Hefeltthathe was at 
death’s door and sent for j^^asuyabehn, who brought Dr. Kanuga 
to attend to him. The doctor said it was a case of nervous breakdown 
but assured Gandhi that there was no danger. Gandhi, however, 
could not get rid of the feeling that the end was near and began to 
devote all waking hours to listening to the Gita. He was prostrate 
and watching the body slowly wearing away. 

There was no remedy except milk to rebuild the body. His vow 
not to take milk came in the way. With the experts’ advice he 
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ejcperimented with mung water, almond-milk and mowkra oil as sub-, 
stitutcs for milk. But there was no result and he became weaker. 
Kasturbai now insisted that his vow referred only to cow’s milk or 
buffalo’s milk ; he had had only these two animals in mind. She^ 
therefore, suggested that he could take goat’s milL As he wanted to 
live, Gandhi “somehow beguiled” himself into emphasizing the letter 
of the vow and decided to take goat’s milk. Soon afto:. Dr. Dalai 
performed on him a successful operation for fissures. 

Tilak wrote to Gandhi an anxious letter requesting him to atteai} 
the Congress session. In reply, Gandhi wrote on August 25 : 

“I am thankful for your sympathies. It is natural that you are 
wonied about my health. By the grace of God, I am now better. But 
for some days I shall not be able to leave my bed. The pain was 
severe. Now it has subsided. 

“I do not intend to attend the Congress session. Also I do notinteiui 
to attend the Moderates’ Conference. I know that my views difi^ 
firom those of both. This I have already told you. I believe that weean 
render a great service to India by devoting ourselves to the work of 
recruitment and fairing lakhs of people with us. Mrs. Besantandyou 
do not agree with my view. I also know that tihe Modaates will 
be keen on joining this work. This is one thing. The second thingisive 
should accept the principle of the Montagu- C h elra s f ord sch e me and 
clearly state whatever changes we want to prop<^- And we should 
fight to death to get those changes accepted. It is obvious that the 
Moderates will not accept this idea. And even if Mrs. Besant and you 
accept this idea, you will not fight in the manner I wantto fi|^it. hJrs, 
Besant has said that she is not a satyagrahi. You have accefsted satya> 
graha as the weapon of the week. I do not want to be un^r illusicm. 
So also I do not want to create agitation in the Googiess, p^ttiiug 
company with you two. Ihave this ^th that if my pcnasme ispctlec^ 
you and Mrs. Besant will accept my princaple. I cai haw fatienoc. 

“I do not like in the least Aat the M^cratesaad the Extocna^ 
should try to unite jforsakii^ their prinaidcs. There are two parties 
in the country. I do not think that there would te ar^ in 

puttir^ the opinion of both the parties cfcaiiy before the Govern. 

ment and the people.” . 

In a letter to Suioidranaah he wrote inAag^: 

“I have your teS^rara redmeeted fooaa Ahmedabad where I am 

at present engaged m recrmtiDg. A vi* to Cafcutto means at 1^ 
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week simply in going and coming back. If I am to do nay work at all 
satisfactorily, it is impossible for me to absent myself for such a long 
time, and the present moment I dare not do so, for I have just heard 
from the Government that they have acceded to my proposal to open 
a training depot in Gujarat and to form a Gujarat company. You will 
agree that I cannot leave this work. 

“But even if I could have come, I do not know that I would 
have rendered much assistance. I hold strong and probably peculiar 
views not shared by many of the leaders. I implicitly believe that 
if we were to devote our attention exclusively to recruiting we 
should gain full responsible Government in a year’s time, if not 
sooner. And instead of allowing our utterly ignorant countrymen 
to enlist nolens volens, we should get an army of Home Rulers who 
would be willing soldiers with the knowledge that they will be 
soldiering for the sake of country. I do not at the same time believe 
that we should declare our opinion about the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme in unequivocal terms ; we should fix the minimum of our 
demands and seek to enforce them at aU costs. I consider the scheme 
to be good in its conception. It requires much modification. We should 
have no difficulty in arriving at a unanimous conclusion. I should 
like a party in the country that would be simply pledged to these two 
propositions, helping the Government on the one hand in the pros- 
ecution of the war, and enforcing the national demand on the other. 

“I do not believe that at a critical moment like this we should be 
satisfied with a patched-up truce between the so-called extremists and 
the so-called moderates, each giving up a little in favour of the other. 
I should like a clear enunciation of the policy of each group or party 
and naturally those who by the intrinsic merit of their case and cease- 
less agitation make themselves a power in the land will carry the day 
before the House of Commons.” 

Whilst he was convalescing in the ashram, Vallabhbhai brought 
the news that Germany had been defeated and that the commissioner 
had sent word that recruiting was no longer necessary. It was a great 
relief to Gandhi. His health gradually began to improve and he 
learnt spinning dming convalescence. 

His participation in the war was an enigma to many of his friends 
and admirers. He explained his point of view some years later : 

“No doubt it was a mixed motive that prompted me to participate 
in the war. Two things I can recaU, Though as an individual I was 
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opposed to war, I had no status for offering effective non-violent 
resistance. Non-violent resistance can only follow some real disinter- 
ested service, some heart expression of love. For instance, I would 
have no status to resist a savage offering animal sacrifice until he 
could recognize in me his friend through some loving act of mine or 
other means. I do not sit in judgement upon the world for its many 
misdeeds. Being imperfect myself and needing toleration and charity, 
I tolerate the world’s imperfections till I find or create an opportunity 
for fhiitful expostulation. I felt that if by sufficient service I could 
attain the power and the confidence to resist the empire’s wars and 
its warlike preparations, it would be a good thing for me who was 
seeking to enforce non-violence in my own life to test the extent to 
which it was possible among the masses. 

“The other motive was to qualify for swaraj through the good 
offices of the statesmen of the empire. I could not thus qualify myself 
except through serving the empire in its life and death struggle. It 
must be understood that I am writing of my mentality in 1914 when 
I was a believer in the empire and its willing ability to help India in 
her battle for freedom. Had I been the non-violent rebel that I am 
today, I should certainly not have helped but through every effort 
open to non-violence I should have attempted to defeat its purpose. 

“My opposition to and disbelief in war was as strong then as it b 
today. But we have to recognize that there are many things in the 
world which we do although we may be against doing them. I am as 
much opposed to taking the life of the lowest creature alive as I am 
to war. But I continually take such life hoping some day to attain tte 
ability to do without this fi:atricide. To entitle me,mq)itecf itjtobe 
called a votary of non-violence, my attempt must be Imnest, strenuous 
and unceasing- The conception oinwksha, alMolutiffli fiom the need to 
have an emb^ed existence, is based upon the necessity of perfected 
men and women being completely non-violent- Possession ci a body 
like every other possession necessitates some violence, be it ever so 
little. The fact is that the path d duty is not always easy to discera 
amidst claims seeming to conflict one with the other.” 



Eve Of Peace 

1918 

In November 1918 the war ended. Though it never touched India, 
its effects were in evidence. The expectations of the people ran high, 
There was a militant spirit in the country which was manifesting 
itself in many ways. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report had been published in July 
1918. The Moderates were taken in by the scheme. They said: 
“Extremists who do not mean well to Government must be separated 
from those who do.” There was a plan to win over some of the Mod- 
erate leaders. According to Mr. Montagu, “there was a proposal, the 
twenty-seventh proposal, in favour of a new organization of Indians, 
assisted every way by the Government, for propaganda on behalf of 
our proposals and to send a delegation to England and to assist us.” 

The Extremists left no doubt in Montagu’s mind as to what they 
wanted. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report was described by Tilak 
as “a good report with a useless scheme”. C. R. Das anticipated the 
failure of diarchy and wanted real responsible government in five 
years and promise of it at once. Mrs. Besantheld that “the political 
reforms indicated in the report were unworthy of England to give 
and India to take.” 

Montagu had secured the support of Surendranath Baneijea. 
Bhupendranath Basu told Montagu that he thought the Congress 
would pass a resolution accepting it, leaving all his amendments to 
subsequent negotiation “so as not to provide their enemies with a 
handle for saying that they had been captious.” Gandhi said : “The 
scheme deserves sympathetic handling rather than summary rejec-. 
don. Fight unconditionally unto death Nvith Britain for victory, and 
agitate simultaneously also unto death, if we must, for the reforms that 
we deserve.” 

The differences among Congressmen had become acute over the 
scheme. A special Congress met under the -presidentship of Syed 
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Hasan Imam in Bombay on August 29, 1918, to discuss the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report. Wacha, Surendranath Baneijea, Bhupendra- 
nath Basu, Ambika Charan Mazumdar absented themselves from 
the Congress. After four days’ discussion the Congress reafBrmed 
“principles of reform contained in the resolutions relating to self- 
government adopted in the Indian National Congress and the All- 
India Muslim League held at Lucknow in December 1916 and at 
Calcutta in December 1917, and declares that nothing less than 
self-government within the empire can satisfy the Indian people, and 
by enabling it to take its rightful place as a free and self-governing 
nation in the British Commonwealth, strengthen the connection 
between Great Britain and India.” 

This Congress affirmed: “The people of India are fit for respon- 
sible government, and repudiate the assumption to the contrary 
contained in the report on Indian constitutional reforms.” 

The fourth resolution contained comprehensive suggestions : 

“The Government of India shall have undivided administrative 
authority on matters directly concerning peace, tranquillity and 
defence of the country, subject to the following : 

“That the statute to be passed by Parliament should include the 
declaration of the rights of the people of India as British citizens. 

“(a) That all Indian subjects of His Majesty and all the subjects 
naturalized or resident in India are equal before the law, and there 
shall be no penal or administrative law in force in this country, 
whether substantive or procedural, of a discriminative character. 

“(b) That no Indian subject of His Majesty shall be liable tosufifer 
in liberty, life, property, or in respect of free speech or writing, or the 
right of association, except under sentence of lawful and o|>en triaL 
“(c) That every Indian subject shall be entitled to bear arms 
subject to the purchase of a licence, as in Great Britain, and that 
right shall not be taken away save by sentence of an ordinary court 
of justice. 

“(d) That the press shall be free and that no licence or sectuity 
shall be demanded on the registration of a press ot a newspaper. 

“(e) That the corporal punishment shall not be inflicted on any 
Indian subject of His Majesty, save under the conditions applying 
equally to all other British subjects.” 

After setting forth these fundamental rights, a fifth resolution 
was passed concerning the reform proposals as they stood in the 
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Montagu-Chelmsford Report: “That this Congress appreciates the 
earnest attempt on the part of the Right Honourable the Secretary 
of State and His Excellency the Viceroy to inaugurate a system of 
responsible government in India, but while it recognizes that some of 
the proposals constitute an advance on the present conditions in 
some directions, it is of opinion that the proposals as a whole are 
disappointing and unsatisfactory.” 

The Congress was of opinion that simultaneous advance was 
indispensable both in the provinces and at the centre. It proposed 
drastic alterations in the control exercised by Parliament through the 
Secretary of State. Fiscal autonomy was demanded as an inherent 
right of the Indian people, and in the Central Indian Legislature the 
Council of State was to be abolished, as also the India Council in 
London. The idea underlying the proposals was to make the new 
constitution as democratic as possible. 

The special session, which looked at one time like leading to a 
schism on the question of reforms, passed off smoothly. The reso- 
lution on the reform scheme was moved by Pandit Malaviya in a 
masterly speech. Tilak, Fazlul Huq and M. R. Jayakar spoke very 
enthusiastically for the resolution. Mrs. Besant wound up the 
discussion amidst cheers and applause. 

The Moderates who refused to attend the Bombay session held a 
conference of their own in the same city on November i, under the 
presidentship of Surendranath Baneijea. It was styled the “All-India 
Conference of the Moderate Party” which became the nucleus of 
the National Liberal Federation of India. 

The popularity of the Congress was so great that the Moderates 
had to proclaim that their new organization was in continuation of 
the Congress tradition. C. Y. Chintamani said : “Those who may 
criticize and taunt us for having stayed away from the Special Con- 
gress, well may be asked whether we are faithful or we are wanting 
in fidelity to the traditions and the policy of the Congress when we 
are here with a senior president of the Congress as chairman of 
the reception committee, when the proposition before you has 
been moved by another ex-president, and supported by a third 
ex-president of the Congress.” 

Surendranath Baneijea remarked that “the Congress in the 
hands of its latest masters, had ceased to be representative of the 
sentiments and principles before which national rivalries disappear.” 
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The Moderates’ conference passed a resolution welcoming “the 
reform proposals of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy of India 
as constituting an advance on present conditions both as regards 
the Government of India and the provincial governments and also 
a real and substantial step towards the progressive realization of 
‘responsible government’ in the provinces.” 

The Moderates suggested some minor changes to the proposals 
and appointed a committee to elect a deputation to proceed to 
England in order to urge on British statesmen and the British public 
“the wisdom and necessity of supporting the Montagu-Ghelmsford 
reform scheme.” 

Tilak and Mrs. Besant had decided to send their own Home Rule 
deputations to England to cotmter anti-India propaganda. Within 
a short period of three weeks Tilak delivered lectures at about thirty 
places and collected Rs. 150,000 for the deputation. He travelled 
one thousand miles by car and an equal distance by railway. He 
always preferred to have small contributions from many to a big 
donation from one rich man: “I should like to have sixty-four pice 
from as many persons instead of one rupee from one.” At the age 
of sixty-one he did not hesitate to undertake a long and busy tour 
through the dangerous seas when the war was on. In the first week 
of April he and his colleagues were to start on their mission to 
England, but their passports were cancelled on instructions from 
the War Cabinet. 

In the meanwhile Tilak’s defamation suit against Sir Valentine 
Chirol was hanging fire; finding that it could not reasonably be 
postponed, the Government permitted him to proceed to England. 
He was, however, gagged and was required to give a pledge that he 
would not address meetings while in England. 

Tilak left for England in August. The first thing he did there 
was to get his undertaking to remain silent cancelled. He, however, 
did not appear on the public platform for some time, as he did not 
want to prejudice his case in the court against GhiroL He, however, 
started reorganizing the British Congress Committee and the manage- 
ment of India, He cultivated the fidendship of Labour leaders. The 
confidence they placed in him and the Ck>ngre^ deputation was 
so great that they agreed to move in Parliament amendmaits to 
the Government of India Bill, in spite of Mrs. Besant’s best endea- 
vours to dissuade them from so doing, Tilak did his best to educate 
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the British public through his speeches and writings. In the general 
election of 1918, he was busy drawing the attention of the British 
people to the problems of India. 

The Government feared and hated Tilak. They tried to paint him 
black. The Sedition Committee Report appeared within a week of the 
Montagu-Ghelmsford Report. A commission had been appointed 
by the Government of India to investigate the question of sedition 
and was presided over by Mr. Justice Rowlatt. The recommendations 
contained proposals for imprisoning and interning revolutionary- 
suspects on the order of a judicial board without open trial. Tilak was 
given a very prominent place in the report and his activities were 
shown to foster and encourage revolutionary activities. 

Contrary to the expectations of the Government, Tilak’s popular- 
ity increased. While on his way to England, he was elected president 
of the forthcoming Congress. In his absence, the Congress was held at 
Delhi in December, with Pandit Malaviya as the president. 

The Delhi session revealed a more resolute spirit and a new 
determination. Its departure from the traditional effusive “loyalty 
resolutions” was significant of a change in the Congress mentality. 

One of the first resolutions was on the Rowlatt Report. “The 
recommendation of the Rowlatt Committee if given effect to will 
interfere with the fundamental rights of the Indian people.” 

The resolution on self-determination was a new departure in the 
history of the Congress. It said : 

“In view of the pronouncements of President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd 
George, and other statesmen, that to ensure the future peace of the 
world, the principle of self-determination should be applied to aU 
progressive nations, this Congress claims the recognition of India by 
the British Parliament and by the Peace Conference as one of the 
progressive nations to whom the principle of self-determination 
should be applied. 

“As a practical apphcation of the principle in India, the first step 
should be the removal of the hindrance to free discussion, and, there- 
fore, the immediate repeal of all laws, regulations, and ordinances 
restricting the free discussion of political questions ; and further, the 
abolition of the laws, regulations and ordinances which confer on the 
executive the power to arrest, detain, extern or imprison any British 
subject in India outside the process of ordinary civil or criminal and 
the assimilation of the law of sedition to that of England, and finally 
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the passing of an act of Parliament which will establish at an early 
date complete responsible government in India. And when complete 
responsible government shall be thus established, the final authority 
in all internal afiairs shall be the supreme legislative assembly as 
voicing the will of the Indian nation.’’ 

In order to make this good, the Congress urged : “India should be 
represented by an elected representative, or representatives, to the 
same extent as the self-governing dominions at any conference that 
may be held to deliberate on or settle the terms of peace or reconstruc- 
tion, In view of the shortness of time, and in anticipation of 
request being acceded to by His Majesty’s Government, this 
Congress elects, as its representatives Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, M. K. Gandhi and Syed Hasan Imam.” 

The absence of Tilak and Gandhi at the Delhi session of the 
Congress was deeply felt. Tilak was busy fighting his case against 
Sir Valentine Chirol, and Gandhi was bed-ridden. 



Emergence Of Gandhi 

1919 

The cession of hostilities in Europe did not lead to peace. It was 
a struggle of one imperialism against another to capture markets 
and dominate the world. The promises of self-determination were 
empty words. The conflict between the oppressor and the oppressed 
deepened. The real nature of imperialism revealed itself when 
Britain, America, France and Japan sent their armies to crush the 
infant Soviet state. 

Britain with her far-flung colonies was faced with revolts unpre- 
cedented in its history. Ireland under the lead of Sinn Fein gave a 
tough fight. There was a revolt in Egypt. The covetous arms of 
Britain stretched as far as China, and there was trouble too. 

The year 1919 was one of the most fateful years in the history of 
India. All sections of the people were ready for action. The peasants 
were suffering acutely from the rise in prices. Industrial workers 
were resentful at the appalling conditions under which they had to 
labour and the beginning of the year saw an unprecedented out- 
break of strikes. Muslims were angry with the treatment meted 
out by Britain to the defeated Caliph, and the extremist element in 
the Congress was resentful of broken promises. 

The Government of India, realizing their unpopularity, tried to 
gag the voice of revolt. The notorious Rowlatt Bills made their 
appearance in February 1919. One was a temporary measure, 
intended to deal with the situation arising from the expiry of the 
Defence of India Rules. The second bill was meant to make a 
permanent change in the criminal law of the land. The possession 
of a seditious document, with mere intention to publish or circulate 
it, was to be made punishable with imprisonment. 

The bills were introduced in the Imperial Legislative Council on 
February 6. The recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee’s 
report, which Gandhi happened to read while he was convalescing 
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ia Ahmedabad, startled him. He first mentioned his apprehensions 
to Vallabhbhai Patel. “What can we do?” VaUabhbhai asked. 
Gandhi said : “If even a handful of men can be found to sign the 
pledge of resistance, and the proposed measure is passed into law 
in defiance of it, we ought to offer satyagraha at once. If I was not 
laid up like this, I should give battle against it aU alone, and expect 


others to follow suit.” 

Soon after a small conference consisting of Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Mrs. Naidu, B. G. Homiman, Umar Sobani, Shankarlal Banker and 
Anasuyabehn was held at Satyagraha Ashram. A satyagraha pledge 
was drafted by Gandhi and was signed on February 24 by all 
present. The pledge said : 

“Being conscientiously of opinion that the bills known as the 
Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill No. I of 1919 and the 
Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) Bill No. II of 1919 are unjust, 
subversive of the principles of liberty and justice and destructive of 
the elementary rights of individuals on which the safety of the com- 
munity as a whole and the state itself is based, we solemnly afi&nn 
that in the event of these bills becoming law and until they are 
withdrawn, we shall refuse civiBy to obey these laws and such other 
laws as a committee, to be hereafter appointed, may think fit, and 
we further affirm that in this struggle, we will faithfully follow truth 
and refirain from violence to life, person or property.” 

Gandhi described the bills as "an unmistakable symptom of a 
deep-seated disease in the governing body”. He strongly felt that no 
self-respecting people should submit to them. Commenting on the 

satyagraha pledge, Gandhi wrote : . , r 

“The step taken is probably the most momentous in the history 01 
India. I give my assurance that it has not been hasffly t^en. 
Personally I have passed many sleepless nights over it I have 
endeavoured duly to appreciate the Government’s j^tion, but i 
have been unable to find justification for the extraordm^ bills. 1 
have read the Rowlatt Committee’s report. I have gone through its 
narrative with admiration. Its reading has driven me to conclusion 
just the opposite of the committee’s. I should conclude firom the 
report that secret violence is confined to isolated an^ery small parts 
of India, and to a microscopic body of people. The ° 

such men is truly a danger to society. But the passmg o ^ > 

designed to affect the whole of India and its people and armmg the 
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Government with powers out of all proportion to the situation 
sought to be dealt with, is a greater danger. The committee utterly 
ignores the historical fact that the millions in India are by nature 
the gentlest on earth. 

''Now look at the setting of the bills. Their introduction is accom- 
panied by certain assurances given by the Viceroy regarding the 
civil service and the British commercial interests. Many of us are 
filled with the greatest misgivings about the Viceregal utterance. I 
frankly confess I do not understand its full scope and intention. If it 
means that the civil service and the British commercial interests are 
to be held superior to those of India and its political and commercial 
requirements, no Indian can accept the doctrine. It can but end in a 
fratricidal struggle within the empire. 

"The reforms may or may not come. The need of the moment is a 
proper and just understanding upon this vital issue. No tinkering 
with it will produce real satisfaction. Let the great civil service 
corporation understand that it can remain in India only as its 
trustee and servant, not in name, but in deed, and let the British 
commercial houses understand that they can remain in India only 
to supplement her requirements and not to destroy indigenous art, 
trade and manufacture, and you have two measures to replace the 
Rowlatt Bills. 

"They, I promise, will quite successfully deal with any conspiracy 
against the state. Sir George Lowndes simply added fuel to the fire 
when he flouted public opinion. He has forgotten his Indian history 
or he would have known that the Government he represents has 
before now surrendered its own considered opinion to the force of 
pubhc opinion. 

"It will be now easy to see why I consider the bills to be an unmis- 
takable symptom of a deep-seated disease in the governing body. It 
needs, therefore, to be drastically treated. Subterranean violence will 
be the remedy applied by impetuous, hot-headed youths who 
will have grown impatient of the spirit underlying the bills and the 
circumstances attending their introduction. The bills must intensify 
hatred and ill will against the state, of which the deeds of violence are 
undoubtedly an evidence. The Indian covenanters, by their deter- 
mination to undergo every form of suffering, make an irresistible 
appeal to the Government, towards which they bear no ill will, and 
provide to the believers in the efficacy of violence, as a means of 
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securing redress of grievances, with an infallible remedy, and withal a 
remedy that blesses those that use it and also those against whom it is 
used. If the covenanters know the use of this remedy, I fear no ill 
from it. I have no business to doubt their ability. They must ascer- 
tain whether the disease is sufficiently great to justify the strong 
remedy and whether all milder ones have been tried. They have con- 
vinced themselves that the disease is serious enough, and that milder 
measures have utterly failed. The rest Ues in the lap of the gods.” 

To inaugurate the new movement Gandhi started a Satyagraha 
Sabha in Bombay, consisting of Mrs. Naidu, Homiman, Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas, L. R. Tairsee, Shankarlal Banker, VaUabhbhai Patel 
and many others. The work of getting signatories to the pledge 
proceeded very briskly, as many as 1,200 persons enlisting their 
names within a fortnight. Enthusiastic meetings began to be held 
everywhere. The pledge was signed by a large number of people and 


bulletins were issued regularly. ^ i • j . 

The statement issued by the Satyagraha Sabha in March smd : 
“The committee contemplated by the satyagraha pledge has advised 
that for the time being laws regarding prohibited hterature and 
registration of newspapers may be civilly disobeyed. 

“With reference to prohibited literature the committM has selected 
the following prohibited works for dissemination: Hind Sw^aj ^ 
M K Gandhi: S arvodaya or Universal Dawn by M. K. G andhi^eing 
a paraphrase of Unto nisJ,^r)jJF^ory of ^ SatjajralBMM- f- 
G^dhi (being a paraphrase_gffie^i)f/'CTrg 

Plato') ; The Life and Address oj Mustafa Kemal ^asha (Prmted at the 

International Printing Press, Phoenix). 

“In makirig this selection, the committee has been guided y 
foUowing considerations : ( i) To cause as Uttle distmbance ® 

among the governors and the governed; (2) Until satyagr^ hav 
Tom^e se Joned, disciplined and capable of handhng ^c^te^ 
organized movements, to select such laws only as can Y 

LLduaUy; ( 3 ) To solect. as a fa. step, I-- 'X.fa “ 
popular disapproval and that from the satyagraha smdpoint are 

TL. opeS^o attack. (,) To sdoc. la^ 

constitute an education for the people, showmg them a clear way out 
STe difficulties fa, tie iu fa patit of hon=, ^ 

publicwork; (5) 

Ld pamphlets as are not inconsistent with satyagraha, and wtacn 
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are, therefore, of a clean type and which do not, either directly or 
indirectly, approve of or encourage violence.” 

Gandhi now occupied a prominent position in public life. The issue 
of the forthcoming reforms receded in the background and the 
Rowlatt Bills became the target of criticism. 

While on the one hand the agitation against the Rowlatt Com- 
mittee’s report gathered volume and intensity, on the other, the 
Government grew more and more determined to give effect to its 
recommendations. In March the Criminal Law(Emergency Powers) 
Bill was passed, in spite of the united opposition of all elected Indian 
members. Its repressive nature and sinister provisions were forcibly 
denounced by Jinnah in a speech supporting amendment moved 
in the council by Vithalbhai Patel to the effect that “consideration of 
the bills be deferred till six months have elapsed — after the expiry of 
the term of office of this Legislative Council”. In a spirited speech 
Srinivasa Sastri commented : “A bad law once passed is not always 
used against the bad. In times of panic, to which all alien govern- 
ments are unfortunately far too liable, I have known governments to 
lose their heads. The possession in the hands of the executive of powers 
of this drastic nature will not hurt only the wicked ; and there will be 
such a lowering of spirit that all talk of responsible government will 
be mere mockery. You may enlarge the councils but the men that 
fill the councils will be toadies, timid men, and the bureaucracy will 
reign unchecked under the outward forms of a democratic govern- 
ment.” But neither the earnestness of Sastri, nor the eloquence of 
Baneijea, nor the merciless logic of Jinnah was of any avail. 

Gandhi attended the proceedings of India’s central legislature for 
the first and last time on the occasion of the debate on this bill. From 
the gallery he saw Lord Chelmsford listen to the eloquent words of 
Sastri. Gandhi had interviewed the Viceroy to dissuade him from 
forcing the obnoxious bills through the legislature. Many political 
leaders were present in Delhi to influence the Government to desist 
from taking steps which would wound the self-respect of the nation 
as a whole. But it was useless. 

Bill No. II had not yet been gazetted as an act. Gandhi was in 
weak condition, but he decided to take a long journey when he 
received an invitation from Madras. Though the invitation came over 
the signature of Kasturi Ranga lyanger, the man behind the move 
was G. Rajagopalachari who had recently left Salem to settle down 
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to legal practice in Madras, to take a more active part in public life. 
Gandhi accompanied by MahadevDesai went to Madras and stayed 
with Rajagopalachari. 

They daily discussed plans for the fight against the Govemmentj 
but beyond the holding of meetings Gandhi could not then think of 
any other programme. ‘T felt myself at a loss to discover how to offer 
civil disobedience against the Rowlatt Bill if it was finally passed into 
law. One could disobey it, if the Grovemment gave the opportunity 
for it. Failing that, could we civilly disobey other laws? And if so, 
where was the line to be drawn?’’ 

Kasturi Ranga lyanger called together a small conference of lead- 
ers to thrash out a plan. Vijayaraghavachari suggested that Gandhi 
should draw up a comprehensive manual of the science of satyagraha. 
Gandhi felt the task to be beyond his capacity, and he confessed as 
much to him. 

While these consultations were still going on, the Bill No. II had 
been published as an act on March 18. That night Gandhi fell asleep 
while thinking over the question. Towards the small hours of the 
morning he awoke somewhat earlier than usual. He was still in the 
twilight condition between sleep and consciousness, then suddenly an 
idea broke upon him. In the early morning he unfolded his plan to 
Rajagopalachari : 

“The idea came to me last night in a dream, that we should call 
upon the country to observe a general hartaL Satyagraha is a process 
of self-purification, and ours is a sacred fight, and it seems to me to be 
in the fitness of things that it should be commenced with an act of 
self-purification. Let all the people of India, therefore, suspend their 
business on that day and observe the day as one for fasting and prayer. 
The Musalmans may not fast for more than one day ; so the duration 
of the fast should be twenty-four hours. It is very difficult to say 
whether all the provinces would respond to this appeal of ours or not, 
but I feel fairly sure of Bombay, Madras, Bihar and Sind. I t h i n k we 
should have every reason to feel satisfied even if all these places 
observe the hartal fittingly.” 

On the previous day Gandhi had addressed a large meeting on tl^ 
Madras beach. He spoke a few words sitting in the chair as he had 
been advised by his doctors not to exert him self with his weak hearL 
Before calling upon Mahadev Desai to read the speech, Gandhi said 
to the eager audience : 
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“Beware before you sign the pledge. But if you do, you will see to 
it that you shall never undo the pledge you have signed. May God 
help you and me in carrying out the pledge.’’ 

The written speech was then read out by Mahadev Desai : 

“I regret that owing to heart weakness I am unable to speak to you 
personally. You have attended many meetings, but those that 
you have been attending of late are different from the others in 
that at the meetings to which I have referred some immediate tangi- 
ble action, some immediate definite sacrifice has been demanded of 
you for the purpose of averting a serious calamity that has overtaken 
us in the shape of what are known as the Rowlatt Bills. One of them, 
Bill No. I, has undergone material alterations and its further 
consideration has been postponed. In spite of the alteration, it is 
mischievous enough to demand opposition. Bill No. II has probably 
at this very moment been finally passed by that council, for in 
reality you can hardly call the bill as having been passed by that 
august body when all its non-official members unanimously and in 
strong language opposed it. The bills require to be resisted not only 
because they are in themselves bad, but because the Government 
who are responsible for their introduction have seen fit practically to 
ignore public opinion and some of its members have made it a boast 
that they can so ignore that opinion. So far it is common cause bet- 
ween the different schools of thought in the country. I have after 
much prayerful consideration, and after very careful examination 
of the Government’s standpoint, pledged myself to offer satyagraha 
against these bills, and invited all men and women who think 
and feel with me to do likewise. Some of our countrymen, including 
those who are among the best of the leaders, have uttered a note of 
warning, and even gone so far as to say that this satyagraha move- 
ment is against the best interests of the country. I have naturally the 
highest regard for them and their opinion. I have worked under some 
of them. I was a babe when Sir Dinsha Wacha and Surendranath 
Baneijea were among the accepted leaders of public opinion in 
India. Mr. Sastri is a politician who has dedicated his all to the 
country’s cause. His sincerity, his probity are all his own. He will 
yield to no one in the love of the country. There is a sacred and indis- 
soluble tie binding me to him. My upbringing draws me to the signa- 
tories of the two manifestoes. It is not, therefore, without the greatest 
grief and much searching of heart that I have to place myself in 
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opposition to their wishes. But there are times when you have to obey 
a call which is the highest of all, the voice of conscience, even though 
such obedience may cost many a bitter tear, nay even more, separa- 
tion from friends, from family, from the state to which you may 
belong, from all that you have held as dear as life itself. For this 
obedience is the law of our being. I have no further and other defence 
to offer for my conduct. My regard for the signatories to the mani- 
festo remains undiminished, and my faith in the efficiency of satya- 
graha is so great that I feel that if those who have taken the pledge 
will be true to it we shall be able to show to them that they will find 
when we have come to the end of this struggle that there was no 
cause for alarm or misgivings. There is, I know, resentment felt even 
by some satyagrahis over the manifestoes. I would warn satyagrahis 
that such resentment is against the spirit of satyagraha. I would per- 
sonally welcome an honest expression of difference of opinion from 
any quarter and more so from friends because it puts us on our guard. , 

^^There is much recrimination, innuendo and insinuation in our 
public life, and if the satyagraha movement purges it this grave 
defect as it ought to, it will be a very desirable by-product. I wish 
further to suggest to satyagrahis that any resentment of the two 
manifestoes would be but a sign of weakness on our part. Every move- 
ment, and satyagraha most of all, must depend upon its own inherent 
strength, but not upon the weakness or silence of its critics. 

“Let us, therefore, see wherein lies the strength of satyagraha. As 
the name implies it is in an insistence on truth which dynamically 
expressed means love ; and by the law of love we are required not 
to return hatred for hatred, violence for violence, but to return good 
for evil. As Sarojini Devi told you yesterday, the strengdi lies in a 
definite recognition of the true religious spirit and the action ccotcs- 
ponding to it, and when once you introduce the religious element in 
politics, you revolutionize the whole of your political outlo<A. You 
achieve reform then not by imposing suffering on those who resist 
it, but by taking the suffering upon yourselves and so in this move- 
ment we hope by the intensity of our sufierings to affect and alter 
the Government’s resolution not to withdraw these objectionable 
bills. It has, however, been suggested that the Government wiU 
leave the handfril of satyagrahis complelely akme and not make 
martyrs of them. But there is here, in my humble opinion, bad 
logic and an unwarranted assun^jtikm of feet. If satyagrahis are left 
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alone, they have won a complete victory, because they will have 
succeeded in disregarding the Rowlatt Bills and even other laws of 
the country, and in having thus shown that a civil disobedience of a 
Government is held perfectly harmless. I regard the statement as 
an unwarranted assumption of fact, because it contemplates the 
restriction of the movement .only to a handful of men and women. 
My experience of satyagraha leads me to believe that it is such 
a potent force that once set in motion it ever spreads, till at last it 
becomes a dominant factor in the community in which it is brought 
into play; if it so spreads, no government can neglect it. Either 
it must yield to it or imprison the workers in the movement. But I 
have no desire to argue. As the EngHsh proverb says, the proof of the 
pudding lies in the eating. The movement for better or for worse has 
been launched. We shall be judged not by our words, but solely by 
our deeds. It is, therefore, not enough that we sign the pledge. Our 
signing it is but an earnest of our determination to act up to it, and 
if all who sign the pledge act according to it, I make bold to promise 
that we shaU bring about the withdrawal of the bills and neither the 
Government nor our critics will have a word to say against us. The 
cause is great, the remedy is equally great ; let us prove worthy of 
them both.” 

On March 23 Gandhi called upon the people of India, men and 
women, to mobilize in thousands and convince the Government of 
what they were to expect in the near future : 

“ Satyagraha, as I have endeavoured to explain at several meet- 
ings, is essentially religious movement. It is a process of purification 
and penance. It seeks to secure reforms or redress of grievances by 
self-suffering. I, therefore, venture to suggest that the second Sunday 
after the publication of the Viceregal assent to Bill No. II of 1919 
may be observed as a day of humiliation and prayer. As there must 
be an effective public demonstration in keeping with the character 
of the observance, I beg to advise as follows : 

“i. A twenty-four hours’ fast, counting from the last meal on 
the preceding night, should be observed by all the adults, unless 
prevented from so doing by consideration of religion or health. The 
fast is not to be regarded, in any shape or form, in the nature of a 
hunger-strike, or as designed to put zmy pressure upon the Govern- 
ment. It is to be regarded, for aU satyagrahis, as the necessary 
discipline to fit them for civil disobedience, contemplated in their 
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pledge, and for all others, as some slight token of the intensity of 
their wounded feelings. 

*'2. All work, except such as may be necessary in the public 
interest, should be suspended for the day. Markets and other busi- 
ness places should be closed. Employees who are required to work 
even on Sunday may only suspend work after obtaining previous 
leave from their employers. 

“I do not hesitate to recommend these two suggestions for adoption 
by public servants. For though it is imquestionably the right thing 
for them not to take part in political discussion and gatherings, in 
my opinion, they have an undoubted right to express, upon the vital 
matters, their feelings in the very limited manner herein suggested. 

‘^3. Public meetings should be held on that day in aU parts of 
India, not excluding villages, at which resolutions praying for the 
withdrawal of the two measures should be passed. 

If my advice is deemed worthy of acceptance, the responsibility 
will lie, in the first instance, on the various satyagraha associations 
for undertaking the necessary work of organization, but all other 
associations will, I hope, join hands in making this demonstration a 
complete success.” 

The date of the hartal was originally fixed for March 30, but was 
subsequently changed to April 6. 

To prepare the ground for the hartal in South India, Gandhi 
addressed meetings in Tanjore on March 24, in Trichinopoly on the 
" 30th. He was hardly able to read his speeches, his heart was weakj 
but his moral indignation against the Black Bill impelled him to 
spread the message of revolt: ^""I have no doubt that what was 
possible for Valliamma, Nagappan, Narayanswamy and Ahmed 
Mahomed is possible for every one of you today. I ask you in the 
name of these satyagrahis to follow in their footsteps, sign the 
satyagraha pledge and repeal the legislation.” 

A week before April 6, Delhi, mistaking the date, had observed 
hartal on the previous Sunday, March 30. Swami Shraddhanand, 
the great leader of the Arya Samaj, addressed a huge audience in 
the famous Jumma Masjid of Delhi. The p)ofice and the mihtary 
tried to disperse a mammoth procession and shot at it, killing some 
people. Swami Shraddhanand, tall and stately in his sanyasin*s garb, 
faced with hared chest the bayonets of the Guiihas in the Chan d ni 
Ghowk. India was thrilled by the incident. 
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After these happenings, Gandhi was called to Delhi by the local 
leaders. He agreed to proceed there after the hartal of April 6. He 
reached Bombay on April 3, having received a wire from Banker 
to be present there for the inauguration of satyagraha. 

On the morning of April 6 the citizens of Bombay with Gandhi in 
their midst flocked in their thousands to Chowpati for a bath in the 
sea, after which they moved slowly in an impressive procession. The 
procession included women and children in large numbers. 

During the day Gandhi made several speeches and he referred 
poignantly to the Delhi incident; “It was a remarkable incident 
that the people were sufficiently firm and self-possessed to hold a 
mass meeting of 40,000 after the shooting incidents, and it covered 
the Delhi people with glory. I have always emphasized that the 
people who took part in the struggle against the Rowlatt Act will be 
self-possessed and peaceful, but I have never said that the people 
will not have to suffer. To the satyagrahis such suffering must be 
welcome. Swami Shraddhanand has wired to me saying that four 
Muslims and five Hindus have so far died, and that about twenty 
people were missing and thirteen persons were in the hospital, being 
badly wounded. For satyagrahis it was not a bad beginning. No’ 
country had ever risen, no nation had ever been made, without an 
experiment of self-sacrifice.” 

The hartal in Bombay was a complete success. Full preparation 
had been made for starting the movement. It was decided that civil 
disobedience might be offered in respect of such laws only as easily 
lent themselves to being disobeyed by the masses. Gandhi suggested 
the sale of proscribed literature. Gandhi’s Hind Swaraj and Sarvodaya, 
which had been already proscribed, were handy for this purpose. 

Gandhi and Mrs. Naidu went out in cars to sell the books. All 
the copies were soon sold out. People willingly paid more than the 
published price of the book which was four annas. As high as Rs. 50 
were paid to Gandhi for one copy. The intending purchasers were 
told that they were liable to be arrested and imprisoned for possess- 
ing the proscribed literature. But they had shed all fear of jail-going. 
The proceeds of the sale were utilized for furthering the civil 
disobedience campaign. 

An unregistered weekly, Satyagraha, edited by Mohandas Karam- 
chand Gandhi, was published every Monday at 10 a.m. and sold for 
one pice. In the first issue appearing on April 7, Gandhi wrote; 
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“Regarding the civil breach of the law governing the publication of 
newspapers j the idea is to publish in every satyagraha centre a 
written newspaper without registering it. It need not occupy more 
than one side of half a foolscap. When such a newspaper is edited 
it will be found how difficult it is to fill up half a sheet. It is a 
well-known fact that a vast majority of newspapers contain much 
padding. Further, it cannot be denied that newspaper articles 
written under the terror of the very strict newspaper law have a 
double meaning. A satyagrahi for whom punishments provided by 
law have lost aU terror can give only in an unregistered newspaper 
his thoughts and opinion unhampered by any other consideration 
than that of his own conscience. His newspaper, therefore, if other- 
wise well edited, can become a most powerful vehicle for transmitting 
pure ideas in a concise manner, and there need be no fear of inability 
to circulate a handwritten newspaper; for it will be the duty of 
those who may receive the first copies to re-copy till at last the 
process of multiplication is made to cover, if necessary, the whole of 
the masses of India, and it must not be forgotten that we have in 
India the tradition of imparting instruction by oral teaching.” 

Regarding the distribution, Gandhi added: “Satyagrahis should, 
so far as possible, write their names and addresses as sellers so that 
they may be traced easily when wanted by the Government for 
prosecution. Naturally, there can be no question of secret sale of this 
literature. At the same time, there should be no forwardness either 
in distributing it. It is open to satyagrahis to form small groups of 
men and women to whom they may read this class of literature. 
The object in selecting prohibited literature is not merely to commit 
civil breach of the law regarding it, but it is also to supply people 
with clean literature of a high moral value. It is expected that the 
Government will confiscate such literature. Satyagrahis have to be 
as independent of finance as possible. When, therefore, copies are 
confiscated, satyagrahis are requested to make copies of prohibited 
literature themselves or by securing the assistance of willing friends 
and to make use of it until it is confiscated by giving readings to the 
people from it. It is stated that such readings would amount to 
dissemination of prohibited literature. When all the copies are 
exhausted by dissemination or confiscation, satyagrahis may continue 
civil disobedience by writing out and distributing extracts from 
accessible books.” 
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On April 7 Gandhi accompanied by Mahadev Desai started for 
Delhi and Amritsar. On reaching Mathura on the 8th Gandhi first 
heard echoes about his probable arrest. Before the train had reached 
Palwal, a way-side railway station in the Punjab, Gandhi was served 
with a written order to the effect that he was prohibited from enter- 
ing the boundary of the Punjab, as his presence there was “likely to 
result in a disturbance of peace”. He was asked by the police to get 
down from the train. Gandhi refused to do so saying, “I want to go to 
the Punjab in response to a pressing invitation, not to foment unrest 
but to allay it.” 

At Palwal, on April 10, Gandhi was taken out of the train and put 
under police custody. Shortly he was made to enter a third-class 
carriage of a train coming from Delhi, a police party accompanying. 
On reaching Mathura he was taken to the police barracks. Early at 
four the next morning he was woke up and put in a goods train that 
was going towards Bombay. At noon he was again made to get down 
at Sawai Madhopur. Mr. Bowring, inspector of police, who arrived 
by the mail train from Lahore^ now took charge of Gandhi. He was 
put in a first-class compartment and was requested by the officer to 
return to Bombay and not to cross the frontier of the Punjab. Gandhi 
said that he was not prepared of his own accord to go back to 
Bombay. At Surat Gandhi was made over to the charge of another 
police officer. “You are now firee,” the officer told him when the 
train reached Bombay on April 1 1. 

Gandhi’s message, conveyed by Mahadev Desai, said: “It is a 
matter of the highest satisfaction to me, as I hope to you, that I have 
received an order from the Punjab Government not to enter that 
province and another from the Delhi Government not to enter Delhi, 
while an order of the Government of India has been served on me 
immediately later which restricts me to Bombay. I had no hesitation 
in saying to the officer, who served the order on me, that I was bound 
in virtue of the pledge to disregard it, which I have done, and I shall 
presently find myself a free man, my body being taken by them in 
their custody. It was galling to me to remain free whilst the Rowlatt 
legislation disfigured the statute book. My arrest makes me free. It 
now remains for you to do your duty, which is clearly stated in the 
satyagraha pledge. Follow it, and you will find it will be your Kama- 
dhenu. I hope there will be no resentment about my arrest. I have 
received what I was seeking, either withdrawal of the Rowlatt legisla- 
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tion or imprisonment. A departure from truth by a hair’s breadth, 
or violence committed against anybody, whether an Englishman or 
Indian, will surely damn great cause the satyagrahis are handling. I 
hope the Hindu-Muslim unity, which seems now to have taken firm 
hold of the people, will become a reality, and I feel convinced that it 
will only be a reality if the suggestions I have ventured to make in my 
communication to the press are carried out. The responsibility of the 
Hindus in the matter is greater than that of Muslims, they being in a 
minority, and I hope they will discharge their responsibility' in the 
maimer worthy of their country. I have also made certain suggestions 
regarding the proposal of the swadeshi vow. Now I commend them 
to your serious attention and you will find that as your ideas of 
satyagraha become matured, the Hindu-Muslim unity is but a part 
of satyagraha. Finally it is my firm belief that we shall obtain salva- 
tion only through suffering and not by reforms dropping on us from 
England, no matter how unstintingly they might be granted. The 
English are a great nation, but the weaker also go to the wall if they 
come in contact with them. When they are themselves courageous, 
— they have borne sufferings and they only respond to courage 
and sufferings — ^partnership with them is only possible after we 
have developed an mdomitable courage and a faculty for unlimited 
suffering. There is a fundamental difference between their civiliza- 
tion and ours. They believe in the doctrine of violence or brute force 
as final arbiter. My reading of our civilization is that we are expected 
to believe in soul force or moral force as the final arbiter and this is 
satyagraha. We are groaning under sufferings which we would avoid 
if we could, because we have swerved from the path laid down for us 
by our ancient civilization. I hope that the Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Parsis, Christians, Jews and all who are bom in India or who made 
India their land of adoption will fully participate in these national 
observances, and I hope too that women will take therein as full a 
share as men.’’ 

The news of Gandhi’s arrest had incensed the people. Scarcely had 
he reached Bombay, when Umar Sobani and Anasuyabehn contacted 
Gandhi and asked him to motor to Pyd h u m at once, as an outbreak 
was apprehended every minute there. On seeing Gan d h i the people 
went mad with joy. A procession was immediately formed, and the 
sky was rent with shouts of ^'Bande Mataram” and ‘^AUah-O-Akbar « 
As the procession emerged out of Abdul Rahaman Street and was 
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about to proceed towards the Crawford Market, it suddenly found 
itself confronted by a body of mounted police, who had arrived there 
to prevent it from proceeding further in the direction of the Fort. The 
crowd was densely packed. The officer in charge of the mounted 
police gave the order to disperse the crowd, and at once the mounted 
party charged upon it brandishing their lances as they went. The 
ranks of the people were soon broken, and they were thrown into 
utter confusion. Some got trampled under foot, others were badly 
mauled and crushed. The lancers blindly cut their way through the 
crowd. The horsemen and’ the people were mixed together in mad 
confusion. 

Gandhi’s car was allowed to proceed. He went to Commissioner 
Griffith’s office to complain about the conduct of the police. The 
officer defended the police action saying, “I have no doubt about 
your intentions, but the people will not understand them.” They 
argued at length. Ultimately the commissioner said, “But suppose 
you were convinced that your teaching had been lost on the people, 
what would you do?” Gandhi replied, “I should suspend civil dis- 
obedience if I were so convinced.” 

Here another officer interrupted and said : “Do you know what is 
happening in Ahmedabad and what has happened in Amritsar? 
People have everywhere gone nearly mad. The telegraph wires 
have been cut in some places. I put it to you that the responsibility 
for all these disturbances lies on you.” 

Gandhi took leave of the police officers saying that he intended 
to address a meeting at Chowpati. On the historic sands Gandhi 
spoke to a large audience on the duty of non-violence and on the 
limitations of satyagraha : 

“I have not been able to understand the cause of so much 
excitement and disturbance that followed my detention. It is not 
satyagraha. It is worse than duragraha. Those who join satyagraha 
demonstrations were bound one and all to refrain at all hazard from 
violence, not to throw stones or in any way to injure anybody. 

In Bombay we have been throwing stones. We have obstructed 
tram-cars by putting obstacles in the way. This is not satyagraha. 
We have demanded the release of fifty men who had been arrested 
for deeds of violence. Our duty now is chiefly to get ourselves 
arrested. It is breach of religious duty to endeavoxir to secure the 
release of those who have committed deeds of violence. We are not. 
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therefore, justified on any grounds whatever in demanding the 
release of those who have been arrested. I have been asked whether 
a satyagrahi is responsible for the results that follow from that 
movement. I have replied that they are. I, therefore, suggest that 
if we cannot conduct this movement without the slightest violence 
firom our side^ the movement might have to be abandoned or it may 
be necessary to give it a different and still more restricted shape. It 
may be necessary to go even further. The time may come for me to 
offer satyagraha against ourselves. I would not deem it a disgrace 
that we die. I shall be pained to hear of the death of a sat^ngrahi, 
but I shall consider it to be the proper sacrifice given for the sake 
of struggle. But if those who are not satyagrahis, who shall not have 
joined the movement, who are even against the movement, received 
any injury at all, every satyagrahi will be responsible for that sinfii 
injury. My responsibility will be a million times heavier. I have 
embarked upon the struggle with a due sense of responsibility. 

“I have just heard that some English gentlemen have been injured 
Some may have even died from such injuries. If so, it would be ; 
great blot on satyagraha. For me, Englishmen too are our brethren 
We can have nothing against them and for scenes such as I hav 
described are simply unbearable, but I know how to offer satyagraha 
against ourselves. As against ourselves what kind of satyagraha can 
I offer? I do not see what penance I can offer excepting that it is 
for me to fast and, if need be, by so doing to give this body and 
thus prove the truth of satyagraha. I appeal to you to peacefully 
disperse and to refirain firom acts that may in any way bring disgrace 
upon the people of Bombay.’’ 

Events marched rapidly after the satyagraha day of April 6. 
There was great excitement in Ahmedabad. There were rumours of 
Anasuyabehn’s arrest, which led to serious clashes. The textile 
workers were fired at several times and military proclamation was 
issued on the morning of April 12. 

On April 13 Gandhi arrived in Ahmedabad and he was allowed 
to help in restoring order. He addressed a huge meeting of the 
citizens held near the ashram. He upbraided the people for their 
violence and declared a three days’ penitential fast for himself and 
appealed to them to observe a similar fast for a day: 

“Brothers, I mean to address myself mainly to you. Brothers, the 
events that have happened in course of the last few days have been 
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most disgraceful to Ahmedabad, and as all those things have hap- 
pened in my name I am ashamed of them, and those who have been 
responsible for them have thereby not honoured me but disgraced 
me. A rapier run through my body could hardly have pained me 
more. I have said times without number that satyagraha admits 
of no violence, no pillage, no incendiarism ; and still in the name of 
satyagraha we burnt down buildings, forcibly captured weapons, 
extorted money, stopped trains, cut off telegraph wires, killed 
innocent people, and plundered shops and private houses. If deeds 
such as these could save me from the prison-house or the scaffold, I 
should not hke to be so saved. I do wish to say in all earnestness 
that violence has not secured my discharge. A most brutal rumour 
was set afloat that Anasuyabehn was arrested. The crowds were 
infuriated all the more, and disturbance increased. You have thereby 
disgraced Anasuyabehn and under the cloak of her arrest heinous 
deeds have been done. 

“These deeds have not benefited the people in any way. They 
have done nothing but harm. The buildings burnt down were public 
property and they will naturally be rebuilt at our expense. The loss 
due to the shops remaining closed is also our loss. The terrorism 
prevailing in the city due to martial law is also the result of this 
violence. It has been said that many innocent lives have been lost as 
a result of the operation of martial law. If this is a fact, then for that 
too, the deeds described above are responsible. It will thus be seen 
that the events that have happened have done nothing but harm to 
us. Moreover, they have most seriously damaged the satyagraha 
movement. Had an entirely peaceful agitation followed my arrest, 
the Rowlatt Act would have been out or on the point of being out 
of the statute book today. It should not be a matter for surprise if 
the withdrawal of the act is now delayed. When I was released on 
Friday, my plan was to start for Delhi again on Saturday to seek 
re-arrest, and that would have been as accession of strength to the 
movement. Now, instead of going to Delhi, it remains to me to offer 
satyagraha against our own people, and as it is my determination 
to offer satyagraha even unto death for securing the withdrawal of 
the Rowlatt legislation, I think the occasion has arrived when I 
should offer satyagraha against ourselves for the violence that has 
occmrred. And I shall do so at the sacrifice of my body, so long as 
we do not keep perfect peace and cease from violence to person 
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and property. How can I seek imprisonment unl^ 1 have absolute 
confidence that we shall no longer be guilty of such errors? Those 
desirous of joining the satyagraha movement or of helping it must 
entirely abstain from violence. They may not resort to violence even 
on my being re-arrested or on some such events happening. English- 
men and women have been compelled to leave their homes and 
confine themselves to places of protection in Shahi Bag, because 
their trust in our harmlessness has received a rude shock. A little 
thinking should convince us that this is a matter of humiliation for 
us all. The sooner this state of things stops the better for us. They are 
our brethren and it is our duty to inspire them with the belief that 
their persons are as sacred to us as our own, and this is what we call 
abhayadan, the first requisite of true religion. Sat)ugraha without 
this is duragraha. 

“There are two distinct duties now before us. One is that we should 
firmly resolve upon refraining from all violence, and the other is that 
we should repent and do penance for our sins. So long as we do not 
repent and do not realize our errors and make an open confession of 
them, we shall not truly change our course. The first step is that those 
of us who have captured weapons should surrender them. To show 
that we are penitent, we will contribute each of us not less than 
eight annas towards helping the families of those who have been 
killed by our acts. Though no amount of money contribution can 
altogether undo the results of the furious deeds of the past few days, 
our contribution will be a slight token of our repentance. I hope and 
pray that no one will evade this contribution on the plea that he has 
had no part in those wicked acts. For, if such as those who were no 
party to these deeds had all courageously and bravely gone forward 
to put down lawlessness, the mob would have been checked in their 
career and would have immediately realized the wickedness of 
their doings. I venture to say that if instead of giving money to the 
mob out of fear we had rushed out to protect bui ld i n gs and to save 
the innocent without fear of death, we could have succeeded in so 
doing. Unless we have this sort of courage, mischief-makers will 
always try to intimidate us into participating in their misdeeds. Fear 
of death makes us devoid both of valour and religion. F or, want of 
valour is want of religious faith. And having done little to stop the 
violence we have been all participators in the sins that have been 
committed. And we ought, therefore, to contribute our mite as a 
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mark of our repentance. Each group can collect its own contributions 
and send them on to me through its collectors. I would also advise, if 
it is possible for you, to observe a twenty-four hours’ fast in slight 
expiation of these sins. This fast should be observed in private and 
there is no need for crowds to go to the bathing ghats. 

“I have thus far drawn attention to what appears to be your duty. 

I must now consider my own. My responsibility is a million times 
greater than yours. I have placed satyagraha before people for then- 
acceptance, and I have lived in your midst for four years. I have also 
given some contribution to the special service of Ahmedabad. Its 
citizens are not quite unfamiliar with my views. 

“It is alleged that I have -without proper consideration persuaded 
thousands to join the movement. That allegation is, I admit, true to a 
certain extent, but to a certain extent only. It is open to anybody to 
say that but for the satyagraha campaign there would not have been 
this -violence. For this I have already done a penance, to my mind an 
unendurable one, namely, that I have had to postpone my -visit to 
Delhi to seek re-<irrest and I have also been obliged to suggest a tem- 
porary restriction of satyagraha to a limited field. This has been 
more painful to me than a wound but this penance is not enough. 

I have decided to fast for three days, that is, seventy-two hours. 

I hope my fast -will pain no one. I believe a seventy-two hours’ 
fast is easier for me than a twenty-four hours’ fast for you. And I have 
imposed on me a discipHne which I can bear. If you feel pity for 
the suffering that -will be caused to me, I request that, that pity 
should always restrain you from ever again being party to the 
criminal acts of which I have complained. Take it firom me that we 
are not going to win swaraj or benefit our country in the least by 
■violence and terrorism. I am of opinion that if we have to wade 
through violence to obtain swaraj and if a redress of grievances were 
to be only possible by means of ill -will for and slaughter of English- 
men, I would do -without that swaraj and -without a redress of those 
grievances. For me life would not be worth li-ving if Ahmedabad 
continues to countenance -violence in the name of truth. The poet has 
called Gujarat the ‘Garvi’, great and glorious Gujarat. Ahmed- 
abad, its capital, is the residence of many reUgious Hindus and 
Muslims. Deeds of pubHc violence in a city like this is like an ocean 
being on fire. Who can quench that fire? I can only offer myself as 
a sacrifice to be burnt in that fire, and I ask you all to help in the 
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attainment of the result that I desire out of my fast. May the love 
that lured you into unworthy acts awaken you to a sense of the 
reality, and if that love does continue to animate you, beware that I 
may not have to fast myself to death. 

“It seems that the deeds I have complained of have been done in 
an organized manner. There seems to be a definite design about 
them, and I am sure that there must be some educated and clever 
man or men behind them. They may be educated, but their educa- 
tion has not enlightened them. You have been misled into doing 
these deeds by such people. I advise you never to be so misguided, 
and I would ask them seriously to reconsider their views. To them 
and you I commend my book Hind Swaraj which as I understand may 
be printed and published without infilnging the law thereby. 

“Among the mill-hands the spinners have been on strike for some 
days. I advise them to resume work immediately and to ask for 
increase, if they want any, after resuming work, and in a reason- 
able manner. To resort to the use offeree to get increase is suicidal. 
I would specially advise all miH-hands to altogether eschew 
violence. It is in their interest to do so and I remind them of the 
promises made to Anasuyabehn and me that they would ever refiain 
firom violence. I hope that aU will now resume work.” 

Gandhi’s address had an immediate effect. The disturbances at 
Ahmedabad came to an end on April 14 and the military proclama- 
tion was withdrawn. 

The Government publication, India igig, gave a very interesting 
summary of Gandhi’s emergence in Indian politics ; 

“Mr. Gandhi is generally considered a Tolstoyan of high ideals 
and complete selflessness. Since his stand on behalf of the Indians 
in South Africa, he has commanded among his countrymen all the 
traditional reverence with which the East envelops a religious leader 
of acknowledged asceticism. In his case he possesses the added strength 
that his admirers are not confined to any religious sect. Since 
he took up his residence in Ahmedabad, he has been actively con- 
cerned in social work of varied kinds. His readiness to take up the 
cudgels on behalf of any individual or class whom he regards as being 
oppressed has endeared him to the mass of his countrymen. In 
the case of the urban and rural population of many parts of the 
Bombay Presidency his influence is unquestioned, and he is regarded 
with reverence for which ‘adoration’ is scarcely too strong a word.” 
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The week following Sunday, April'6, 1919, was marked by unprece- 
dented enthusiasm everywhere. Here and there, acts of violence were 
noticeable, and the Government immediately stepped in with severe 
measures of repression.' 

In the Punjab all was quiet. Meetings were held at Amritsar and 
Lahore. Hartal was observed successfully and peacefully all over the 
province on April 6. At Amritsar it was also observed on March 30. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the Lt.-Governor, was determined to prevent 
the people getting Congress-minded. The celebration of the Ram- 
navami festival, with a huge procession and fraternization among 
the Hindus and the Muslims, passed oif peacefully on April 9. On the 
morning of April 10, Dr. Satyapal and Dr. Kitchlew were quietly 
removed in a car to a dharmashala, and the local authorities made 
military and poHce preparations to prevent the people entering the 
civil station. Their deportation and internment was ordered under 
the Defence of India Act. 

At noon, April 10, the news of the leaders’ arrest spread in the city 
of Amritsar. Hartal was declared and the people marched in a pro- 
cession towards the residence of the deputy commissioner to demand 
the release of Dr. Satyapal and Dr. Kitchlew. The procession was 
checked at the railway level-crossing and was forced back towards 
the city. The unarmed people were fired at twice and many were 
killed. The mob became infiinated and violent and took its 
revenge by killing five or six Englishmen, sitting in their ofl&ces, and 
burning their bank buildings. The town hall and other public build- 
ings were burnt and telegraph wires were cut. Troops were rushed 
into the city and quiet was restored. 

On April ii there was an impressive funeral procession which 
passed off quietly. The same evening, General Dyer arrived and 
took command of the troops in the city. The next day many arrests 
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ITS REUfUOUS SPIRIT. 
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To declare a hirtal is no smail inatber. It re^ioires '•troog reAsotts to sop- 
port it Let ns therefore examine the jnstificatfon for it Tb« eitiseos of 
Bombay are impatient to give some oatward evidence of tin ir «ieep affection for 
Mr. Homiman They can provide it in a striking maoiner by of 

Everybody's feelings will be tested thereby Monnrrer. karUU n a» *ncnmt 
Indian msMtation for expressing natioiiai sorrow smd we can therefore demon- 
strate throngh hartal onr grirf over the deportation and hartal is tib»* best 
method of marking onr strong disapproval of the action of the (lovt;mmenfc- 
It is a means, more powerful than monster meetings of expreaaiiig aatumat 
opinion. Thus we serve three purposes by hartal and all of them are ao great 
that w’e do not expose omselves to the charge of exaggeration id dacianag ha^^tal 

This mnch is clear that none of the purposes above named will b# served if 
suspension of bnsiness is brought about through fear of pobho opproi^nmi or 
physical pressiire. If saspension were to be brought abont by terrorwaa and if 
Mr. Horniman came to know it, he could not but be di^olea^ and grieved by 
the knowledge, and such artificial hartal would fail to produce any effect npon 
the (Tovermnent Banal forcibly brought abont cannot be coiuadered Sasya- 
grahj hartal. In any thing Satyagrahi there should be parity motiva, means 
and end I therefore hope that no man or woman who is mawdbsg to 
suspend business will in any way be intmiered with, but that he or she wffl be 
guaranteed protection from ahy harm whateoever. I /or reUkat with UuU 
pa&ple dtd not sttspmd imtiness on Su.iiday in the of Bomhaaf and £ka£ tka 
organuert toero expand to ridicule than that force too* uted upon a rnMgUpsrmn 
tn order to wake him tuapend bvtinese. In order to avoid ^ risk oonamo- 
tion m Bombay on Sunday, the idea? of holding public meetings has been 
discoimtenanced and all have been advised to reanam mdoors. As all 
Satyagraha activity should be gmded by the religious spirit,! have anggeaied that 
a'e should fast for iwenty four hours and devote the day to reiigioua ocmtcmplar 
tion, and it is to be hoped that all the members of families nmludmg childxen 
and servants will take part in the religious observance. Hmdos may have Bhag* 
ws^i^ita read to them. It takes four hours to read throagb it wittJ pro- 

nunciation and other Hindu religious books might be read m additfoo or in ]^iaoe 
of it The M ahomedans and others may have their own scriptures read to hmbbj 
I t will be a proper way of spending the day to read the stones of great Satya 
grahis such as Prahiad, Hanshchandra, Mirabs^, Imams TTaaan and Hooeeeo, 
Socraties and othere. It will be opportune also to explain to fam ily gathearm^ 
Mr. Hommian's title to our affection- The chief t hin g to fee rraoeeatoed iB 
that we may not fntter away next Sunday in Ok Mop^ 

gambling or in sheer lasdness, but that it aho^ dd fee »o to t© make ns 
men and women for national service. Bettew i^aoed am w^-to-do famib es wui, 
I hope, invite such of their ne^hbours may bofO<», eoSary or fea<y* at, to 
participate in the religious devofeon. A ban^horiy spstt is cnltivaied sot fey word* 
but only by ^eda. 
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might be postpoaaed to MoiKlay- His pakrjbtic aSectatm for Mr 
3x«ifa that be immediat^y accepted tim advice ar^ I teoder it fot toe aewpltotoo 
dt, tooee who may be similarly situated. 
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were made and a proclamation was issued prohibiting all gatherings 
and meetings in Amntsar. The proclamation which was in English 
was not even read in many parts of the city* 

On April 12a meeting was announced, to be held at 4.30 p.m* 
next day in the JaUianwala Bagh. Greneral Dyer took no measures 
to prevent the holding of the meeting but decided to reach the 
place soon after the meeting had begun with armoured cars and 
troops, and without giving any warning, ordered the troops to fire 
till the ammunition was exhausted. 

Sir Valentine Chirol has described the scene thus : 

^'One cannot possibly realize the frightfulness of it until one has 
actually looked upon on the JaUianwala Bagh — once a garden, but 
in modem times a waste space firequently used for fairs and public 
meetings, about the size perhaps of Trafalgar Square, and closed in 
almost entirely by walls above which rise the backs of native houses 
facing into the congested streets of the city, I entered by the same 
narrow lane by which General Dyer entered with about Mty rifles. I 
stood on the same lising ground on which he stood, when without a 
word of warning, he opened fire at about hundred yards’ range upon 
a dense crowd, coUected mainly in the lower and more distant part 
of the enclosure aroimd a platform from which speeches were being 
delivered. The crowd was estimated by him at 6,000, by others at 
10,000 and more, practicaUy unarmed, and aU quite defenceless. 
The panic-stricken multitude broke at once, but for ten consecutive 
minutes he kept up a merciless fusillade — in all 1,650 rounds — on 
that seething mass of humanity, caught like rats in trap, vainly rush- 
ing for the few narrow exits or lying flat on the ground to escape the 
rain of bullets, which he personally directed to the points where the 
crowd was the thickest. The ‘^targets’, to use his own word, were 
good, and when at the end of those ten minutes, having almost 
exhausted his ammunition, he marched his men off by the way they 
came. He had killed, according to the official figures wrung out of 
Government mouths later, 379, and he left about 200 wounded 
on the groimd, for whom^ again to use his own word, he did not 
consider it his Job’ to take the slightest thou^t.” 

The word Amritsar became a synonym for massacre. Bad as this 
was, there were other and even more shameful deeds all over the 
Punjab. The happenings in Lahore, Kasur and Gujranwala form 
some of the blackest records in history. 
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On April 13 Lt.-Governor of the Punjab requested the Viceroy 
to direct him “to suspend function of ordinary criminal courts in 
Amritsar and Lahore districts, to establish martial law therein and to 
direct trials of offenders under the Regulation of 1804, by courts 
martial.” The request was granted on April 15. Martial law soon 
descended all over the province. It was cut off from the rest of India 
by a rigid censorship ; hardly any news was allowed to go and it was 
very difficult for people to enter or leave the province. Martial law 
was withdrawn on June ri, except on railway lands. It was finally 
withdrawn on August 25. Slowly after months of agonized suspense, 
the curtain lifted and the horrible truth was known. 

Speaking as president of the All-India Moderates Conference, 
Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar summed up the horrors of Dyer regime; 

“The wholesale slaughter of hundreds of men at Jallianwala Bagh 
without giving the crowd an opportunity to disperse, the indifference 
of General Dyer to the condition of hundreds of people who were 
wounded in the firing of machine-guns into crowds who had dispersed 
and taken to their heels, the flogging of men in public, the order com- 
pelling thousands of students to walk sixteen miles a day for roll-caUs, 
the arrest and detention of 500 students and professors, the compel- 
ling of school children of five to seven to attend parade to salute 
the flag, the order imposing upon owners of property the responsibi- 
lity for the safety of the martial-law posters stuck on their properties, 
the flogging of a marriage party, the censorship of mails, the closiue 
of the Badshahi mosque for six weeks, the arrest and detention of 
people without any substantial reason especially of people who had 
rendered service to the state, the flogging of six of the biggest boys in 
the Islamia School simply because they happened to be schoolboys 
and big boys, the construction of an open cage for the confinement of 
arrested persons, the invention of novel punishments like the crawling 
order, the skipping order, the handcuffing and roping together of 
persons and keeping them in open trucks for fifteen hours, the use of 
aeroplanes and Lewis guns against unarmed citizens, the taking 
of hostages and the confiscation and destruction of property for the 
purpose of securing the attendance of absentees, the handcuflSng cf 
Hindus and Muslims in pairs with the object of demonstrating the 
consequences of Hindu-Muslim unity, the cutting off of electric and 
water supplies firom Indian houses, the removal of fans firom Indian 
houses and giving them for use to Europeans, the commandeering of 
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all vehicles owned by Indians and giving them to Europeans for 
use, the feverish disposal of cases with the object of forestalling the 
termination of martial law, are some of the many incidents of the 
administration of martial law which created a reign of terror in the 
Punjab and have shocked the public.” 

Gandhi was shocked hy the atrocities heaped by the Government 
aU over India. But he was more unnerved by the violent spirit shown 
by the people. Many eminent Indians felt that the grotmd under 
them was giving way. On April 12 Rabindranath Tagore wrote to 
Gandhi, imploring him to go slow and ponder : 

“Power in all its forms is irrational — it is like the horse that drags 
the carriage blindfold. The moral element in it is only represented 
in the man who drives the horse. Passive resistance is a force which 
is not necessarily moral in itself; it can be used against truth as well 
as for it. The danger inherent in aU force grows stronger when it is 
likely to gain success, for then it becomes temptation. 

“I know your teaching is to fight against evil by the help of the 
good. But such a fight is for heroes and not for men led by impulses of 
the moment. Evil on one side begets evil on the other, iiyustice 
leading to violence and insult to vengefulness. Unfortunately, 
such a force has already been started, and either through pamc or 
through wrath, our authorities have showm us their claws whose 
sure effect is to drive some of us into the secret path of resentment 
and others into utter demoralization. 

“In this crisis you, as a great leader, have stood among us to 
proclaim your faith in the ideal which you know to be that of India — 
the ideal which is both against the cowardliness of hidden reverse 
and the cowed submissiveness of the terror-stricken. You have said, 
as Lord Buddha has done in bis time and for all time to come: 
‘Conquer anger by power ofnon-ai^^j3dlby_posiettrf.gQOjL— 
"■^his poWof good faiust prove its truth and strength by its fear- 
lessness, by its refusal to accept any imposition which depends for its 
success upon its power to prcxJuce frightfulness and is not ashamed to 
use its machine of destruction to terrorize a population completely 
disarmed. We must know that moral conquest does not con^ in 
success, that failmre does not deprive it of its dignity and worth. Th^ 
who believe in spiritual life know that to stand against wrong which 
has overwhelming material power behind it is victory itself ^it is the 
victory of active faith in the ideal in the teeth of evident defeat. 
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have always felt, and said accordingly, that the great gift of 
freedom can never come to a people through charity. We must win it 
before we can own it. India’s opportunity for winning it will come 
to her when she can prove that she is morally superior to the people 
who rule by their strength of conquest. She must willingly accept her 
penance of suffering — the suffering which is the crown of the great. 
Armed with her utter faith in goodness, she must stand unabashed 
before the arrogance that scoffs at the power of spirit. 

“And you have come to your motherland in the time of her need 
to remind her of her mission, to lead her in the true path of conquest, 
to purge her present-day politics of its feebleness, which imagines 
that it has gained its purpose when it struts in the borrowed feathers 
of diplomatic dishonesty. 

“This is why I pray fervently that nothing that tends to weaken 
our spiritual freedom may intrude into our marching line, that 
martyrdom for its cause of truth may never degenerate into fanati- 
cism for mere verbal forms, descending into the self-deception that 
hides itself behind sacred aims.” 

Gandhi was thinking on similar lines. When he saw the actual 
state of things at Nadiad and heard reports of the happenings in 
Kheda, it suddenly dawned upon him that he had committed a 
grave error in calling the people to launch upon civil disobedience 
prematurely: “A satyagrahi obeys the laws of society intelligently 
and of his own free wiU, because he considers it to be his duty to do 
so. It is only when a person has thus obeyed the laws of society 
scrupulously that he is in a position to judge as to which particular 
deeds are good and just, and which unjust and iniquitous. Only then 
does the right accrue to him of the civil disobedience of certain laws 
in well-defrned circumstances. My error lay in my failure to observe 
this necessary limitation. I had called upon the people to launch 
upon civil disobedience before they had thus qualified themselves 
for it, and this mistake of mine seemed to me to be of a Himalayan 
magnitude,” 

Gandhi reached Bombay, raised through the Satyagraha Sabha 
a corps of volunteers, and with their help, commenced the work 
of explaining the people the meaning and inner significance of 
satyagraha. This was principally done through leaflets. Gandhi found 
it diflS.cult to interest people in the peaceful side of satyagraha. He 
realized that the progress of the training in civil disobedience was 
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a slow process and, therefore, advised temporary suspension of the 
movement on April i8 : 

“It is not without sorrow I feel compelled to advise the temporary 
suspension of civil disobedience. I give this advice not because I have 
less faith now in its eflacacy but because I have, if possible, greater 
faith than before. It is my perception of the law of satyagraha which 
impels me to suggest the suspension. I am sorry when I embarked 
upon a mass movement, I imderrated the forces of evil and I must 
now pause and consider how best to meet the situation. But whilst 
doing so I wish to say that from a careful examination of the tragedy 
at Ahmedabad and Viramgam I am convinced that satyagraha had 
nothing to do with the violence of the mob and that many swarmed 
round the banner of mischief raised by the mob largely because of 
their affection for Anasuyabehn and myself. Had the Government 
in an nutvise manner not prevented me from entering Delhi and so 
compelled me to disobey their orders, I feel certain that Ahmedabad 
and Viramgam would have remained free from the horrors of the 
last week. In other words satyagraha has neither been the cause nor 
the occasion of the upheaval. If anything, the presence of satyagraha 
has acted as a check, ever so slight, upon the previously existing 
lawless elements. 

“As regards events in the Punjab, it is admitted that they are 
unconnected with the satyagraha movement. In the course of the 
satyagraha struggle in South Africa several thousands of indentured 
Indians had struck work. This was a satyagraha strike and, therefore, 
entirely peaceful and voluntary. Whilst the strike was going on, a 
strike of Emopean miners, railway employees, etc., was declared. 
Overtures were made to me to make common cause with the 
European strikers. As a satyagrahi, I did not require a moment’s 
consideration to decline to do so. I went further, and for fear of our 
strike being classed with the strike of Europeans in which methods of 
violence and use of arms found a prominent place, ours suspen- 
ded, and satyagraha from that moment came to be recc^mzed by the 
Europeans of South Africa as an honourable and honest movement, 
in the words of General Smuts, ‘a constitutional movement’. I can do 
no less at the present critical moment. I would be untrue to satya- 
graha if I allowed it by any action of mine to be used as an occaaon 
for feeding violence, for embittering relations between the English 
and the Indians. Our satyagraha must, therefore, now consist m 
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ceaselessly helping the authorities in all the ways available to us as 
satyagrahis to restore order and to curb lawlessness. We can turn the 
tragedies going on before us to good account if we could but succeed 
in gaining the adherence of the masses to the fundamental principles 
of satyagraha. Satyagraha is like a banyan tree with innumerable 
branches. Civil disobedience is one such branch. Satya and ahimsa 
together make the parent trunk from which all innumerable branches 
shoot out. We have found by bitter experience that whilst in an 
atmosphere of lawlessness civil disobedience found ready acceptance, 
satya and ahimsa from which alone civil disobedience can worthily 
spring, have commanded little or no respect. Ours then is a Hercu- 
lean task, but we may not shirk it. We must fearlessly spread the 
doctrine of satya and ahimsa and then, not till then, shall we be able 
to undertake mass satyagraha. My attitude towards the Rowlatti 
legislation remains unchanged. I do feel that the Rowlatt legisla- ' 
tion is one of the many causes of the present unrest. But in a 
surcharged atmosphere I must refrain from examining these causes. 
The main and only purpose of this letter is to advise all satyagrahis 
to temporarily suspend the civil disobedience, to give the Government 
effective co-operation in restoring order, and by preaching and 
practice to gain adherence to the principles mentioned above.’’ 

While Gandhi declared his readiness to assist restore normal 
conditions. Lord Chelmsford published a resolution conveying his 
intention, in the plainest terms, to employ all available force to 
suppress the national movement. 

The All-India Congress Committee met on April 20 to demand an 
inquiry into the Punjab wrongs. Gandhi was pressed to proceed to 
the Punjab immediately in disregard of consequences. He wrote and 
also telegraphed to the Viceroy asking for permission in vain. “If I 
proceeded without the necessary permission, I should not be allowed 
to cross the boundary of the Punjab, and should be left to what satis- 
faction I could have from civil disobedience,” thought Gandhi. He 
did not see around him the kind of peaceful atmosphere that he 
wanted, and, therefore, decided to drop the idea of proceeding to 
the Pimjab for the time being. 

There was general resentment in India against the injustice and 
cruelty inflicted on the Punjab. The national protest was voiced by 
Rabindranath Tagore who renounced his knighthood and con- 
demned the atrocities in a letter to the Viceroy, dated May 30. He 
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came down to Calcutta from Shillong, where he was recuperating his 
health, and failing to persuade the political leaders to convene a 
public meeting of protest, he resolved to take action. Tagore wrote 
to Lord Chelmsford : 

“The enormity of the measures taken by the Government of the 
Punjab for quelling some local disturbances has, with a rude shock, 
revealed to our minds the helplessness of our position as British 
subjects in India. The disproportionate severity of the punishments 
inflicted upon the unfortunate people and the methods of carrying 
them out, we are convinced, are without parallel in the history of 
civilized governments, barring some conspicuous exceptions, recent 
or remote. Considering that such treatment has been meted out to a 
population, disarmed and resourceless, by a power which has the 
most terribly efl&cient organization for destruction of human lives, 
we must strongly assert that it can claim no political expediency, far 
less moral justiflcation. The accounts of the insults and sufferings 
undergone by our brothers in the Punjab have trickled through the 
gagged silence, reaching every comer of India, and the universal 
agony of indignation roused in the hearts of the people has been 
ignored by our rulers — ^possibly congratulating themselves for im- 
parting what they imagine as salutary lessons. Knowing that our 
appeals have been vain and the paission of vengeance is blinding the 
noble vision of statesmanship of our Government, which could so 
easily afford to be magnanimous, as befitting its physical strength 
and moral tradition, the very least that I can do for my country is to 
take all the consequences upon myself in giving voice to the protest 
of the milli ons of my countrymen, surprised to a dumb anguish cff 
terror. The time has come when badges of honour make our shame 
glaring in the incongmous context of himailiation, and I, feu my 
part, "wish to stsind, shorn of all special distinctions, by the side of 
those countrymen who, for their so-called insignificance, are liable 
to suffer degradation not fit for human beings. And these are the 
reasons which have painfully compelled me to ask Your Excellency, 
with due deference and regret, to relieve me of my title of kmght- 
hood which I had the honour to accept from His Majesty the Kii^ 
at the hand of your predecessor for whose nobleness <rf heart I still 
entertain great admiration.” 

The A.-I.C.C., held at Allahabad on June 8, demanded mquiry 
into the martial-law atrocities in the Punjab. A committee was 
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appointed to arrange for the conduct of an inquiry into the Punjab 
occurrences, to take all necessary proceedings in India or England 
in relation thereto and to collect funds for the purpose. A cable was 
sent to the Premier, the Secretary of State for India and Lord Sinha, 
asking for the suspension of the execution of all sentences passed 
under martial law, pending the proposed inquiry, 

Gandhi felt that he would better serve “the country and the 
Government and those Punjabi leaders’’ by the suspension of civil 
resistance. He announced on July 2 1 : “The Government of India has 
given me, through His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, a grave 
warning that the resumption of civil disobedience is likely to be 
attended with serious consequences to pubhc security. This warning 
has been reinforced by His Excellency the Governor himself at the 
interviews to which I was summoned. In response to these warnings 
and to the urgent desire publicly expressed by Dewan Bahadur 
Govind Raghava Aiyar, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar and several 
editors, I have, after deep consideration, decided not to resume civil 
resistance for the time being. I may add that several prominent 
friends belonging to what is called the Extremist Party have given 
me the same advice on the sole ground of their fear of a recrudes- 
cence of violence on the part of those who might not have understood 
the doctrine of civil resistance. When, in common with most other 
satyagrahis, I came to the conclusion that the time was ripe for the 
resumption of civil resistance as part of satyagraha I sent a respectful 
letter to H. E. the Viceroy, advising him of my intention so to do and 
urging that the Rowlatt legislation should be withdrawn, that an 
early declaration be made as to the appointment of a strong and 
impartial committee to investigate the Punjab disturbances, with 
power to revise the sentences passed. I have been assured that the 
committee of inquiry such as I have urged for is in the process of 
being appointed. With these indications of goodwill, it would be un- 
wise on my part not to listen to the warning given by the Govern- 
ment. Indeed, my acceptance of the Government’s advice is a further 
demonstration of the nature of civil resistance. A civil resister never 
seeks to embarrass the Government.” 

But he added : “If my occasional resistance be a lighted match, the 
Rowlatt legislation and the persistence in retaining it on the statute 
book is a thousand matches scattered throughout India. The only way 
to avoid civil resistance altogether is to withdraw that legislation.” 
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In pursuance of the Congress resolution Swami Shraddhanand^ 
Motilal Nehru and Pandit Malaviya proceeded to the Punjab in July 
to hold inquiry. The Government of India, in the meanwhile, 
announced the personnel of the commission of inquiry with Lord 
Justice Hunter as its chairman. Out of eight members, three were 
Indians, namely, Sir Sultan Ahmed, Sir Ghimanlal Setalvad and 
Pandit Jagat Narain. 

The composition of this commission was strongly objected to by 
the Congress leaders. Pandit Malaviya, in the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council, raised the important issue that the commission should not 
have been appointed by the Government of India, since the Govern- 
ment themselves were the accused party. Simultaneously with the 
appointment of the commission, the Government also introduced 
and passed an indemnity bill, based upon the assurance given to the 
officers that they should be protected and indemnified against any- 
thing that they might do in establishing law and order. 
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Tales of rank injustice and oppression came pouring in daily from 
the Punjab. Mr. B, G. Horniman, editor of Bombay Chmick, who was 
writing fiery articles, was suddenly whisked away to England and 
Bombay Chronicle and its press were placed under official censorship. 
As a result of these developments Gandhi was asked by the directors 
of Bombay Chronicle to take up the responsibility of that paper. But 
before he could take over charge, the journal had to be suspended 
due to drastic action by the Government. 

Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Umar Sobani, Shankarlal Banker, who 
were connected with Bombay Chronicle, were controlling Toung India. 
They suggested, that in view of the suppression of Bombay Chronicle, 
Gandhi should take up the editorship of Toung India and further, 
that in order to fill the gap left by the former, Toung India should be 
converted from a weekly into a bi-weekly journal. Gandhi readily 
accepted the suggestion. Besides the English journal, Gandhi was 
keen on conducting a paper in Gujarati. The opportunity offered 
itself and Kavajivan, a Gujarati monthly, managed by Indulal 
Yajnik, Umar Sobani and Banker, was placed at Gandhi’s disposal. 
He converted it into a weekly. 

In the meantime, Bombay Chronicle was resuscitated. Toung Indk 
was, therefore, reverted to its original weekly issue. To have pub- 
lished the two weeklies from two different places would have been 
very inconvenient to Gandhi. As Kavajivan was already being pub- 
lished from Ahmedabad, Toung India was shifted there at Gandhi’s 
suggestion. He wanted to express his views untrammelled and, 
therefore, he set up in Ahmedabad his own press. 

Under the full control of Gandhi, Kavajivan first appeared on 
October 7, 19^9 ^ later Toung India followed. Gandhi was 

editor of the two journals, Mahadev Desai publisher and Shankarlal 
Banker printer. Gandhi now commenced the work of educating the 
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public in satyagraha. The journals were priced at one anna a copy 
and were soon read in the farthest comer of India, sometinie in 
groups. At one time the circulation of each of these journals reached 
40,000. Gandhi’s articles were reproduced in almost all the papers 
in India. From the very start Gandhi took no advertisements, as he 
wanted to maintain the independence of his journals. 

In the first issue of Young India, dated Wednesday, October 8, 
1919, Gandhi struck a new note. The front page opened with the 
article, “No Security” : 

“As Navajwan was having considerable difficulty about printing 
and as arrangements were being made to print Young India in 
Ahmedabad, the Manohar Press of Ahmedabad has now been pur- 
chased and it is rechristened ‘Navajivan Press.’ Three declarations 
had, therefore, to be made, one in connection with the printing press, 
the second in connection with the transfer of JIamjivan to the new 
press and third for the transfer of Young India to that press. Jfavajivan, 
when it became a weekly, was subjected to a security of Rs. 500. 
Young India escaped security, because the printer was also the keeper 
of the press where it was published. The press m Bombay was itself 
under security. It, therefore, was a question how Young India and 
Xavajimn would fare as also the press itself, but after mature consi- 
deration the district magistrate neither imposed any security on the 
keeper of the press nor on the publishers of the respective papers. 
Where security makes no difference to a journalist, a waiver really 
enhances his sense of responsibility. So long, therefore, as the 
objectionable features of the Press Act continue to disfigure it, 
exemption from security, whilst it is creditable for the Government, 
it can hardly be matter for congratulation for the controllers of any 
particular organ so exempted.” 

The second note picked up an interesting incident in the council 
and showed the necessity of using Indian languages in the assembli« : 

“The Hon. Mr. Sinha whilst he was speaking on the Indemnity 
Bill was led into a confusion of terms. He was pulled up by Sir 
George Lowndes, and His Excellency the Prudent defended Mr. 
Sinha saying it was a slip of the tongue. Mr. Sinha then made these 
frank and dignified remarks: ‘It is hard for Your Excellency to 
realize what our difficulties are in speaking a foreign tongue in this 
couned. We are apt to make mistakes.’ This is only too true. We are 
apt to make mistakes in our own mother tongue. But they are never 
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SO ludicrous as when we attempt to speak in a foreign tongue. 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar has remarked that our having to speak 
and think in English puts a strain upon us from which we never 
fully recover. The remedy for the evil is that we must begin self- 
government by introducing our own speech in our assemblies — pro- 
vincial vernaculars in the provincial legislatures, and Hindustani, a 
resultant of Hindi and Urdu, in the Imperial Council. We cannot 
make a better beginning than by adopting the change in the Congress 
and the conferences. In adopting English as the medium at these 
gatherings we have done a positive disservice to the masses who have 
but a vague idea of the proceedings of these annual gatherings. By 
persisting to conduct them in English we have actually put obstacles 
in the way of the masses getting political education. I imagine 
what would have happened if we had dining the thirty-five years’ 
existence of the National Congress deliberated in Hindustani instead 
of English which is understood only by a microscopic minority of 
our countrymen.” 

On the second page appeared Gandhi’s editorial, “To the 
Subscribers and the Readers” : 

“Young India from this week enters upon a new stage. It became a 
bi-weekly when Mr. Horniman was deported and The Chronicle was 
strangled. Ever since the Chronicle's rebirth, the syndicate and I have 
been considering the advisability of reverting to the weekly issue. 
The conversion of Mavajivan into a weekly and its coming under my 
charge has hastened the decision. The burden of conducting a bi- 
weekly and a weekly is too great a strain on me and a weekly Young 
India will now serve almost as well as a bi-weekly. The annual subs- 
cription will now be Rs. 4 instead of Rs. 8 and the price of single copy 
will be one anna instead of two, without postage. Subscribers may 
cither have the balance due to this change returned to them or 
the amount may be credited to the next year’s account. Those 
subscribers who be dissatisfied with the change can have the 
proportionate payment refunded to them on application. 

“The headquarters of Young India have now been transferred to 
Ahmedabad for better management, and in order to enable me to 
devote some time to the Satyagraha Ashram which due to my 
continued absence from it was being somewhat neglected by me. 
Moreover, it was obviously uneconomical in every respect to edit 
two papers at different places. This deprives me of the priidlege of 
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being with Bombay fiiends as much as I have lately been. But I hope 
they will forgive me^ if the new arrangement results, as I hope it will, 
in greater service to the country. Toung India has hitherto been 
chiefly occupied in dealing with the Puiyab affairs. But one may 
reasonably hope that the cloud will lift in the near future. 

'‘What will Toung India then present to its readers? I frankly 
confess that to me editing a newspaper in English is no pleasure. I 
feel that in occupying myself with that work, I am not making the 
best use of my time and but for the Madras Presidency, I should now 
leave the work of editing Toung India. It is true that I should at times 
like to make my views in matters of general interest known to the 
Government. But I do not need to control a newspaper merely for 
that purpose. 

"The editing of Navajivan has been a perfect revelation to me. 
Whilst Toung India has little more tlian 1,200 subscribers, Kavajivm 
has 12,000. The number would leap to 20,000 if we would but get 
printers to print that number. It shows that a vernacular newspaper 
is a felt want. I am proud to think that I have numerous readers 
among farmers and workers. They make India. Their poverty is 
India’s curse and crime. Their prosperity alone can make India a 
country fit to live in. They represent nearly eighty per cent of 
India’s population. The English journals touch but the fringe of the 
ocean of India’s population. 

" Whilst, therefore, I hold it to be the duty of every English- 
knowing Indian to translate the best of the English thought in the 
vernaculars for the benefit of the masses, I recognize that for a few 
years to come, until we have accepted Hindustani as the common 
medium among the cultured classes and until Hindustani becomes 
compulsory in our schools as a second language, educated India, 
especially in the Madras Presidency, must be addressed in English. 
But I will not be a party to editing a newspaper that does not pay its 
way. Toung India cannot pay its way unless it has at least 2,500 
paying subscribers. I must appeal to my Tamil fiiends to see to it 
that the reqrdsite number of subscribers is found, if they wish to see 
Toung India continued. 

" The more so now, because the proprietors of Toung India have 
decided to give up aU advertisements. I know that they have not 
been entirely, if at aU, converted to my view that a newspaper ought 
to be conducted without advertisements. But they are wiUing to let 
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me make the experiment. I invite those who wish to see Young India 
free from the curse of advertisements to help me to make the venture 
a success. The Gujarati JsTavajivan has already demonstrated the 
possibility of conducting a newspaper without advertisements soiling 
its pages. What a financial gain it would be to the contrary, if there 
was for each province only one advertising medium — not a news- 
paper — containing innocent unvarnished notices of things useful for 
the public. But for our criminal indifference, we would decline to 
pay the huge indirect taxation by way of mischievous advertisements. 
Some readers who are interested in the purity of journalism recently 
sent me a most indecent advertisement extracted from a well-known 
newspaper. I have refused to soil the pages of Navajivan by reprodu- 
cing it. Anyone turning to the advertisement sheets of even leading 
journals can verify the aptness of my criticism. 

‘‘A word as to the policy of Young India. Apart from its duty of 
drawing attention to injustices to individuals, it will devote its 
attention to constructive satyagraha as also sometimes cleansing 
satyagraha. Cleansing satyagraha is a civil resistance where resis- 
tance becomes a duty to remove a persistent and degrading injustice 
such as the Rowlatt Act.” 

On page four appeared a report of his views on social service : 

'^The speaker at one time thought that the social service was best 
known and organized in Europe. Experience had taught him other- 
wise. He was of opinion that nowhere was social service treated 
so much a religious duty as in India. He instanced the marvellous 
manner in which the Kumbha at Hardwar was organized. The 
Himalayas were a standing testimony to our organizing ability, and 
our instinct for social service. Thousands of pilgrims who ascended 
the Himalayas up to Jamnotri were catered for without difficulty in 
a spirit of service and not of commercial gain. The matchless caste 
organization was an instance of vast social service organization. The 
late Sir W. W. Hunter used to say that India was remarkable for 
the absence of any need of the Poor Law. Caistes regulated service in 
the event of disease, death and poverty. He did not wish to glorify 
caste. He recognized its defects and its excesses, as it at present 
existed. He merely mentioned it as an illustration to prove his 
proposition that social service was recognized in India as a duty. 
Unfortunately most of our old institutions had petrified. His point 
was that the old institutions and methods should be properly studied, 
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revivified^ and organized in so far as it may be necessary to suit new 
conditions. We were likely to go wrong if we rejected the old without 
due examination.” 

In Kavajivan Gandhi had begun a series of articles on the condition 
of Indian agriculturists and the means of its amelioration. In the 
first article he gave a vivid picture of the agriculturists as he had 
seen it in Kheda, Champaran and Madras. In the second he consid- 
ered the problem of village improvement. For the benefit of English 
readers its translation appeared in Toung India : 

“Mr. Lionel Curtis’ description of an Indian village as a collection 
of insanitary dwellings constructed in a dunghill is not much exag- 
gerated. In fact more pathetic details could be added to those given 
by him. There should be some system about the structure of well- 
ordered village, there should be some order about the village lanes, 
and the roads should be so scrupulously clean, in this land of crores 
of barefooted pedestrians, that nobody need hesitate in walking or 
even sleeping in the streets. The lanes should be macadamized and 
have gutters for letting out water. The temples and mcKques should 
be kept so beautifully clean, that the visitors should feel an air of 
tranquil holiness about them. The village should, as far as possible, 
be full of shady trees and fimit trees in and about them. It should 
have a dharmashala, a school and a small dispensary. Washing and 
privy arrangements should be such as may not contaminate the air, 
water and roads of the village. There was a time when the Indian 
village satisfied most of these conditions. Every village should be 
self-sufficient so far as its needs of food and clot h i n g are concerned, 
and should be capable to defend itself against robbers or wild 
animals. An ideal village should approximate to the description I 
have given here. Only such villages could be called self-goveming 
and if aU Indian villages could come up to the ideal, India 
would be free fi'om most of its worries. 

“It is not only not impossible to bring about this state of things, 
it is not at aU a very difficult affair either. There are ateut 700,000 
villages in India, so that the average population of a village is 400. 
In fact, there are numerous villages with less than a population of 
1 ,000. And it is my firm behef that these smaU units are easily capable 
of being well-ordered and organized. For this, no speech-making is 
necessary, nor is there any need of legislative councils or leg^iation. 
One thing only is essential, and, that is, a small number of selfless 
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workers — men and women. They can by their example and spirit of 
service get the requisite improvements made. It is not that they 
should give their twenty-four hours to the work. In spite of their 
working for their livelihood, they can bring their spirit of service to 
bear on the villagers. Nor need they be very highly educated. Even 
vdthout a knowledge of letters, one can work for village improve- 
ment. There is no fear of Government or state interference, nor is 
there any very great need of their co-operation. If every village 
could have a few good volunteer workers, very necessary work of 
improvement and reform would be possible all over India without 
much ado, or without any vigorous agitation. Only a little sustained 
effort would bring about unexpected results. The reader will see that 
money too will not be very essential either, for this work. The need, 
and the paimmount need is for selflessness, a religious spirit. It is my 
experience that this is the easiest way of improving the condition of 
agriculturists. No village or individual need wait for another’s lead 
in work in this direction. Any man or woman inspired with a spirit 
of selfless service can immediately set off working, and in so doing 
he fully serves his country.” 



Amritsar Congress 

1919 

Gandhi’s request to visit the Punjab was granted at last by the 
Viceroy. He joined the leaders who were there on October 17, 1919, 
and plunged himself in the work with energy and thoroughness. 
Though this was his first visit to the Punjab, Gandhi’s presence 
brought back confidence among the people. Gandhi and the Con- 
gress leaders made three requests to the Hunter Committee ; “That 
the leaders should be released pending inquiry of the committee ; 
one of the two revision judges should be from outside the Punjab ; 
the revision judges should have power to receive and call further 
evidence where they think necessary.” As these proposals were 
rejected by the Government, the Congress sub-committee in Lahore 
decided to withdraw their co-operation firom the Hunter Committee. 
The Congress undertook a separate inquiry by a committee com- 
posed of Gandhi, Motilal Nehra, C. R. Das, Fazlul Huq and Abbas 
Tyabji, with K. Santhanam as secretary. But soon after Nehru, 
h aving been elected president of the forthcoming Congress, resigned 
from Ae committee, Jayakar taking his place. 

The main responsibility for organizing the work of the committee 
devolved on Gandhi. In the course of the inquiry he visited several 
villages and thus got an opportunity of observing at close quarters 
the people of the Punjab. Wherever he went the villagers came flock- 
ing and laid before him heaps of hand-spun yam. 

The task of drafting the report of the inquiry committee was also 
entrusted to Gandhi. Not a single statement, regarding the vaHdity 
of which there was the slightet room for doubt, was permitted to 
appear in the report. Not a single statement made in the report 
was ever disproved. 

The Congress inquiry committee’s work in the Punjab had just 
commenced, when Gandhi received a letter requesting him to 
preside over a joint conference of Hindus and Muslims that was 
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to meet at Delhi and deliberate on the Khilafat question. Among the 
signatories were Hakim Ajmal Khan and Asaf Ali. Swami Shrad- 
dhanand was closely connected with the conference. 

Gandhi, presiding at the All-India Khilafat Conference on 
November 24, addressed the audience in Urdu ; 

“It ought not to appear strange for the Hindus to be on the same 
platform as the Muslims in a matter that specially and solely affects 
the Muslims. After all, the test of friendship is true assistance in 
adversity and whatever we are, Hindus, Parsis, Christians or Jews, if 
we wish to live as one nation, the interest of any of us must be the 
interest of all. The only deciding consideration can be the justice of a 
particular cause. The Prime Minister of England and a whole host of 
distinguished ex-officials are witnesses to the justice of the Muslim 
cause. We talk of the Hindu-Muslim unity. It would be an empty 
phrase if the Hindus hold aloof from the Muslims when their vital 
interests were at stake. Some have suggested that we the Hindus 
can assist our Muslim countrymen only on conditions. Conditional 
assistance is like adulterated cement which does not bind. The only 
question, therefore, is how to help. The Khilafat conference has come 
to the decision not to participate in the coming peace celebrations. 
I think that is a proper decision. Peace celebrations can have no 
meaning for India whilst a vital part of the peace affecting one-fourth 
of India’s population remains undeclared. Eight crores of Muslims 
are deeply interested in the peace terms affecting Khilafat. It is 
improper to ask them to celebrate peace while the fate of Khilafat 
hangs in the balance. To ask India to celebrate the peace whilst 
the Khil afat question remains unsettled is like expecting France to 
celebrate peace pending the settlement of Alsace-Lorraine. That 
Ttukey is outside India does not affect the comparison. England is as 
much a Muslim and Hindu power as it is a Christian power and if 
India be a partner in the British Empire then Muslim sentiment 
deserves as much placating as any other. It would, therefore, be the 
most seeming thing for His Excellency the Viceroy to postpone the 
imperial peace celebrations pending a satisfactory settlement of 
the Khilafat question. 

“It is a question which indeed affects the honour of England — the 
pledged word of the Prime Minister. What are riches, power, and 
military renown worth if that honour becomes sullied? I was, there- 
fore, deeply pained to see the telegraphic summary of the Prime 
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Minister s speech, which seemed unnecessarily to wound Muslim 
susceptibility, and to forecast a settlement of the Khiiafat question in 
contradiction of his own solemn word given with due deliberation 
and at a time when that word steadied the Muslim loyalty and 
possibly stimulated recruiting among the warlike Muslims. I shall 
still hope that wiser counsels will prevail and justice done to the 
Muslim claim. Should, however, the worst happen, the KJailafat 
Committee last night decided to advise the Muslims to withdraw 
co-operation from the Government. I was privileged to be present at 
both the subjects committee and the general meetings. I take the 
liberty of warning the Government of the solemnity of the occasion 
and the seriousness of the decision. I know that withdrawal of 
co-operation is a grave thing. It requires ability to suffer. I know that 
it is the right of the citizen to withdraw his co-operation from the 
state when that co-operation means his degradation. It is a tangible 
form of showing one’s displeasure at the acts of one’s Government. 

^^One may, therefore, hope that the Imperial Government will 
recognize the gravity of the situation. But from non-co-operation to 
boycott is a descent from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

^®The committee took last night a decision by a majority of votes in 
favour of boycott of British goods if the Khiiafat question was not 
satisfactorily settled. Boycott is a form of revenge and talking of ils 
being able to help us to secure a just solution we have to create a 
world opinion. I venture to suggest to my Muslim friends that they 
will not create a world opinion in their favour by proclaiming 
boycott of British goods, and in practice it is bound to bmak down. 
The suggested boycott is a confession of weakness. You want strength, 
not weakness, to be able successfully to deal with all the questions. I 
hope that the Khiiafat Committee will retrace its steps, and after 
mature consideration cancel the boycott resolution. In tackling 
this big question calmness, patience and the strictest adherence to 
facts are needed. It is not enough that there is no violence. A 
violent speech is often as injurious as a violent deed. And I am 
sure that you will not spoil a cause that is just and sacred by any 
hasty word or action. 

“It remains for me to examine a position suggested by some 
friends. It has been contended that the Punjab grievance is a good 
reason too for refraining from the peace celebrations. I differ from 
that view. However grievous the wrong done in the Punjab, it is after 
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all a domestic affair and it would show on our part a want of sense of 
proportion to bring in the Punjab grievance to justify our non-co- 
operation in the imperial celebration. The Punjab grievance does not 
arise out of the peace terms as does the Khilafat question. We must 
isolate the Khilafat question if we wish to give it its proper place and 
value. In my opinion it is not open to us to refuse to share the 
peace celebrations on grounds other than those arise directly out of 
the peace and that touch the vital parts of our national existence. 
The Khilafat question alone satisfies these two tests. 

“Asaf Ali, the secretary of the conference, has intimated in the 
papers circulated by him that ^cgorakslia — cow protection — problem 
and the Punjab matter will also be considered. I submit that the 
Hindus may not open the goraksha question here. The test of fkiend- 
ship is assistance in adversity, and that too unconditional assistance. 
It is the duty of Hindus, if they see the justice of the Muslim cause, 
to render co-operation. If Muslims feel themselves bound to spare 
the Hindus’ feelings and stop cow-killing they may do so, no matter 
whether Hindus co-operate with them or not. Though, therefore, 
I yield to no Hindu in my worship of the cow, I do not want to make 
the stopping of cow-ldlling a condition precedent to co-operation. 
Unconditional co-operation means the protection of the cow. As 
regards the Punjab matter too, I venture to differ from many of you. 
They may have deeply distressed others. I will, however, say that 
can distress no one more deeply than they do me, and yet I think 
that we cannot bring in here the Punjab grievance. We cannot say 
that the Punjab wrong is unredressed. The Hunter Committee is still 
at work. Our own committee is equally busy. The Khilafat question 
is a serious one, and needs immediate remedies. We must isolate it, if 
we wish to give it its proper place and value.” 

Maulana Abdul Bari, proposing a vote of thanks, said : “Mahatma 
Gandhi may say anything as regards the bringing in of the 
goraksha question. That does credit to him and to our Hindu brethren. 
But the Muslims’ honour would be at stake if they forget the co- 
operation of the Hindus. I for my part will say that we should stop 
cow-killing, irrespective of their co-operation because we are children 
of the same soil. As a maulvi I say that in voluntarily stopping cow- 
killing we shall not offend against the canons of our religion. Nothing 
has so helped the Hindu-Muslim unity as the Hindtos’ co-operation 
with us on the question of the ELhilafat.” 
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This was the first occasion when Gandhi delivered an argument- 
ative speech in Urdu before an audience mainly composed of learned 
Muslims of the north. He was faced with a very critical audience to 
whom he had to explain and bring home his viewpoint. Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani had insisted on the boycott of British goods and was 
Gandhi’s chief opponent. “We want something that will produce an 
immediate effect on the British. Let your boycott of foreign cloth 
stand, we do not mind it, but give us something quicker, and speedier 
in addition,” said the maulana. 

While Gandhi was listening to Maulana Hasrat Mohani, he felt that 
something new over and above boycott of foreign cloth, would be 
necessary. “An immediate boycott of foreign cloth seemed to me 
also to be a clear impossibility at that time. I did not then know 
that we would, if we liked, produce enough khaddar for all our 
clothing requirements ; this was only a later discovery. On the other 
hand, I knew even then, that if we depended on the mills alone 
for effecting the boycott of foreign cloth, we should be betrayed.” 
Gandhi was still in this dilemma when the maulana concluded 
his stirring speech, 

Gandhi was handicapped for want of suitable Hindi or Urdu 
words for the new idea. At last he described it by the word “non- 
co-operation”, an expression that he used for the first time on this 
occasion. He observed ; **As the maulana was delivering his speech, 
it seemed to me, that it was vain for him to talk about effective 
resistance to a Government, with which he was co-operating in more 
than one thing, if resort to arms was impossible or undesirable. 
The only true resistance to the Government, it therefore seemed to 
me, was to cease to co-operate with it. Thus I arrived at the word 
non-co-operation. I had not then a clear idea of all its manifold 
implications. I, therefore, did not enter into details.” 

Gandhi thought; “The MusHms have adopted a very iinportant 
resolution. If the peace terms are unfavourable to them— which may 
God forbid— they will stop aU co-operation with Government. It is 
an inahenable right of the people thus to withhold co-operation. We 
are bound not to retain Government titles and honours, or to conti- 
nue in Government service. If the Government should betray us 
in a great cause like the Khilafat, we could not do otherwise than 
non-co-operate. We are, therefore,^ entitled to non-co-operate with 
Government in case of a betrayal. 
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But many months passed before the word non-co-operation became 
current. For the time being it was lost in the proceedings of the 
conference. It took some time for its re-discovery. 

On the eve of the annual session of the Congress, he wrote an 
editorial^ ^‘Swaraj in Swadeshi/’ in Young India of December lo: 

"The much-talked-of Reforms Bill will become the law of the land 
within a few days and in due course the new legislatures will take the 
place of the old. I have refrained from expressing an opinion on the 
report of the joint committee for I do not feel sufficiently interested 
in it. It is not possible to be enthused over a thing which when 
analysed means little for the people. So far as the reform scheme 
is concerned I would simply urge that we should take the fullest 
advantage of it and loyally work to make it a success. That it is an 
improvement upon the original measure is admitted by all. 

The real reform that India needs is swadeshi. The immediate 
problem before us is not how to run the government of the country, 

' but how to feed and clothe ourselves. In 1918 we sent sixty crores of 
rupees out of India for buying cloth. If we continue to purchase 
foreign cloth at that rate, we deprive the Indian weaver and spinner 
of that amount from year to year without giving him any other 
work in exchange. No wonder a tenth at least of the population is 
cruelly half-starved and the majority of the rest underfed. The 
reform scheme, no matter how liberal it is, will not help to solve the 
problem in the immediate future. But swadeshi can solve it now. 

"The Punjab has made the solution still clearer to me. God be 
thanked that the beautiful women of the Punjab have not yet lost the 
cunning of their fingers. High or low they still know the art. They 
have not yet burnt their spinning wheels as many Gujarati women 
have done. . . Our forefathers were able to clothe themselves with 
little effort and with perfect comfort without having to buy from the 
foreign markets. 

""This beautiful art — and yet so simple — ^is in danger of being lost 
if we do not wake up betimes. The Punjab gives proofs of its possibil- 
ities, But the Punjab too is fast losing her hold of it. It means 
greater poverty in our homes and greater idleness. The women who 
have ceased to spin are not utilizing their time in any other or better 
manner than gossiping. 

"'But one thing is needful to undo the mischief. If every educated 
Indian will realize his primary duty, he will straightway present 
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the women of his household with a spinning wheel and provide 
facilities for learning the art of spinning. Millions of yards of yam 
can be produced from day to day. And if every' educated Indian will 
condescend to wear the cloth produced from such yam, he will 
assist in rebuilding the only possible cottage industry of India. 

“Without the cottage industry the Indian peasant is doomed. He 
cannot maintain himself from the produce of the land only. He needs 
a supplementary industry. Spinning is the easiest, the cheapest and 
the best. 

“I know this means a revolution in our mental outlook. And it is j 
because it is a revolution that I claim that the way to swaraj lies j 
through swadeshi. A nation that can save sixty crores of mpees per I 
year and distribute that sum amongst its spiimers and weavers 
in their own homes will have acquired powers of organization and 
industry that must enable it to do everything else necessary for its 
organic growth.” 

The Congress held in the last week of December at Amritsar was 
for many people a place of pilgrimage. Jallianwala Bagh was visited 
during the Congress week by thousands of delegates and visitors. 
Some touched the blood-stained earth with their foreheads, some 
took away with them a Httle of that earth to be preserved as a sacred 
treasure. Some smeared their foreheads with it. 

No great decision was arrived at by this Congress because the 
result of the inquiries was awaited. But it was evident that a new 
gpj-Qt prevailed. There was now a mass character about the Congre^. 
The proceedings were conducted mainly in Hindustani. The 
Moderates or the Liberals, as they were now calling themselves, 
refused to join the Congress though the president was keen on seeing 
them back. They chose to meet in Calcutta. Their eyes were on 
the new reforms that were imminent. 

There was Lokamanya Tilak attending his last Congress. When he 
returned to India in November, after finishing his work in England, 
he said : “I wish I had been m Bombay when Gandhi began satya- 
graha. I would have borne difficulties with him and undergone the 
hardship. I am angry with Gandhi for that ^ 

There was Gandhi. There came also to the Congress, straight finm 
prison, many leaders who had been involved in case during ffie 
martial-law days and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment but 
now amnestied. Most of the prisoners were released before the 
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Congress commenced, some while the session was still in progress. 
The All brothers too arrived there straight from jail. When they 
entered the Congress pandal, the vast assembly rose as one man 
to greet them. They walked up to the dais, bowing profoundly to 
Tilak and others. Mahomed Ali appearing on the platform said 
that he came from Chhindwara jail with a return ticket. Swami 
Shraddhanand called for three cheers for the Ali brothers, and 
Hindu-Mushm unity. 

On the eve of the Congress session, the British Government, in 
order to calm the atmosphere, hurried the Reforms Bill tlirough 
ParUament and a Royal Proclamation signifying His Majesty’s assent 
to the bill was issued on December 24. 

The Congress session was attended by 8,000 delegates including 
1,500 peasants. Over 30,000 visitors were present on the occasion. In 
his presidential address. Pandit Motilal Nehru said that they were 
assembled at Amritsar in deep mourning for the cruel murder of 
hundreds of their brothers. He was himself the chief mourner. 
He appealed to the British people to do the right thing by India. 
“It is for England to learn the lesson and put an end to conditions 
which permit these occurrences in her own dominions. If our lives 
and honour are to remain at the mercy of an irresponsible executive 
and military, if the ordinary rights of human beings are denied to us, 
then aU talk of reform is a mockery.” 

The first resolution thanked His Majesty the King-Emperor for 
his proclamation and welcomed the announcement of the Prince of 
Wales’ proposed visit to India. 

The resolution on JaUianwala Bagh was moderate in tone : “In 
view of the fact that neither the Hunter Committee, nor the Congress 
Committee, has finished its examination of witnesses yet, having 
regard to the cold-blooded, calculated massacre of irmocent men and 
children — an act without parallel in modem times — the Congress urges 
upon the Government of India, and the Secretary of State, that, as a 
preliminary to legal proceedings being taken against him. General 
Dyer, should be immediately relieved of his command. This Con- 
gress desires to place it on record that, in its opinion, the Government 
of India and the Punjab Government must in any event be held 
responsible for the inexcusable delay in placing an authoritative 
statement of the massacre of the Jalhanwala Bagh before the public 
and His Majesty’s Government.” 
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There was a unanimous demand that Sir Michael 0’Dw>*er, 
Lt. -Governor of the Punjab, should be relieved of his i mm ediate 
duties as a member of the army commission. The demand was 
also made for the recall of the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, ‘‘in 
view of the fact that he had completely forfeited the confidence 
of the people of this country.’' 

A committee was soon appointed to devise the best method of 
perpetuating the memory of the dead, to have a proper scheme of 
trust prepared, and to collect subscriptions for that purpose, and it 
was decided that the site known as JaUianwala Bagh in Amritsar 
should be acquired for the nation, and be used as a memorial to 
perpetuate the memory of those who were killed or wounded during 
the massacre. 

True to his conviction, Gandhi moved a resolution blaming also 
the people of the Punjab and Gujarat. ‘‘Real manliness consists in 
not retaliating even when under a shower of bullets, to suffer evil 
patiently and with the opposition of good. That is the spirit of real 
heroes. That is why I want you to condemn the excess of mobs. I am 
glad that I have been the instrument in exhorting you to do this deed 
of penance. I warn you to appreciate the solemnity of the proposition. 
The whole key to future work hes in your recognizing the eternal 
truth underlying the resolution. Do not return madness with 
madness; return madness with sanity.” 

Tilak was chivalrous enough not to interfere with the passing 
of this resolution. But Gandhi had a thick wall of opposition to face 
when he spoke on the reforms resolution. 

During the session there was measuring of strength between the 
rapidly vanishing old guard of politicians, whose ranks were by this 
time reinforced by Mrs, Besanf s accession to them, and the new 
nationalists. The resolution on reforms placed before the Congress 
session was Das’ draft as approved by the Subjects Committee. Das 
and Tilak were for obstruction and rejection. They wanted to 
characterize the proposed reforms as “inadequate, unsatisfactory 
and disappointing”. Pandit Malaviya and Gandhi wanted to work 
reforms on the basis of offering co-operation to the extent to which 
Government co-operated with the people. 

The resolution was actually moved by C. R. Das ; Gandhi, who 
proposed an amendment, which included deletion of the word 
‘disappointing’, said in his speech: 
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“I do believe that what we are getting falls far short of the 
Congress ideals. My amendment also means that we may not say these 
reforms are disappointing, disappointing in the sense in which that 
word is used. Here I suggest to you that if a man comes to me and 
disappoints me, I do not co-operate with him. If I get a sour loaf 
I reject it, I do not take it. But if I get a loaf which is not enough, 
which has not sufficient condiments in it, I shall use it, I shall add 
condiments to it and shall take a bit. Therefore, my amendment 
means nothing more and nothing less than that we should stare the 
situation in the face as it exists before the country today and if Tilak 
Maharaj tells you that we are going to make use of the Reforms Act 
as he must, and as he already told Mr. Montagu, as he has told the 
country that we are going to take the fullest advantage of the reforms, 
then I say, be true to yourself, be true to the country and tell the 
country that you are going to do it. But if you want to say, after 
having gone there, you will put obstruction, say that also. But on the 
question of propriety and obstruction, I say, Indian culture demands 
that we shall trust one who extends a hand of fellowship. The Indian 
culture demands trust and full trust, and if you are sufficiently 
manly we shall not be afraid of the future, but face it in a manly 
manner and say, ‘All right, Mr. Montagu, all right, all officials of the 
bureaucracy, we are going to trust you. We shall put you in a corner 
and when you resist us and when you resist the advance of the 
country, then we say, you do so at your peril ! ’ That is the manly 
attitude that I suggest.” 

Gandhi then suggested that they should co-operate by accepting 
the reforms, and not say one thing when they mean another. 

The idea of having to differ from Tilak and Das was unbearable to 
him. Jairamdas Daulatram handed over to Gandhi his amendment 
which saved the situation. The need for unity induced Tilak, Das 
and Gandhi to arrive at a suitable compromise and the final form 
taken by the reforms resolution read thus : 

“This Congress (i) reiterates its declaration of last year for fuU 
responsible government and repudiates all assumptions to the con- 
trary; (2) adheres to the resolutions passed at the Delhi Congress 
session regarding constitutional reforms and is of opinion that the 
Reforms Act is inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing; 
(3) urges that Parliament should take early step to establish full res- 
ponsible government in India in accordance with the principle of 
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self-determination; (4.) trusts that, so far as may be possible, the 
people will so work the reforms as to secure an early establishment of 
full responsible government and (5) offers its thanks to the Rt. Hon. 
E. S. Montagu for his labours in connection with the reforms.” 

The Amritsar Congress passed fifty resolutions which embraced a 
wide variety of topics. The Congress appointed a sub-committee to 
consider the whole constitution of the Congress. Gandhi, who was to 
be the author of the new constitution, wanted collaboration of Tilak 
and Das ; but owing to pressure of work they were unable to work 
with him. Instead N. C. Kelkar and I. B. Sen, the lieutenants of 
Tilak and Das, were elected to collaborate with Gandhi. 

The resolution on swadeshi recommended the revival of the 
ancient industry of hand-spinning and hand-weaving. 

The Congress, the Muslim League, the Khilafat, and the Jamiat- 
ul-Ulema, all held their sessions simultaneously at Amritsar. HaHm 
Ajmal Kian was the President of the Muslim League. The 
League, besides passing resolutions protesting against the Amritsar 
massacre and the proposed dismemberment of Turkey, adopted 
a resolution on reforms on the lines adopted by the Congress. 

Though Gandhi’s presence was felt and tiie people shouted 
“Mahatma Gandhi-ki-jai”, he observed; “I do not consider my 
participation in Congress proceedings at Amritsar as my real 
entrance into the Congress politics. My attendance at the previous 
Congress sessions was nothing more perhaps than an annual renewal 
of allegiance to the Congress. I never felt on these occaaons, that I 
had any other work cut out for me except that of a mere private, nor 
did I desire more.” 
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On January 9, 1 920 Gandhi appeared before the Hunter Committee 
at Ahmedabad. “I take it, Mr. Gandhi, that you are the author of the 
satyagraha movement,” began Lord Hunter, Gandhi said, “Yes, Sir.” 

Lord Hunter : Will you explain it briefly? 

Gandhi : It is a movement intended to replace methods of violence 
md a movement based entirely upon truth. It is, as I have conceived 
it, an extension of the domestic law in the political field and my 
experience has led me to the conclusion that that movement and that 
alone can rid India of the possibility of violence spreading throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, for the redress of grievances. 

Lord Hunter: It was adopted by you in connection with the 
opposition to the Rowlatt Act. And in that connection you asked 
the people to sign the satyagraha pledge. 

Gandhi: Yes, Sir. 

Lord Hunter: Was it your intention to enlist as many men as 
possible in the movement? 

Gandhi; Yes, consistendy with the principle of truth and non- 
violence. If I got a million men ready to act according to those 
principles, I would not mind enlisting them all. 

Lord Hunter : Is it not a movement essentially antagonistic to the 
Government because you substitute the determination of the Satya- 
graha Committee for the will of the Government? 

Gandhi : That is not the spirit in which the movement has been 
understood by the people. 

Lord Hunter : I ask you to look at it from the point of view of the 
Government. If you were a Governor yourself, what would you say to 
a movement that was started with the object of breaking those laws 
which your conunittee determined? 

Gandhi : That would not be stating the whole case of the satya- 
graha doctrine. If I were in charge of the Government and brought 
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face to face with a body who, entirely in search of truth, were deter- 
mined to seek redress from unjust laws without inflicting violence, I 
would welcome it and would consider that they were the best consti- 
tutionalists, and as a Governor I would take them by my side as 
advisers who would keep me on the right path. 

Lord Hunter : People differ as to the justice or injustice of the 
particular laws. 

Gandhi : That is the main reason why violence is eliminated and a 
satyagrahi gives his opponent the same right of independence and 
feelings of liberty that he reserves to himself and he will fight by 
inflicting injuries on his person. 

Lord Hunter : I was looking at it from the point of view of the 
continuance of Government. Would it be possible to continue the 
Government if you had set up against the Government a body of 
men who would not accept the Government view but the view of an 
independent committee? 

Gandhi : I have found from my experience that it was possible to 
do so during the eight years of continuous struggle in South Africa. 

I found General Smuts, who went through the whole of that cam- 
paign, at the end of it saying that if all conducted themselves as the 
satyagrahis had done, they should have nothing to fear. 

Lord Hunter ; I understand your vow contemplates breaking of 
laws which a committee may decide, 

Gandhi ; Yes, my Lord. I want to make it clear to the committee 
that that part of the vow was meant to be a restraint on individual 
liberty. As I intended to make it a mass movement, I thought the 
constitution of some such committee as we had appointed was 
necessary, so that no man should become a law unto hinaself, and, 
therefore, we conceived the plan that the committee would be able 
to show what laws might be broken. 

Lord Hunter; We hear that doctors differ and even satyagrahis 

must differ. 

Gandhi ; Yes, I found it so to my cost. 

Lord Hunter; Supposing a satyagrahi was satisfied that a partic- 
ular law was a just law and that the committee did not obey this 
law, what is a satyagrahi to do? 

Gandhi ; He is not bound to disobey that law. We had such satya- 
grahis in abundance. 

Lord Hunter ; Is it not rather a dangerous campaign? 
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Gandhi ; If you will conceive the campaign as designed in order to 
rid the country of violence, then you will share with me the same 
concern for it. I think that at any cost a movement of this character 
should live in the country in a purified state. 

Lord Hunter: By your satyagraha pledge are you not binding 
a man’s conscience? 

Gandhi ; Not according to my interpretation of it. If my inter- 
pretation of the pledge is found to be incorrect, I shall mend my 
error if I have to start the movement again. 

Lord Hunter : No, no. I do not pretend to advise you. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad cross-examined Gandhi thinking that he 
would corner him by means of legalistic legerdemain. But Sir 
Chimanlal had to eat humble pie. 

Sir Chimanlal : Your satyagraha doctrine, so far as I understand 
it, involves the pursuit of truth and in that pursuit you invite suffering 
on yourself and do not cause violence to anybody else. 

Gandhi : Yes, Sir. 

Sir Chimanlal : However honestly a man may strive in his search 
for truth, his notions of truth may be different from the notions of 
others. Who then is to determine the truth? 

Gandhi : The individual himself would determine that. 

Sir Chimanlal: Different individuals would have different views 
as to truth. Would that not lead to confusion? 

Gandhi : I do not think so. 

Sir Chimanlal : Honestly striving after truth differs in every case. 

Gandhi: That is why the non-violence part was a necessary 
corollary. Without that there would be confusion and worse. 

Sir Chimanlal : Must not the person wanting to pursue truth be of 
high moral and intellectual equipment? 

Gandhi : No. It would be impossible to expect that firom every 
one. If A has evolved a truth by his own efforts which B, C and 
others are to accept, I should not require them to have the equip- 
ment of A, 

Sir Chimanlal: Then it comes to this that a man comes to a 
decision and others of lower intellectual and moral equipment would 
have to blindly follow him. 

Gandhi : Not blindly. All I wish to urge is, that each individual 
unless he wants to carry on his pursuit of truth independently needs 
to follow someone who has determined truth. 
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Sir Ghimanlal : Your scheme involves the determinatioii of truth 
by people of high moral and intellectual equipment, and a large 
number of people may foUow them blindly being themselves unable 
to arrive at similar conclusions by reason of their lower intellectual 
equipment, 

Gandhi : I would exact from them nothing more than I would 
expect from an ordinary being. 

Sir Ghimanlal : You said you do not consider yourself a perfect 
satyagrahi yet. The large mass of people are then even less so. 

Gandhi : No. I do not consider myself as an extraordinary man. 
There may be people more capable of determining truth than myself. 
Forty thousand Indians in South Africa, totally uncultured, came 
to the conclusion that they could be satyagrahis, and if I could 
take you through those thrilling scenes in the Transvaal you will 
be surprised to hear what restraint your countrymen in South 
Africa exhibited. 

Sir Ghimanlal: But they were all unanimous. 

Gandhi: I have more solidity of opinion here than in Africa* 

Sir Ghimanlal : But there you had a clear-cut issue, not here. 

Gandhi: Here, too, we have a clear-cut issue, the Rowlatt Act. 

Sir Ghimanlal : Does not suffering and going on suffering require 
extraordinary self-control? 

Gandhi: No. No extraordinary self-control is required. Every 
mother suffers. Your countrymen, I submit, have got such a control 
and they have exhibited that in a very large measure. 

From Ahmedabad Gandhi proceeded to Delhi in connection with 
the KJiilafat question, over which the minds of the Indian Muslims 
were very much agitated. In the peace terms there were proposals 
curtailing the temporal powers of the Caliph, who was the Sultan of 
Turkey. Muslims considered this as against their religion and as a 
breach of promise on the part of the British Government. 

Around Gandhi new forces were gathering. The Ulema felt that 
the Muslim divines of India whc^e collective power and influence 
had been shattered after the Revolt of 1857 should again come 
together. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad entered the field, with his 
profound learning, his matchless powers of eloquence and persuasion 
and his modem oudooL He had been released firom internment 
about that time. More than any other Muslim leader, though he 
was the youngest of them all, he was a tower of strength to Ga ndh i. 
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Qf this momentous meeting in Delhi and the events which led to 
non-co-operation, Maulana Azad observes : 

“I happened to meet Gandhiji for the first time in Delhi on 
January i8, 1920. All Hindu and Muslim leaders had assembled there 
in order to wait in deputation upon the Viceroy and place before 
Government the sentiments of the Indian Muslims with regard to 
Turkey. Lokamanya Tilak, too, was in Delhi. As a member of the 
deputation, I had already put my signature on the memorial to be 
submitted to the Viceroy. But I could not bring myself to consent to 
go to Government House. Maulana Mahomed Ali and other friends 
were insistent that I should join the deputation, but my feeling was 
that the deputation could not serve any useful purpose. 

“The deputation did wait on the Viceroy, however, and as was 
but to be expected, with little result. The only assurance that the 
Viceroy gave was that, if it was decided to send the deputation to 
London the Government of India would provide all the facilities. 
It was thereupon decided that Maulana Mahomed Ali should lead 
the deputation. He was ready to go. But another question now arose : 
whether the MusUms should be content merely with sending this 
deputation or whether there was anything more to be done. I was of 
the opinion that these methods of begging, petitioning, waiting in 
deputation could not be of much avail. We had to try to find some 
means of exerting direct pressure. But most people fought shy of 
this line of thinking. They had no constructive suggestion to offer, 
but were ready to pick holes, if anything concrete was proposed. 

“The matter was discussed for six long hours in Hakim Ajmal 
Khan’s drawing-room, but without any result. Gandhiji thereupon 
proposed that a sub-committee of two or three people should be 
appointed to decide the matter in consultation with him. Then- 
decision would then be placed before the bigger committee. Hakim 
Saheb and I were selected to form this sub-committee. We accom- 
pamed Gandhiji to Principal Rudra’s house and were closeted -with 
him for three hours. It was here that non-co-operation was conceived. 
Gandhiji placed before us a detailed programme, and I had no 
difficulty in agreeing -with him in every detail. It was quite clear to 
me that there was no other correct line of action than this. 

“The next day, the members of the deputation met again and 
Gandhiji explained to them his proposal. There was stiU hesitancy on 
their part. Maulanas Abdul Bari, Mahomed Ali and Shaukat AH 
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Tagore and Gandhi listening to folk-songs of Gujarat during the literary conference 
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could not yet make up their minds and wanted time. Hakim Saheb, 
however, gave me his full support. About this time the Khilafat 
Conference was being held in Meerut, so Gandhiji and I proceeded 
from Delhi to Meerut, and the non-co-operation programme was 
placed before the public for the first time at this conference. The 
second KJiilafat Conference was thereafter held towards the end 
of February in Calcutta under my presidentship, and I recom- 
mended in my address the same programme of non-co-operation 
for the acceptance of the Muslims.” 

The Khilafat question came more and more to the fore. Lloyd 
George’s reply to the Khilafat deputation led by Mahomed Ali on 
March 17 angered the Muslims. He stated that while Turkey was 
to be allowed to exercise temporal sway over Turkish lands, she was 
not to be permitted to retain those lands which were not Turkish. 
This struck at the root of the Khilafat sentiment in India. March 19 
was fixed as a day of national mourning — a day of fasting and prayer 
and general hartal. 

Gandhi’s plan of action was clearly embodied in his historic 
statement dated March 10 : 

“The KJhilafat has now become a question of questions. . .Now a 
word as to what may be done if the demands are not granted. The 
barbarous method is warfare, open or secret. This must be ruled out, 
if only because it is impracticable. If I could but persuade every one 
that it is always bad, we should gain aU lawful ends much quicker. 
The power that an individual or a nation forswearing violence can 
generate, is a power that is irresistible- But my argument today 
against violence is based upon pure expediency, its utter futility. 
Non-co-operation is, therefore, the only remedy left open to us. It is 
the clearest remedy, as it is the most effective, when it is absolutely 
free from all violence. It becomes a duty when cooperation means 
degradation or humiliation, or an injury to one’s cherished religious 
sentiment. England cannot expect a meek submission by us to an 
unjust usurpation of rights which to Muslims mean a matter of life 
and death. We may, therefore, begin at the top as well as the bottom. 
Those who are holding offices of honour or emoluments ought to 
give them up. Those who belong to the menial services under 
Government should do likewise. Non-co-oparatioa does not apply to 
service under private individuals. I cannot approve of the threat cf 
ostracism against those who do not want to adopt the remedy 
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non-co-operation. A voluntary withdrawal alone is a test of popular 
feeling and dissatisfaction. Advice to the soldiers to refuse to serve 
is premature. It is the last, not the first step. We should be entitled 
to take that step when the Viceroy, the Secretary of State and the 
Premier leave us. Every step withdrawing co-operation has to be 
taken with the greatest deliberation. We must proceed slowly so as 
to ensure retention of self-control under the fiercest heat. 

March 19, the day of protest, was a great success and passed off 
peacefully. Gandhi, moving a historic resolution at the Khilafat 
meeting held in Bombay, said : 

“Our resolution divides itself into four parts. The first part consists 
of a protest and a prayer. It protests against violent and irresponsible 
agitation set up in England in connection with the Khilafat question, 
and appeals to the ministers and other statesmen to dissociate them- 
selves from this agitation and reassure us of the fellow-feeling of the 
people of the United Kingdom by securing an honourable settle- 
ment consistent with the just religious sentiments of the Muslims of 
India. The second part warns those concerned that an adverse 
solution is likely to eventuate in complete withdrawal of co-operation 
from the Government and will put an undue strain upon Indian 
loyalty, and if such a step unfortunately becomes a necessity there is 
likely to be excitement. The third part of the resolution warns the 
people in the most emphatic language against violence of speech or 
deed and gives it as the opinion of this great meeting that any 
exercise of violence is calculated to injure the sacred cause and to do 
irreparable harm. So far the resolution is a joint transaction between 
the Hindus, Muslims and others to whom this great land is their 
mother country or their adopted home. 

“ And it commits the joint movement to a policy of non-violence 
in the course of the struggle. But Muslims have special Koranic 
obligations in which Hindus may or may not join. They, therefore, 
reserve to themselves the right, in the event of the failure of non- 
co-operation cum non-violence, in order to enforce justice, to resort 
to all such methods as may be enjoined by the Islamic scriptures. I 
venture heartily to associate myself with this resolution, I consider 
the resolution to be thoroughly respectful and moderate in tone. I 
see on the platform Shias and Sunnis, Hindus and Parsis, aU joined 
together in respectful demonstration. Complete closure of the great 
Hindu cloth market and Hindu houses are an eloquent testimony 
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of Hindu agreement with the MusKm demand. The unholy agitation 
set up in London has evoked an outburst of feeling in India which 
will never die until justice is done. It is matter of painful surprise 
that even Lord Curzon, with all his knowledge and experience of 
India, should have allied himself with the ignorant agitation. 

There is, however, a silver lining to the cloud that has gathered 
overhead. Mr, Montagu has been our uncompromising advocate. 
Mr. Lloyd George has at last reaffirmed his memorable declaration 
though in a somewhat halting form. I believe that the Government 
of India are pressing forward our claim with great firmness. The 
Anglo-Indian press has not been hostile. The Times of India and the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce have even warmly espoused our 
cause. The resolution invites all Englishmen to rally round the 
banner of truth and vindicate British honour and the pledged word 
of the British Premier. I yield to no one in my loyalty to the British 
connection, but I must refuse to buy that loyalty at the price of 
honour and at the sacrifice of the deeply seated religious sentiments 
of one section of my countrymen. A loyalty that sells its soul is 
worth nothing, and if in spite of the acknowledged service of Indian 
soldiers, both Hindu and Muslim, during the late war, the promises 
made by British statesmen are broken, the reasons that evoke the 
loyalty of India will have ceased to exist, I do not lose hope, but if 
the hope is disappointed and the worst happens, God alone knows 
what will happen to this fair land of ours. We know this that there 
will be neither peace nor rest for the Government or the people, 
until the wrong is righted and the feeling of eight crores of Muslims 
are duly respected. 

hope it is unnecessary to show why it is obligatory on Hindus 
to march side by side with their Muslim coimtrymen. So long as the 
means and the end are honourable, I can imagine no better cement 
for perpetually binding us both than our complete association with 
Muslims. But in a cause so sacred as this, there can be, there should 
be, no violence either of speech or of deed. We must conquer not 
by hate but by love. I admit the difficulty of loving the unjust, but 
victory consists not in marching along a smooth surface but in 
conquering obstacles, in a resolute and undaunted way. And in a 
just and sacred cause, firmness of piirpose and unconqueraWe will 
are the least qualities required of us. Mmeover, violence can only 
damage this great cause. It may create a sensation but we shall 
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never reach the goal through a series of sensations. The non-violence 
clause of the resolution, therefore, definitely recognizes the wisdom 
of self-restraint and enjoins upon all speakers to refrain from making 
wild or exaggerated speeches, which can only lead to bloodshed, 
ruthless repression and humiliation of both the Government and the 
people. But the Muslims want to play a perfectly honourable game. 

“They wish to reserve or suppress nothing. Some of them have, 
therefore, insisted upon the insertion of a proviso to the resolution, 
meaning, that if non-violence fails, they are at liberty to resort to 
the other methods enjoined upon them by the Koran, and these are 
that when their religion is assailed, they should leave the country in 
which it is assailed or war against the assailant. And so the resolution 
undoubtedly foreshadows, in the most honourable and unmistakable 
manner, the stages through which this great movement will pass, the 
last stage being a bloody revolution. God forbid that this country 
should have to pass through such a revolution and all its horrors but 
the feeling on this Khilafat question runs so high and goes so deep 
that an unjust solution may, if peaceful means fail, land this country 
in a revolutionary movement, the like of which we have not seen 
before, and if it comes responsibility will rest with Englishmen, the 
Hindus and the timid Muslims. If Englishmen will only recognize 
the existence of the deep feehng and a necessity of the just decision, 
all would be well. If the Hindus will understand the neighbourly 
duty and actively co-operate "with the Muslims, they can, by united 
and perfectly peaceful effort, force a just solution. Timid Muslims by 
shedding their timidity at this critical moment of their history will 
also prevent bloodshed by letting the party of violence to understand 
that there are no deserters of the flag of Islam. If then, revolution is 
to be our lot, it wiE come through sheer despair staring honest, 
high-souled Muslims in the face, giving them a feeling of being 
neglected by Englishmen, Hindus and their co-religionists. I hope 
that the whole of India will unite in a prayer to the Almighty 
and in a cry of justice that shall not be denied. I venture finally 
to hope, that the Government will not anticipate revolution by 
thoughtless and angry repression. They will recognize that India is 
no longer an infant and that Indians have the same feelings that 
actuate Englishmen in similar circumstances.” 

Events followed each other with lightning speed. Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, a celebrated physician and a popular leader renotmced 
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his titles * As a. humble Muslim, I have decided to relieve 
myself of all honours conferred upon me by the Government and I 
return herewith the gold medal of Kaiser-i-Hind together with the 
two silver medals of the Coronation Durbar of England and India, 
and, henceforward, I give up the title of Haziq-ul-Mulk.” It was 
the prelude to a general withdrawal of co-operation with the 
British Government, 

It was in the midst of an atmosphere charged with unrest that the 
Congress report on the Punjab atrocities was published on March 25. 
The report was written by Gandhi who worked on it day and night 
for a fortnight, confined to the Sabarmati Ashram. 

The time was ripe for united action. In memory of the Amritsar 
happenings, the week, fi-om April 6 to April 13, was observed as a 
National Week. Gandhi commented: “We must be prepared to 
contemplate with equanimity not a thousand murders of innocent 
men and women but many thousands, before we attain a status in 
the world that shall not be surpassed by any nation. We hope, 
therefore, that all concerned will take rather than lose heart, and 
treat hanging as an ordinary affair of life.” 

Tilak now at the height of his popularity did not entirely share 
Gandhi’s views. The politics advocated by the two leaders was put 
forth in their manifestoes, published in the third week of April. 
Gandhi had just then accepted the presidentship of the All-India 
Home Rule League firom which Mrs. Besant seceded, and he pub- 
lished a statement in doing so. Tilak had published a manifesto 
enunciating his policy in relation to the new reforms. 

Gandhi stated: “It is a distinct departure from the even tenor of 
my life for me to belong to an organization that is purely and frankly 
political. But, after careful deliberation with fiiends, I have joined 
the All-India Home Rule League and accepted the ofiice of its 
president. Some friends whom I consulted told me that I should not 
j oin any political organization and that, if I did, I would lose the 
position of splendid isolation I enjoy at present. I confess that this 
caution had considerable weight with me. At the same time, I felt 
that if I was accepted by the league, as I was, I should be vsrong in 
not identifying myself with an organization that I could utilize for 
the advancement of a cause in which I had speaalized, and the 
methods which, experience has shown me, are attended with quicker 
and better results than those that are usually adopted. Before joining 
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tie league, I endeavoured to ascertain the opinion of those who were 
outside the presidency and with whom I had not the privilege to 
come in such close contact as with co-workers in the Bombay 
Presidency. The causes referred to by me are swadeshi, Hindu- 
Muslim unity, with special reference to Khilafat, the acceptance 
of Hindustani as the lingua franca, and a linguistic redistribution of 
the provinces. I would engage the league, if I can carry the mem- 
bers with me, in these activities, so that they occupy the largest 
part of the nation’s time and attention. 

“I freely confess that reforms take a secondary place in any 
scheme of national reorganization. For, I feel that the activities 
chosen by me, if they could but absorb national energy, would 
bring about all the reforms that the most ardent extremist can ever 
desire, and so far as the desirability of getting full self-government 
can be best accelerated by developing the activities that I have 
mentioned. I keep them in the forefront of the national programme. 
I shall not treat the All-India Home Rule League as a party organ- 
ization in any sense of the term. I belong to no party, and I wish to 
belong to none hereafter. I am aware that the constitution of the 
league requires it to help the Congress, but I do not consider the 
Congress as a party organization, even as the British Parliament, 
though it contains all parties, and has one party or other dominating 
it from time to time, is not a party organization. I shall venture to 
hope that all parties will cherish the Congress as a national organiza- 
tion providing a platform for all parties to appeal to the nation, 
with a view to moulding its policy, and I would endeavour so to 
mould the policy of the league as to make the Congress retain its 
no-party national character. 

“This brings me to my methods. I believe that it is possible to 
introduce uncompromising truth and honesty in the political hfe of 
the country. Whilst I would not expect the league to follow me in 
my civil disobedience methods, I would strain every nerve to make 
truth and non-violence accepted in all our national activities. Then 
we shall cease to fear or distrust Government and their measures. I 
do not wish, however, to develop the theme any further, but I would 
rather let time solve the many questions that must arise from the bold 
statement I have here made. My purpose now is not to demons- 
trate the propriety of my action or the truth of the policy herein 
adumbrated but to take the members of the league into my 
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confidence and to invite their criticism of the programme therein 
set forth, and any suggestion they may wish to make for the advance- 
ment and the welfare of the league.” 

Tilak’s programme as stated in his manifesto was as follows : 

‘‘^The Congress Democratic Party, as the name denotes, is a party 
animated by feelings of unswerving loyalty to the Congress and faith 
in democracy. It believes in the potency of democratic doctrines for 
the solution of Indian problems, and regards the extension of educa- 
tion and political franchise as two of its best weapons- It advocates 
the removal of all civic, secular, or social disabilities based on caste or 
custom. It believes in religious toleration, the sacredness of one’s 
religion to oneself and the right and duty of the state to protect it 
against aggression. This party supports the claim of the Muslims for 
the solution of the Kdiilafat question according to Muslim dogmas 
and beliefs and the tenets of the Koran. 

'‘This party believes in the integration or federation of India in the 
British Commonwealth for the advancement of the cause of humanity 
and the brotherhood of mankind, but demands autonomy for India 
and equal status as a sister state with every partner in the British 
Commonwealth, including Great Britain. It insists upon equal citizen- 
ship for the Indians throughout the commonwealth and effective 
retaliation whenever it is denied. It welcomes the League of Nations 
as an instrument for enforcing the peace of the world, the integrity of 
states, the freedom and honour of nations and natioaaahties, and for 
ending the exploitation of one country by another.” 

Tilak, while not oblivious of the iniquitous terms sought to be 
imposed on Turkey and the inhuman atrocities perpetrated in the 
Puiyab, wanted to absorb all the energy roused over these episodes 
and direct it in the path opened out by the Reforms Act. Gandhi, 
who originally wanted to co-operate in the working of the reforms, 
found how antagonistic to his moral sense would be such a move so 
long as the Punjab and KJnlafat issues remained unsatisfactorily 
settled. While, therefore, Tilak sought to concentrate the nation’s 
attention on council entry, Gandhi became more and more indifferent 
to the working of the reforms and found no peace until the Khilaiat 

and the Punjab questions were settled. 

The hour of Turkey’s trial was slowly approaching. The question 
now remained as to when the movement should be started, ^^tto 
immediately or after the peace terms were officially known. The 
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sub-committee appointed by the All-India Khilafat Committee, 
consisting of Gandhi, Shaukat Ali and Azad, unanimously resolved to 
wait for the official declaration. 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary announced on May 14 the peace 
terms presented by the allies to Turkey. The Viceroy recognized 
that the terms were such as must cause pain to the Muslims of 
India, but asked them to brace themselves to bear with patience 
and resignation the misfortunes of their Turkish co-religionists. The 
publication of the proposed peace terms caused the deepest indigna- 
tion, and synchronizing as it did with the publication of the Hunter 
Committee Report, intense resentment was roused throughout India 
at what was regarded in every way as a “whitewashing” report. 

The Khilafat Committee met in Bombay to deliberate upon 
Gandhi’s non-co-operation programme and adopted it on May 28, 
as the only means left now to the Muslims. 

The meeting of the A.-I.C.G. was held at Benares on May 30. 
The Punjab atrocities and the deficiencies of the Reforms Act were 
added to the Khilafat demand. Gandhi proposed that as a protest 
against the Turkish peace treaty and the decision of the Government 
in regard to the Punjab affairs, as indicated in the Hunter Report, 
the Congress should recommend a programme of non-co-operation 
to the country without further delay. 

The A.-I.C.C. considered that it was not within its competence to 
accept this proposition, as it was opposed to the resolution of the 
Amritsar Congress relating to the reform scheme. It did not at the 
same time think it right to dispose of the matter, without giving 
the country an opportunity of pronouncing its judgement on it. It 
unanimously resolved to hold a special session of the Congress in 
Calcutta later in the year to consider Gandhi’s programme. 

Though Tilak passed Benares at that time, he did not attend the 
A.-I.C.C. meeting, for his heart was not wholly in the Khilafat 
agitation. But he said he would obey the decision of the Congress. 
According to Gandhi, Tilak’s attitude towards non-co-operation 
was : “I like the programme well enough, but I have my doubts as to 
the country being with us in the self-denying ordinance which non- 
co-operation presents to the people. I will do nothing to hinder 
the progress of the non-co-operation movement. I wish you every 
success, and if you gain the popular ear you will find in me an 
enthusiastic supporter.” 
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The Hindu-Muslim Conference of three hundred influential 
representatives met at Allahabad on June i. Mrs. Besant, Pandit 
Malaviya, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Motilal Nehru, Chintamani 
and others were present at the meeting. Mrs. Besant and Sapm 
tried to dissuade the Muslims present from the policy of non-co- 
operation. Other speakers made non-committal speeches. WTiilst 
they approved of the principle of non-co-operation in theory, the 
Hindus among them saw many practical difficulties and they feared 
also complications arising from Muslims welcoming an Afghan 
invasion of India. Muslim speakers gave the fullest and frankest 
assurances that they would fight to a man any invasion from without 
undertaken with a view to conquer India, but they were equally 
frank in asserting that any invasion from without undertaken with a 
view to uphold the prestige of Islam and to vindicate justice would 
have their full sympathy, if not their actual support. 

The joint conference dispersed without coming to any definite 
conclusion. It, however, helped Gandhi to estimate the forces arrayed 
for or against his programme. But he could no longer wait till the 
Congress pronounced its decision. 

The Khilafat committee met at Allahabad on June 9 and una m - 
mously reaffirmed the principle of non-co-operation and appointed 
an executive committee to lay down and enforce a rigid programme. 
It was decided here to give one month’s notice to the Viceroy and 
then to start the movement under the guidance of Gandhi, ^ 

In the tumult of agitation Gandhi stressed the constructive pro- 
gramme. Week after week, the pag^ of Yoimg India were devoted 
to Hindu-Muslim unity, an improved spinning wheel, the use 
vernaculars, swadeshi, labour welfare and the use of khaddar. 
He participated in the Gujarat Literary Conference and expounded 
the meaning of literature from the point of view of the masses. 
He commended the long speech of Rabindranath Tagore ^o also 
graced the occasion. ^‘The search after gold must be subsciviait to 
the search after God” was the message of the poet to commeraally- 
minded Ahmedabad. 

Tagore’s appreciation of khaddar gave a cue to Gandhi to vmte 
in Young India the following note on chartta: 

“While the swadeshi movement is going fonv^ by le^ 
bounds and MusHms are taking it up as enthuaasticaUy zs 
it is well to consider the best method of promoting swadeshi. The 
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only way to encourage swadeshi is to manufacture more cloth. Mills 
cannot growilike mushrooms. We must, therefore, fall back upon 
hand-woven and hand-spun yam. Yarn has never perhaps been so 
dear as it is today and mills are making fabulous profits out of yarn. 
He, therefore, who hand-spins a yard of yarn, helps its production 
and cheapens its yarn. I know from personal experience that it is 
possible to flood the market with hand-spun yarn and hand-woven 
cloth, if the standard cloth comes to be recognized as fit for wear. 
This cloth is called khaddar in upper India. It is called khadi in the 
Bombay Presidency. Thanks to Sarala Devi, she has shown that it is 
possible to make even saris out of khaddar. She thought that she 
could best express herself during the National Week by wearing 
khaddar sari and khaddar blouse. And she did it. She attended 
parties in her khaddar sari. Friends thought that it was impossible. 
She falsified all fears and was no less active or less elegant in her 
khaddar sari than in her silk saris. Tf you do not feel awkward 
in that sari of yours you may go anywhere and to any party and 
you will find it would be well with you.’ It was with some such words 
Rabindranath Tagore blessed her when he saw her in her khaddar 
sari. I relate this sacred incident in order to show that two of the 
most artistic people of India found nothing inartistic in khaddar. 
This is the cloth I venture to introduce to the cultured families of 
India, for on its use hangs the immediate success of the swadeshi 
movement during its infant stage. To me khaddar is any day more 
artistic than the finest Dacca muslin, for its associations. Khaddar 
supports today those who were starving. It supports women who have 
been reclaimed from a life of shame or women who, because they 
would not go out for work, remained idle and quarrelled among 
themselves for want of occupation. Khaddar, therefore, has a soul 
about it. It has a distinct individuality about it. If our tastes were 
not debased, we would prefer khaddar to sticky calico even during 
the summer season.” 
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Gandhi felt that the storni was brewingj and instead of trying to call 
it forth he did all in his power to break its violence. He meant to 
prepare the masses for the coming struggle, but they must be trained 
by a gradual process. 

On June 16, 1920, he wrote in Young India on the law of suffering : 

“No country has ever risen vrthout being purified through the fire 
of suffering. The mother suffers so that her child may live. The condi- 
tion of wheat-growing is that the seed grain should perish. Life comes 
out of death. Will India rise out of her slavery without fulfilling this 
eternal law of purification through suffering? 

“If my advisers are right, evidently India will realize her destiny 
without travail. For their chief concern is that the events of April 
1919 should not be repeated. They fear non-co-operation because it 
would involve the sufferings of many. If Hampden had argued thus 
he would not have withheld payment of ship-money, nor would 
Wat Tyler have raised the standar 4 of revolt. English and French 
histories are replete with instances of men continuing their pursuit o£ 
the right irrespective of the amount of suffering involved. The actors 
did not stop to think whether ignorant people would not have in- 
volrmtarily to suffer. Why should we expect to write our history 
diffeiently? It is possible for us to learn firom the mistakes of 
our predecessors to do better, but it is impossible to do away with 
the law of suffering, which is the one indispensable conditiem CHur 
being. The way to do better is to avoid, if we can, violence firom our 
side and thus quicken the rate of progress and to introduce greater 
purity in the methods of suffering. We can, if we will, nefinin, in our 
impatience, from bending the wrongdoer to our will by physical Sorce 
as Sinn Feiners are doing today % from coerdi^ our Mj^faouis 
to follow our methods as was done last year by some of us in Ininging 
about hartal. Progress is to be measured by the amount of sufi^ing 
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undergone by the sufferer. The purer the suflFering, the greater is the 
progress. Hence did the sacrifice of Jesus suffice to free a sorrowing 
world. In this onward march he did not count the cost of suffering 
entailed upon his neighbours whether it was undergone by them 
voluntarily or otherwise. Thus did the sufferings of a Harishchandra 
suffice to re-establish the kindgom of truth. He must have known that 
his subjects would suffer involuntarily by his abdication. He did not 
mind because he could not do otherwise than follow truth. 

‘T have said that I do not deplore the massacre of Jallianwala 
Bagh so much as I deplore the murders of Englishmen and destruc- 
tion of property by ourselves. The frightfulness at Amritsar drew 
away public attention from the greater though slower frightfulness 
at Lahore where attempt was made to emasculate the inhabit- 
ants by slow processes. But before we rise higher we shall have to 
undergo such processes many more times till they teach us to take up 
suffering voluntarily and to find joy in it. I am convinced that the 
Lahorians never deserved the cruel insults that they were subjected 
to ; they never hurt a single Englishman ; they never destroyed any 
property. But a wilful ruler was determined to crush the spirit of 
a people just trying to throw off his chafing yoke. If I am told that 
all this was due to my preaching satyagraha, my answer is that I 
would preach satyagraha all the more forcibly for that, so long as I 
have breath left in me, and tell the people that next time they would 
answer O’Dwyerean insolence not by opening shops by reason of 
threats of forcible sales but by allowing the tyrant to do his worst and 
let him sell their all but their unconquerable souls. Sages of old 
mortified the flesh so that the spirit within might be set free, so that 
their trained bodies might be proof against any injury that might be 
inflicted on them by tyrants seeking to impose their will on them. 
And if India wishes to revise her ancient wisdom and to avoid the 
errors of Europe, if India wishes to see the Kingdom of God estab- 
lished on earth instead of that of Satan which has enveloped Europe, 
then I would urge her sons and daughters not to be deceived by fine 
phrases, the terrible subtleties that hedge us in, the fears of suffering 
that India may have to undergo, but to see what is happening today 
in Europe and from it understand that we must go through suffering 
even as Europe has gone through, but not the process of making 
others suffer. Germany wanted to dominate Europe and the allies 
wanted to do likewise by crushing Germany. Europe is no better for 
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Germany’s fall. The allies have proved themselves to be just as 
deceitful, cruel, greedy and selfish as Germany was or would 
have been. Germany would have avoided the sanctimonious humbug 
that one sees associated with the many dealings of the allies. 

“The miscalculation that I deplored last year was not in connec- 
tion with the sufferings imposed upon the people, but about the 
mistakes made by them and violence done by them owing to their 
not having understood the message of satyagraha. What then is 
the meaning of non-co-operation in terms of the law of suffering? 
We must voluntarily put up with the losses and inconveniences that 
arise from having to withdraw our support fi*om a Government 
that is ruling against our will. ‘Possession of power and riches is a 
crime under an unjust government, poverty in that case is a virtue,’l 
says Thoreau. It may be that in the transition state we may make 
mistakes ; there may be avoidable suffering. These things are prefer- 
able to national emasculation. 

“We must refuse to wait for the wrong to be righted till the wrcmg- 
doer has been roused to a sense of his iniquity. W e must not for fear of 
ourselves or others having to suffer remain participators in it. But 
we must combat the wrong by ceasing to assist the wrcmgdocr 
directly or indirectly. 

“If a father does injustice, it is the duty of his children to leave 
the parental roof. If the headmaster of a school conducts his institu- 
tion on an immoral basis, the pupils must leave the school If the 
chairman of a corporation is corrupt, the members thereof must wadi 
their hands clean of his corruption by withdrawing from it ; even so if 
a government does a grave injustice the subject must withdraw 
co-operation wholly or partially, sufficiently to wean the ruler from 
wickedness. In each case conceived by me there is an dement of 
suffering whether mental or physicsil. Without such suffering it is not 
possible to attain freedom.” 

The critics said, “India has not the strength of purpose and the 
capacity for sacrifice to achieve such a noble end.” Gandhi replied i 
“They are partly right. India has not these qualities now. Because we 
have not, shall we not evolve them and infect the nation with them? 
Is not the attempt worth making? Is any sacrifice too great to gain 
such a purpose? ” 

At the end of June a Khilafat represeatation was sent to the 
Viceroy signed by prominent leaders including Mazharai Haqi«:, 
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Yakub Hasan, Abdul Bari, Shaukat AH and Azad ; “We have most 
carefully read the Turkish peace terms, and we consider them to be 
in direct violation of the religious sentiments of Muslims. We hold 
that the British Empire which is ‘the greatest Muslim power’ in the 
world cannot treat the Turkish Empire which represents the Khilafat, 
in the same manner that it may treat a defeated enemy. We would, 
therefore, request Your Excellency and your Government to ask His 
Majesty’s ministers to secure a revision of the peace terms and tell 
them that on failure to do so, Your Excellency will make common 
cause with the people of India. If unfortunately Your Excellency will 
not adopt our humble suggestion we shall be obliged as from the first 
of August next to withdraw co-operation from the Government and 
to ask our co-religionists and Hindu brethren to do likewise.” 

On June 22 Gandhi appealed to the Viceroy to heed to the 
just demands of the Muslims : 

“As one who has enjoyed a certain measure of Your Excellency’s 
confidence, and as one who claims to be a devoted well-wisher of the 
British Empire, I owe it to Your Excellency, and through Your 
Excellency to His Majesty’s ministers, to explain my connection with 
and my conduct in the Khilafat question. 

“At the very earhest stage of the war, even whilst I was in London 
organizingtheindian Volunteer Ambulance Corps, I began to interest 
myself in the KLhilafat question. I perceived how deeply moved 
the Httle Musalman world in London was when Turkey decided 
to throw in her lot with Germany. On my arrival in India in 
the January of 1915, I found the same anxiousness and earnestness 
among the Musalmans with whom I came in contact. Their anxiety 
became intense when the information about the secret treaties leaked 
out. Distrust of British intentions filled their minds, and despair took 
possession of them. Even at that moment I advised my Musalman 
friends not to give way to despair but to express their fear and their 
hopes in a discipHned manner. It will be admitted that the whole of 
Musalman India has behaved in a singularly restrained manner 
during the past five years, and that the leaders have been able to keep 
the turbulent sections of their community under complete control. 

“The peace terms and Your Excellency’s defence of them have 
given the Musalmans of India a shock from which it will be diflficult 
for them to recover. The terms violate the ministerial pledges and 
utterly disregard Musalman sentiment. I consider that as a staunch 
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Hindu wishing to live on terms of the closest fiiendship with my 
Musalman countrymen, I should be an unworthy son of India if 
I did not stand by them in their hour of trial. In my opinion, their 
cause is just. They claim that Turkey must not be punished if their 
sentiment is to be respected. Muslim soldiers did not fight in the 
war to inflict punishment on their own Caliph or to deprive him of 
his territories. The Musalman attitude has been consistent through- 
out these five years. 

“My duty to the empire to which I owe my loyalty requires me to 
resist the cruel violence that has been done to the Musalman senti- 
ment. So far as I am aware, Musalmans and Hindus have as a whole 
lost faith in British justice and honour. The report of the majority of 
the Hunter Committee, Your Excellency’s despatch thereon and 


Mr. Montagu’s reply have only aggravated the distrust 

“In these circumstances the only course open to one like me is 
either in despair to sever all connection with British rule, or, if I still 
retained faith in the inherent superiority of the British constitution to 
all others at present in vogue, to adopt such means as will rectify the 
wrong done, and thus restore confidence. I have not lost faith in such 
superiority and I am not without hope that somehow or other justice 
will yet be rendered if we show the requisite capacity for suSering. 
Indeed, my conception of that constitution is Aat it helps only those 
who are ready to help themselves. I do not believe that it protects the 
weak. It gives free scope to the strong to maintain their strength and 

develop it. The weak under it go to the wall. 

“It is, then, because I beUeve in the British constitution that I have 
advised’ my Musalman fiiends to withdraw their support 
Excellency’s Government, and the Hindus to join them, sh^ the 
peace terms not be revised in accordance with the solemn pledges of 

ministers and the Muslim sentiment. i, *1, • 

“Three courses were open to the Musalmans in order to c^k them 
emphatic disapproval of the utter injustice to which 
ministers have become party, if they have 

prime perpetrators of it. They are : (i) To to S 

Lvise emigration on a wholesale s^e; (3) Not to be party to the 
injustice by ceasing to co-operate with the Government 
^“Your Excellency must be aware that there was a 
boldest though the most thoughtless, among the 
fevoSd violence, and the hijrat (emigration) has not yet ceased to 
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be the battle cry. I venture to claim that I have succeeded by 
patient reasoning in weaning the party of violence from its ways. I 
confess that I did not attempt to succeed in weaning them from 
violence on moral grounds, but purely on utilitarian grounds. The 
result, for the time being at any rate, has, however, been to stop 
violence. The school of hijrat has received a check, if it has not 
stopped its activity entirely. I hold that no repression could have 
prevented a violent eruption, if the people had not had presented to 
them a form of direct action involving considerable sacrifice and 
ensuring success if such direct action was largely taken up by the 
public. Non-co-operation was the only dignified and constitutional 
form of such direct action. For it is the right recognized from times 
immemorial of the subject to refuse to assist a ruler who misrules. 

“At the same time I admit that non-co-operation practised by the 
mas s of people is attended with grave risks. But in a crisis such as 
has overtaken the Musalmans of India, no step that is unattended 
with large risks can possibly bring about the desired change. Not 
to run some risks will be to court much greater risks, if not virtual 
destructions of law and order. 

“But there is yet an escape from non-co-operation. The Muslim 
representation has requested Your Excellency to lead the agitation 
yourself, as did your distinguished predecessor at the time of the 
South African trouble. But if you cannot see your way to do so, and 
non-co-operation becomes a dire necessity, I hope that you will 
give those who have accepted my advice and myself the credit for 
being actuated by nothing less than a stern sense of duty.” 

Gandhi’s appeal to the Viceroy was an expression of his faith in 
the British people. “Freemasonry is a secret brotherhood which has, 
more by its secret and iron rules than by its service to humanity, 
obtained a hold upon some of the best minds. Similarly there seems 
to be some secret code of conduct governing the official class in India 
before which the flower of the great British nation fall prostrate and 
unconsciously become instruments of injustice which, as private 
individuals, they would be ashamed of perpetrating.” 

His earnest appeal to the Viceroy had no effect. On July 7 the 
Non-co-operation Committee gave instructions as to “how and 
when to act”. In this programme the surrender of all the titles of 
honour and honorary posts, boycott of schools and colleges and 
of courts and the councils figured prominently. The committee 
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declared that ^^swadeshi must be pushed forward without waiting 
for the I St of August, for it is an eternal rule of conduct not to bcr 
interrupted even when the settlement arrives.” 

In the swadeshi programme Gandhi placed the matn stress on 
khaddar. His message had its effect and “the music of the spinning 
wheel” began to hum all over the land. In one of his lyrical notes, 
he wrote in Toung India dated July 21 : 

“Slowly but surely the music of perhaps the most ancient machine 
of India is once more permeating society. Pandit Malaviyaji has 
stated that he is not going to be satisfied until the ranis and the 
maharanis of India spin yam for the nation, and the ranas and 
maharanas sit behind the handlooms and weave cloth for the nation. 
They have the example of Aurangzeb who made his own caps. A 
greater emperor — Kabir — was himself a weaver and has immortal- 
ized the art in his poems. The queens of Europe, before Europe was 
caught in Satan's trap, spun yam and considered it a noble calling. 
The very words, spinster and wife, prove the ancient dignity of the 
art of spinning and weaving. ‘When Adam delved and Eve span, who 
was then the gentleman' also reminds one of the same fact. Well may 
Pandi^i hope to persuade the royalty of India to return to the andent 
calling of this sacred land of ours. Not on the clatter of arms depends 
the revival of her prosperity and tme independence. It depends most 
largely upon re-introduction in every home of the music of the 
spinning wheel. It gives sweeter music and is more profitable than 
the execrable harmonium, concertina and accordian. 

“Whilst Pandiiji is endeavouring in his inimitably suave manner 
to persuade Indian royalty to take up the sp inni ng wheel, Shrimati 
Sarala Devi Choudhurani, who is herself a member erf* the I ndia n 
nobility, has learnt the art and has thrown herself heart and soul 
into the movement . . . She has spoken to audiences in Amntsar, 
Ludhiana and elsewhere and has succeeded in enlisting the services, 
for her spinning committee at Amritsar, of Mrs. Ratanchand and 
Bugga Chowdhury and the famous Ratan Devi who during the 
fiightful night of the 13th April despite the curfew order of Gei^ 
Dyer sat, all alone in the midst of the hundreds of the dead and 
dying, with her dead husband's cold head in her lap. I venture to 
tender my congratulation to these ladies. May they find scdacc in 
the music of the spinning wheel and in the thought that Aey arc 
doing national work. I hope that the other ladies of Amritsar will 
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help Sarala Devi in her efforts and that the men of Amritsar will 
■realize their own duty in the matter. In Bombay the ladies of 
noted families have already taken up spinning. 

know that there are friends who laugh at this attempt to revive 
this great art. They remind me that in these days of mills, sewing- 
machines or typewriters, only a lunatic can hope to succeed in 
reviving the rusticated spinning wheel. These friends forget that 
the needle has not given place to the sewing-machine nor has the 
hand lost its cunning in spite of the typewriter. There is not the 
slightest reason why the spinning wheel may not coexist with 
spinning mill even as the domestic kitchen coexists with the hotels. 
Indeed typewriters and sewing-machines may go, but the needle 
and the reed pen will survive. The mills may suffer destruction. The 
spinning wheel is a national necessity. I would ask sceptics to go to 
the many poor homes where the spinning wheel is again supple- 
menting their slender resources and ask the inmates whether the 
spinning wheel has not brought joy to their homes. 

“Thank God, the reward issued by Mr. Revashankar Jagjivan 
bids fare to bear fruit. In a short time India will possess a renovated 
spinning wheel — a wonderful invention of a patient Deccan artisan. 
It is made out of simple materials. There is no great complication 
about it. It will be cheap and capable of being easily mended. It will 
give more yarn than the ordinary wheel and is capable of being 
worked by a five-year-old boy or girl. But whether the new machine 
proves what it claims to be or it does not, I feel convinced that the 
revival of hand-spinning and hand-weaving will make the largest 
contribution to the economic and moral regeneration of India. The 
millions must have a simple industry to supplement agriculture. 
Spinning was the cottage industry years ago and if the millions are 
to be saved from starvation in their homes, then every village must 
repossess its own weaver.” 

In the same issue he crossed swords with Sapru who dissuaded the 
Muslims from embarking on non-co-operation. He wrote: “Un- 
doubtedly a cause must be grave to warrant the drastic method of 
non-co-operation. I do say that affront such as has been put upon 
Islam cannot be repeated for a century. Islam must rise now or ‘be 
fallen’, if not for ever, certainly for a century. I cannot imagine 
a graver wrong than the massacre of Jallianwala Bagh and the 
barbarity that followed it, the whitewash of the Hunter Committee, 
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the despatch of the Government of India, Mr. Montagu’s letter 
upholding the Viceroy and then the Lt.-Govemor of the Punj^, 
the refusal to remove officials who made the lives of the PunjaBis a 
hell during the martial-law period. These acts constitute a complete 
series of continuing wrongs against India which if India has any 
sense of honour, she must right at the sacrifice of all the material 
wealth she possesses. If she does not, she will have bartered her soul 
for a mess of pottage.” 

The Khilafat Committee issued instructions to make ist of August 
a complete success, though it had not yet given up hopes of securing 
revision of the peace terms. On the other hand hundreds of Muslims 
had already started on hijrat. The flight of Muslims was growing 
apace. People broke up and left their homes for unknown lands. 
The movement of hijrat started in Sind and spread to the North- 
West Frontier. Peshawar and other Frontier towns were haltii^ 
stations to push off to Afghanistan. Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his 
followers joined in the hijrat movement. Many people reached 
Afghan territory and some even crossed over to the Soviet UniiHi. 
In Kabul, Ghaflfar Khan met King AmanuUah Khan. They agreed 
that it was futile to run away from one’s country. So Ghaffar Khan 
returned home. During the month of July or August as many as 
18,000 people were on hijrat, but they were discouraged by the 
Afghan authorities. The eyes of Indian Muslims now turned to thar 
motherland. 

The country was getting intensely worked up, and was jaepar- 
ing for a fight. In an article entitled “Mr. Mont^ on the Khilafat 
Agitation” Gandhi wrote : 

“Montagu does not like the Khilafat agitation that is gather- 
ing force. In answer to questions put in the House of Gcanmons, 
he is reported to have said that whilst he acknowledged that I had 
rendered distinguished services to the country in the past, he amid 
not look upon my present attitude with equanimity and ^t it was 
not to be expected that I could now be treated as leniently as I 
was during the Rowlatt Act agitation. He added that he had every 
confidence in the central and local Governments, that they were 
carefully watching the movement and that tlwy had full power to 
deal with the situation. 

“This statement of Mr. Montagu has regarded in some 

quarters as a threat. It has even been ccwasidCTed to be a Wank 
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cheque for the Government of India to re-establish the reign of 
if they chose. It is inconsistent with his desire to base the 
Government on the goodwill of the people. At the same time if 
the Hunter Committee’s finding be true and if I was the cause of 
the disturbances last year, I was undoubtedly treated with excep- 
tional leniency. I admit too that my activity this year is fraught with 
greater peril to the empire as it is being conducted today than was 
last year’s activity. Non-co-operation in itself is more harmless than 
civil disobedience, but in its effect it is far more dangerous for the 
Government than civil disobedience. Non-co-operation is not 
intended so far to paralyse the Government, as to compel justice 
from it. If it is carried to the extreme point, it can surely bring the 
Government to a standstill. 

‘‘A friend who has been listening to my speeches once asked me 
whether I did not come under the sedition section of the Indian Penal 
Code. Though I had not fully considered it, I told him that very 
probably I did and that I could not plead ‘not guilty’ if I was 
charged under it. I must admit that I can pretend to no ‘affection’ 
for the present Government. My speeches are intended to create 
‘disaffection’ such that the people might consider it a shame to 
assist or co-operate with a Government that had forfeited all title 
to confidence, respect or support. 

“I draw no distinction between the Imperial and the Indian 
Government. The latter has accepted, on the Khilafat, the policy 
imposed upon it by the former. And in the Punjab case the former 
has endorsed the policy of terrorism and emasculation of a brave 
people initiated by the latter. British ministers have broken their 
pledged word and wantonly wounded the feelings of the seventy 
million Muslims of India. Innocent men and women were insulted 
by the insolent officers of the Punjab Government. Their wrongs not 
only remain unrighted, but the very officers who so cruelly subjected 
them to barbarous humiliation retain office under the Government. 

“When at Amritsar last year I pleaded with all the earnestness I 
could command for co-operation with the Government and for 
response to the wishes expressed in the Royal Proclamation, I did 
so because I believed that a new era was about to begin and that 
the old spirit of fear, distrust and consequent terrorism was to give 
place to the new spirit of respect, t^ust and goodwill. I sincerely 
believed that the Musalman sentiment would be placated and that 
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the officers that had misbehaved during the martial-law regime in the 
Punjab would be at least dismissed and the people would be other- 
wise made to feel that a Government that had always been found 
quick — and rightly — to punish popular excesses would not fail to 
punish its agents’ misdeeds. But to my amazement and dismay I have 
discovered that the present representatives of the empire have 
become dishonest and unscrupulous. They have no real regard for 
the wishes of the people of India and they count the honour of India 
as of little consequence. 

“I can no longer retain affection for a Government so evilly 
manned as it is nowadays. And for me, it is humiliating to retain my 
freedom and be witness to the continuing wrong. Mr. Montagu is 
certainly right in threatening me with deprivation of my liberty if I 
persist in endangering the existence of the Government. For that 
must be the result if my activity bears fruit. My only regret is that 
inasmuch as Mr. Montagu admits my past services, he might have 
perceived that there must be something exceptionally bad in the 
Government if a well-wisher like me could no longer give his affection 
to it. It was simpler to insist on justice being done to the Musalmans 
and to the Punjab than to threaten me with punishment so that the 
injustice might be perpetuated. Indeed I fully expect it will be found 
that even in promoting disaffection towards an unjust Government 
I had rendered greater services to the empire than I am already 


credited with. 

“At the present moment, the duty of those who approve ca my 
activity is clear. They ought on no account to resent the deprivatiOT 
of my liberty, should the Government of India deem it to be 
their duty to take it away. A citizen has no right to resist such rc^- 
tion imposed in accordance with the laws of the state to which he 
belones. Much less have those who sympathize with him. In my c^ 
there can be no question of sympathy. For I deliberately oppose the 
Government to the extent of trying to put its very ^ 

jeopardy. For my supporters it must be a moment of joy whm 
I am imprisoned. It means the beginning of success if imly the 
upporters continue the policy for which I stand. If the Gove^ 
arrest me they would do so in order to stop the progress of 1^ 
co-oneration which I preach. It foUows that if non-^peratjon 
onlued with unabated vigour after my ar^ 
must imprison others or grant the people’s wuh m order to gmn 
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their co-operation. Any eruption of violence on the part of the people 
"even under provocation would end in disaster. Whether, therefore, 
it h I or anyone else who is arrested during the campaign, the first 
condition of success is that there must be no resentment shown 
against it. We cannot imperil the very existence of a Government 
and quarrel with its attempt to save itself by punishing those who 
place it in danger.” 

On July 28 Gandhi announced that non-co-operation would be 
inaugurated on August i. As a preparatory measure he instructed 
that a day of fasting and prayer be observed the day before. He 
appealed to young men not to regard fasting and prayer with scepti- 
cism or distrust : “The greatest teachers of the world have derived 
extraordinary powers for the good of humanity and attained clarity 
of vision through fasting and prayer. Much of this discipline runs to 
waste, because instead of being a matter of the heart, it is often 
resorted to for stage eflfect. I would, therefore, warn the bodies of this 
movement against any such suicidal manoeuvring. Let them have a 
living faith in what they urge or let them drop it. We are now begin- 
ning to attract millions of our countrymen. We shall deserve their 
curses if we consciously lead them astray. Whether Hindus or 
Muslims, we have all got the religious spirit in us. Let it not be 
undermined by our playing at religion.” 

Gandhi gave a clarion call to the nation on July 28 : “It is hardly 
hkely that before the ist August there will be on the part of His 
Majesty’s ministers promise of a revision of the peace terms and the 
consequent suspension of the inauguration of non-co-operation. The 
1st of August next will be as important an event in the history of 
India as was the 6th of April last year. The 6th of April marked the 
beginning of the end of the Rowlatt Act. No one can consider that 
the Rowlatt Act can live in the face of the agitation that has 
only been suspended — never given up. It must be clear to anyone 
that the power that wrests justice from an unwilling Government 
in the matter of the Punjab and the Khilafat will be the power 
that will secure repeal of the Rowlatt Act. And that power is the 
power of satyagraha, whether it is known by the name of civil 
disobedience or non-co-operation. 

“Many people dread the advent of non-co-operation, because of 
the events of last year. They fear madness from the mob and conse- 
quent repetition of last year’s reprisals almost unsurpassed in their 
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ferocity in the history of modern times. Personally I do not Tnlnrl 
governmental fury as I mind mob fury. The latter is a sign qf 
national distemper and, therefore, more diffi cult to deal with than 
the former which is confined to a small corporation. It is easier to 
oust a government that has rendered itself unfit to govern than it is 
to cure unknown people in a mob of their madness. But great move- 
ments cannot be stopped altogether because a government or a 
people or both go wrong. We learn and profit through our mistakes 
and failures. No general worth the name gives up a battle because 
he has suffered reverses, or which is the same thing, made mistakes. 
And so we must approach non-co-operation with confidence and 
hope. As in the past, the commencement is to be marked by fasting 
and prayer — a sign of the religious character of the demonstration. 
There should also be on that day suspension of business, and 
meetings to pass resolutions praying for revision of the peace terms 
and justice for the Punjab and inculcating non-co-operation until 
justice has been done. 

“The giving up of titles and honorary posts should also commence 
from the ist of August. Doubt has been expressed as to the sufiS- 
ciency of notice regarding surrender of tides and honorary posts. It 
is, however, quickly dispelled by bearing in mind that the ist of 
August marks the commencement of surrender of tides. It is not the 
only day on which surrender has to take place. Indeed I do not 
expect a very large response on the first day. A vigorous propaganda 
will have to be carried on and the message delivered to every tide 
or post holder and the argument presented to him proving the duty 
of such surrender. 

“But the greatest thing in this campaign of non-co-operatic® is 
to evolve order, discipline, co-operation among the people and co- 
ordination among the workers. Effective non-co-operati(m depeids 
upon complete organization. Thousands of men who have filled 
meetings throughout the Punjab have convinced me that the pet^iie 
want to withdraw co-operation from the GovemnKnt but they must 
know how. Most people do not understand the complicated 
machinery of the Government. They do not reaHae that ev^ 
citizen silently but none the less certainly sustains the govenunmt of 
the day in ways of which he has no knowledge. Every citizen 
renders himself responsible for every act of his govemmeat. It is 
quite proper to support it so long as the actitms cf the governioait 
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are bearable. But when they hurt him and his nation, it becomes 
.his duty to withdraw his support. 

'‘‘But, as I have said, every citizen does not know how to do so in 
an orderly manner. Disorderliness comes from anger, orderliness out 
of intelligent resistance. The first condition, therefore, of real success 
is to ensure absence of violence. Violence done to persons repre- 
senting the Government or to persons who don’t join our rank, that 
is, the supporters of the Government, means in every case retrogres- 
sion, in our case, cessation of non-co-operation and useless waste of 
innocent lives. Those, therefore, who wish to make non-co-operation 
a success in the quickest possible time will consider it their first duty 
to see that in their neighbourhood complete order is kept.” 

The nation impatiently waited for the zero hour — the first of 
August. Throughout these months of suspense, the people asked, 
“What is Tilak’s attitude?” With regard to the Khilafat he said: 
“My idea is that the Muslims themselves should take the initiative 
in the matter. After full discussion, they must come to a definite 
decision and it is for the Hindus to support them in whatever decision 
they would mrive at.” He assured Shaukat Ali that if the Muslims 
offered non-co-operation his party and the Hindus would certainly 
follow them. Tilak had no final views on the details of non- 
co-operation including boycott of councils but when Shaukat Ali 
with Gandhi visited him in Bombay, he said that if the Muslims 
boycotted the councils he and his party would follow suit. 

■The position which Tilak occupied in 1920 was the most enviable 
that any politician had occupied in India. He alone represented not 
merely the youngest but the oldest generation living. Dadabhai, 
Ranade, Pherozeshah Mehta, Gokhale were no more. Starting 
as a conservative, he lived to count the staunchest reformers 
amongst his followers. The branded “enemy of the Muslims” 
was the supporter of Hindu-Muslim unity at Lucknow and his 
active co-operation was sought by and promised to the leaders of the 
Khilafat movement. The slogan of swaraj started by him in 1895 was 
echoed by the Congress of 1906 and the Government of India 
Act of 1919. His no-rent campmgn of 1896 formed one of the planks 
of Gandhi’s non-co-operation programme. “The wrecker of the 
Congress” was its bulwark and chosen president. Dreaded by the 
Government, hated by Anglo-Indians, feared by the Moderates, 
he was the idol of India. Behind him lay stirring memories extending 
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over forty years. Ahead, there was a struggle for which the nation 
looked forward to Tilak and Gandhi. 

On July 23 fell Tilak’s sixty-fourth birthday. Congratulations 
poured in from all over the country. He had just recovered from -an 
attack of malaria when a drive along the sea-shore of Bombay 
brought him a chill which soon developed into high fever. 

From Monday, July 26, his fever took a decidedly serious turn 
and it developed signs of pneumonia. The whole of Tuesday was 
a day of anxiety. Friends and relatives gathered to wait upon him. 
He chafed his son for having run up to Bombay on this pretence 
and his daughters upon being rather too fond of their parents’ home. 
He disdained to leave any instructions regarding his affairs, though 
pressed to do so. “I am not going to die these five years,” he said, “be 
sure of that.” Wednesday morning, the temperature was normal and 
pulse regular. He asked for.plain water and doctors gave him water 
mixed with sugar. The patient suffering from diabetes for the last 
fifteen years now lacked in sugar. Tilak jocularly remarked that the 
Bombay Corporation must be suffering from diabetes to offer only 
sweet water. Soon after, he got fever and his heart began to show 
signs of weakness. He lost consciousness and became delirious. He 
continued more or less in that state during the next three days. 
Suddenly at 10.30 on Saturday night his heart began to show agns 
of exhaustion and his breathmg became hard. At 12.40 in the night, 
August I, 1920, Lokamanya Tilak passed away. The last words he 
uttered were ; “Unless swaraj is achieved, India shall not prosper. It 


is required for our existence.” 

Never before in the history of India was such nation-wide giKf 
witnessed. The first of August had been fixed for the inauguration of 
non-co-operation, although the Congress had not ^ 

proposal so far. That very morning Gandhi accompany by Jai^m- 
harlal Nehru reached Bombay after a tour m Smd. J(^ 

the huge demonstration in which the whole of Bombay’s mito 
population seemed to pour out to do revere^eto the ^t lead«. 
The funeral procession was very impressive, m i^ch aU Jmd 

communities participated. Tfiak was a Brah^ S 

friends and relatives desired that Brata 

bier. When Gandhi came forward and bent low to lift “P ^ ^ 
someone tried to obstruct him. Gandhi stood up for a 
said, “Publif men know no caste.” He bent down agam 
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one end of the bier and he was followed by Shaukat Ali and Dr. 
Kitchlew who shouldered the bier turn by turn along the route to 
Chowpati. On the route the procession had to stop frequently for 
people who wanted to offer flowers. A continuous drizzle and the 
sorrowful tears from the eyes of the spectators painted the gloom 
darker. At sundown the body of Lokamanya was cremated on a 
pyre of sandalwood on the sands of Chowpati. 

“Who will lead India after Tilak? ” people asked. “My strongest 
bulwark is gone,” said Gandhi. In Young India, he wrote: 

“Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak is no more. It is difficult to 
believe of him as dead. He was so much part of the people. No man 
of our times had the hold on the masses that Mr. Tilak had. The 
devotion that he commanded from thousands of his countrymen 
was extraordinary. He was unquestionably the idol of his people. 
His word was law among thousands. A giant among men has fallen. 
The voice of the lion is hushed. 

“What was the reason for his hold upon his countrymen? I think 
the answer is simple. His patriotism was a passion with him. He knew 
no religion but love of his country. He was a born democrat. He 
believed in the rule of majority with an intensity that fairly frightened 
me. But that gave him his hold. He had an iron will which he used 
for his country. His life was an open book. His tastes were simple. 
His private life was spotlessly clean. He had dedicated his wonderful 
talents to his country. No man preached the gospel of the swaraj with 
the consistency and the insistence of Lokamanya. His countrymen, 
therefore, implicitly believed him. His courage never failed him. His 
optimism was irrepressible. Lokamanya had hoped to see swaraj 
fully established during his lifetime. If he failed, it was not his fault. 
He certainly brought it nearer by many a year. It is for us, who 
remain behind, to put forth redoubled effort to make it a reahty in 
the shortest possible time. 

“Lokamanya was an implacable foe of the bureaucracy, but 
this is not to say that he was a hater of Englishmen or English rule. 
I warn Englishmen against making the mistake of thinking that he 
was their enemy. 

“I had the privilege of listening to an impromptu, learned dis- 
course by him, at the time of the last Calcutta Congress on Hindi 
being the national language. He had just returned from the Congress 
pandal. It was a treat to listen to his calm discourse on Hindi. In the 
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course of his address he paid a glowing tribute to the English for their 
care of the vernaculars. His English visit, in spite of his sad experience 
of English juries, made him a staunch believer in British democracy- 
and he seriously made the amazing suggestion that India should 
instruct it on the Punjab through the cinematograph. I relate this 
incident not because I share his belief— for I do not — but in order to 
show that he entertained no hatred for Englishmen. But he could 
not and would not put up with an inferior status of India and the 
empire. He wanted immediate equality which he believed was his 
country’s birthright. And in his struggle for India’s freedom he did 
not spare the Government. In the battle for freedom he gave no 
quarter and asked for none. I hope that Englishmen will recognize 
the worth of the man whom India has adored. 

“For us, he will go down to the generations yet unborn as a maker 
of modern India. They will revere his memory as of a man who lived 
for them and died for them. It is blasphemy to talk of such a man as 
dead. The permanent essence of him abides with us for ever. Let us 
erect for the only Lokamanya of India an imperishable monument by 
weaving into our own lives his bravery, his simplicity, his wonderful 
industry and his love of his country. 

“May God grant his soul peace.” 




The following articles M, K. Gandhi and m vtkroiem 
with him were published m the Vegetarian, Lmdm, m id^ 
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Indian Vegetarians 

I 

India is inhabited by twenty-five millions of people of various castes 
and creeds. The very common belief among the Englishmen who 
have not been to India, or who have taken very Httk interest in 
Indian matters, is that all the Indians are bom vegetarians. Now 
this is true only in part. Indian people are divided into three main 
divisions, namely, the Hindus, the Mahomedans, and the Parsis. 

The Hindus are again divided into four chief castes, namely, 
the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas, the Vaishyas, and the Shudras. Of 
all these in theory, only the Brahmins and the Vaishyas are pure 
vegetarians. But in practice almost all the Indians are v^etanans. 
Some are so voluntarily, and others compulsorily. The latter, though 
always willing to take, are yet too poor to buy meat. This statement 
will be borne out by the fact that there are thousands in India who 
have to live on one pice, a day. These live <m bread and salt, 
a heavily taxed article; for, even in a poverty-stricken country 
like India, it will be very difficult if not utterly impossiWe to get 
eatable fiesh-meat for \d. 

The question who are vegetarians in India being dispo^ 
the natural question will be, what is vegetarianism as practised by 
them? To begin with, Indian vegetarianism, does not mean the 
V.E.M. diet. The Indians, that is, the Indian vegetarians, (kcline to 
take besides fish, flesh and fowl, eggs, for they a^e that to eat an 
egg is equivalent to killing life; since an egg, if left undisturbed 
would, prima facie, become a fowl. But, unlike some of the vege^ 
rian extremists here they not only do not alstain fix«n milk and 
butter, but consider them sacred enough to be T^ed on arc 
called “fruit days”, which occur every fortnight, and which are 
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generally observed by the high-caste Hindus ; because, as they put 
it, they do not kill the cow in taking milk from her. And certainly 
the milking of a cow, which, by the way has been the subject of 
paiilting and poetry, cannot shock the most delicate feelings as 
would the slaughtering of her. It may be worth mentioning en 
passant that the cow is an object of worship among the Hindus, and 
a movement set on foot to prevent the cows from being shipped 
off for the purposes of slaughter is progressing rapidly. 

Fehmary 7, 1891 

11 

Indian vegetarians’ food generally varies with the part they live 
in. Thus in Bengal the staple article of food is rice, while in the 
Bombay Presidency it is wheat. 

All the Indians generally — and the grown-up persons particularly, 
and among them the high-caste Hindus — take two meals a day 
with a glass or two of water between the meals whenever they feel 
thirsty. The first meal they take at about 10 a.m., which would 
correspond to the English dinner, and the second meal at about 
8 p.m., which would correspond to supper so far as the name goes, 
though in reality, it is a substantial meal. From the above it will 
have been seen that there is no breakfast — ^which seeing that the 
Indians generally rise at six o’clock, and even as early as four or five 
o’clock in the morning, they would seem to require — nor the ordinary 
midday meal. Some of the readers will no doubt wonder how the 
Indians go about without anything to eat for nine hours after their 
first meal. This may be explained in two ways, namely, first, the 
habit is second nature. Their religion commands some, and employ- 
ment or custom compels others to take not more than two meals in 
one day. Secondly, the climate of India which, except in some parts 
is very hot, will account for the habit. For even in England, it 
appears that the same quantity of food is not required in summer as 
in winter. Unlike the English, the Indians do not take each dish 
separately, but they mix many things together. Among some of the 
Hindus it is one of the requirements of their religion to mix all their 
food together. Moreover, every dish is elaborately prepared. In fact 
they don’t believe in plain boiled vegetables, but must have them 
flavoured with plenty of condiments, for example, pepper, salt, 
cloves, turmeric, mustard seed, and various other things for which it 
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would be difficult to find English names unless they be those used in 
medicine. 

The first meal consists generally of bread or rather cakes — of 
which more hereafter — some pulse, for example, peas, haricot beans, 
etc. , and two or three green vegetables cooked together, or separately, 
followed by rice and pulse cooked in water, and flavoured with 
various spices. After this, some take milk and rice, or simply milk, 
or curdled milk, or even whey, especially in summer. 

The second meal, that is, the supper consists of much the same 
things as the first one, but the quantity is less and the vegetables 
fewer at this meal. Milk is more liberally used at this meal. The reader 
should be reminded here that this is not the food that the Indians 
invariably use nor should he think that the above will be the typical 
dishes all over India and among all classes. Thus, for example, no 
sweets are mentioned in the specimen meals while they are sure to be 
used among the well-to-do classes at least once a week. Moreover, 
while, as said above, wheat preponderates over rice in the Bombay 
Presidency, in Bengal rice gets the better of wheat. So also with 
regard to the third exception which must prove the rule, the fiood 
among the labouring class is different firom what is given above. To 
mention all the varieties would be to fill up volumes and to do so 
would, it is to be feared, divest the article of all interest. 

Butter, or if you please, clarified butter is much more used for 
culinary purposes than in England or, it may be, even in Europe. 
And according to a doctor of some authority, if it woffid do no good, 
much use of butter, in a hot climate like that of India would do no 
harm such as it might do in a cold climate like that of Engird. 

It wiE strike the reader that the fhut, yes the aU-impoctant 
fiuit, is sadly conspicuous by its absence in the above-menticmed 
specimen dishes. Some, among many of the reasons, are that the 
Indians do not know the proper value of fruit, that the poor p^ie 
caimot afford to buy good fimit, and that good frmt is not availal:^ 
all over India, except in large cities. Indeed, there are cert^ 
fruits, not to be found here, which are us^ fay all classes in Ii^; 
but alas, these are used as superficial things, not as food, and m 
one knows their value chemically, because no one takes the troobte 

to analyse them. 

February 14, 1891 
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In the previous article “more hereafter” was promised about the 
cakes. These cakes are generally made of wheat flour. Wheat is 
first ground in a handmill — a simple contrivance to reduce the 
wheat to powder — not a mill requiring machinery. This powdered 
wheat is passed through a sieve with large holes, so that the coanest 
bran is left out. Indeed, among the poor classes it is not passed 
through the sieve at all. Thus the flour, though not the same as that 
used by the vegetarians here, is far superior to the ordinary flour 
that is here used for the much abused white bread. Some clarified 
butter, butter boiled and passed through a sieve — ^sometimes a 
useless process when the butter is quite pure — and then allowed to 
become cool — a teaspoonful to a pound of flour — is mixed with the 
flour, a sufficient quantity of water is poured on it, and then it is 
kneaded with the hands until it forms itself into one homogeneous 
mass. This lump is divided into small equal parts, each as big as a 
tangerine. These are rolled into thin circular pieces about six inches 
in diameter with a wooden stick made specially for the purpose. 
Each piece is separately and thoroughly baked in a flat dish. It 
takes from five to seven minutes to bake one cake. This cake is 
eaten while hot with butter, and has a very nice flavour. It may be, 
and is, eaten even quite cold. What meat is to the ordinary English- 
man, the cake is to the Indian, be he a vegetarian or a meat-eater, 
for in India a meat-eater does not in the writer’s opinion regard his 
meat as an absolute necessity, but takes it rather as a side-dish to 
help him, so to speak, in eating the cakes. 

Such in outline, and only in outline, is the ordinary food of a 
well-to-do Indian vegetarian. Now a question may be asked, “Has 
not the British rule effected any change in the habits of the Indian 
people?” So far as the food and drink are concerned, “yes” and 
“no”. “No”, because ordinary men and women have stuck to their 
original food and the number of meals. “Yes”, because those who 
have learnt a little bit of English have picked up English ideas here 
and there, but this change too — ^whether it is for the worse or for 
the better must be left to the reader to judge — is not perceptible. 

The last mentioned class have begun to believe in breakfast which 
usually consists of a cup or two of tea. Now this brings us to the 
question of drink. The drinking of tea and cofifee, by the so-called 
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educated Indians, chiefly due to the British rule, may be passed 
over with the briefest notice. The most that tea and coffee can do is 
to cause a httle extra expense, and general debility of health when 
indulged in to excess, but one of the most greatly felt evils of the 
British rule is the importation of alcohol — that enemy of mankind, 
that curse of civihzation — ^in some form or another. The measure 
of the evil wrought by this borrowed habit will be properly gauged 
by the reader when he is told that the enemy has spread throughout 
the length and breadth of India, in spite of the religious prohibition; 
for even the touch of a bottle containing alcohol pollutes the Maho- 
medan, according to his religion, and the religion of the Hindu 
strictly prohibits the use of alcohol in any form whatever, and yet, 
alas ! the Government, it seems, instead of stopping, are aiding and 
abetting the spread of alcohol. The poor there, as everywhere, are 
the greatest sufferers. It is they who spend what little they earn in 
buying alcohol instead of buying good food and other ne«ssaries. 
It is that wretched poor man who has to starve his fonaily, who has fo 
break the sacred trust of looking after his children, if any, in order to 
drink himself into misery and premature death- Here be it said to the 
credit of Mr. Caine, the ex-Member for Barrow, that he, imdaunted, 
is stiU carrying on his admirable crusade against the spread of the 
evil. But what can the energy of one man, however powerful, do against 
the inaction of the apathetic and dormant Government? 

February 21, 1891 

rv 

After having known who are vegetarians in India, and what they 
generally eat, the reader will be able to judge fixjm the foOowisg 
facts how hollow and baseless are the arguments advanced by some 
people regarding the weak constitutions cff the v^etarian Hindus. 

One thing often said about the Indian vegetarians b, that they 
are physically very feeble, and that, therefore, v^etarianism is ncA 

compatible with bodily strength. 

Now, if it can be proved that generally in India the vegetarians 
are as strong as, if not stronger than the Indian nreat-eateis, and 
for that matter even Englishmen, and moreover, that whore weakness 
exists it can be ascribed to many other, reasons than that of qchh 
flesh diet, the whole structure on which the above argument is 
based falls to the groimd. 
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It must at the outset be admitted that the Hindus as a rule are 
notoriously weak; but an unbiased person — a meat-eater — ^who knows 
India and her people even superficially will tell you that there are 
many other causes incessantly at work to account for the proverbial 
weakness. One of the most important reasons, if not the most impor- 
tant one, is the wretched custom of infant marriages and its attendant 
evils. Generally children when they reach the great age of nine are 
burdened with the fetters of married life. In many cases they are 
married at a still younger age and in some cases they are betrothed 
while yet unborn. Thus one woman would promise to marry her 
child if male to another’s if female, and vice versa. Of course in the 
two latter cases consummation does not take place before they are 
ten or eleven years old. Gases are recorded in which a wife of twelve 
had a child by a husband of sixteen or seventeen. Will not these 
marriages tell upon the strongest constitutions? 

, Fancy how weak the progeny of such marriages must be. Then 
look at the cares such a couple have to undergo. Suppose a boy 
of eleven is married to a girl of about the same age. Thus at a time 
when the boy should be, and is, ignorant of what it is to be a hus- 
band, he has a wife forced on him. He is, of course, attending his 
school. In addition to the drudgery at school he has his child-wife 
to look after. He has not actually to maintain her, for in India a son 
when married does not necessarily separate from his parents unless 
he be at sixes and sevens with them; but he has to do everything 
short of that. Then about six years after marriage he has a son, 
probably he has not yet finished his studies, and he has to think of 
earning money not only to maintain himself but his wife and child, 
for, he cannot expect to pass his whole life with his father, and even 
granting that he may, he should certainly be expected to contribute 
something towards his wife’s and his child’s maintenance. Will not 
the mere knowledge of his duty prey upon his mind and thus under- 
mine his health? Can any one dare to say that this will not shatter 
a most robust constitution? But one may well argue that if that boy, 
in the above example, had eaten flesh-meat he would have kept 
stronger than he did. A reply to such an argument is to be found 
from those Kshatriya princes who in spite of their meat diet are very 
weak owing to debauchery. 

Then the shepherds in India afibrd a good example of how strong 
an Indian vegetarian can be where other opposite agencies are not 
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at work. An Indian shepkerd is a finely built man of Herculean 
constitution. He with his thick, strong cudgel, would be a match for 
any ordinary European with his sword. Cases are recorded of 
shepherds having killed or driven away tigers and lions with their 
cudgels. But, said a fiiend one day, ‘‘this is an example of men 
living in the rude and natural state. In the present highly artificial 
state of society you require something more than mere cabbage 
and peas. Your shepherd lacks intelligence, he reads no books, 
etc., etc. The one and only answer to this was, and is, that the 
vegetarian shepherd would be equal to, if not more than a match 
for a meat-eating shepherd. Thus there is a comparison between a 
vegetarian of one class and a meat-eater of the same class. It is a 
comparison between strength and strength, and not between strength 
and strength plus intelligence, for my attempt for the moment is 
simply to disprove that Indian vegetarians are physically weak 
account of their vegetarianism. 

Eat what food you will, it is impossible it seems to make physical 
and mental strength go together except, perhaps, in rare cases. The 
law of compensation will require that what is gained in mental power 
must be lost in bodily power. A Samson cannot be a Gladstone. 
And granting the argument that a substitute is require! for veg- 
etables in the present state of society, is it conclusively proved that 
flesh-meat is that substitute? 

Then take the case of the Kshatriyas, the so-called warlike race 
in India. They are meat-eaters and how few of them thare are 
who have wielded a sword! Far be it from me to say that they, as 
a race, are very weak. So long as Prithviraj and Bhima and all of 
their type — ^not to goto the olden times — are remember^, he will be 
a fool who would have it believed that they are a weak race. BntiKiw 
it is a sad fact that they have degenerated. Tbe truly warlike peof^ 
among others, are the people of the north-western provinces, bxiwn 
as Bhayas. They subsist on wheat, pulse, and greei^ They are the 
guardians of peace, they are largely employed in native armies. 

From the above facts it is easy to see that veg^arianism is not 
only not injurious, but on the contrary is conducive to bodily strength 
and that the attributing the Hindu weakness to vegetarianasm is 
simply based on a fallacy. 

February 28, 1891 
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We saw in the last article that the bodily weakness of the Hindu 
vegetarians was attributable to other causes than their diet, and also 
that the shepherds who were vegetarians were as strong as meat- 
eaters. This shepherd being a very good specimen of a vegetarian, 
we may with profit examine his way of living, but before proceeding 
further, the reader may be told that what follows does not apply to 
all the Indian shepherds. It applies to the shepherds of a certain 
part of India. Just as the habits of the people in Scotland would be 
difierent from those of the people in England, so also would the 
habits of the people living in one part of India be different from 
those of the people living in another part. 

The Indian shepherd then gets up generally at five o’clock in the 
morning. The first thing he does, if he is a pious shepherd, is to offer 
some prayers to his God. Then he does his toilet which consists in 
washing his mouth and face. I may be allowed here to digress for 
a while to acquaint the reader with the brush an Indian uses for his 
teeth. The brush is nothing more than a branch of a thorny tree 
called babul, one branch is cut up into pieces about a foot long. Of 
course, all thorns are removed. The Indian crushes one end of the 
stick between his teeth till it is soft enough to brush his teeth. Thus 
he makes for himself every day a new and home-made brush. When 
he has well brushed his teeth and made them pearl-white he splits 
the stick into two, and after bending one part into a curve scrapes his 
tongue. This process of brushing probably accounts for the strong 
and beautiful teeth of the average Indian. It is perhaps superfluous 
to add that he uses no tooth-powder. Old persons when their teeth 
are not strong enough to crush the stick use a small hammer. The 
whole process does not take more than twenty-five minutes. 

To return to the shepherd, he then takes his breakfast consisting 
of a thick cake made of millet — an Anglo-Indian name for bqjri, a 
kind of corn much used in India instead of, or in addition to wheat — 
clarified butter and molasses. At about eight or nine o’clock in the 
morning he goes to pasture the cattle placed under his superin- 
tendence. The place of pasture is generally two or three miles from 
his town. It is a hiUy tract of land studded with a green carpet of 
luxuriant foliage. Thus he has the unique advantage of enjoying the 
fireshest air with natural scenery thrown in. While the cattle are 
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roaming about, he whiles away his time in singing or talMng to his 
companion who may be his wife, brother or some other relation. 
At about twelve o’clock he takes his lunch, which he always canics 
with him. It consists of the ever present cakes, clarified butter, one 
vegetable, or some pulse, or instead, or in addition, some pickle, and 
fresh milk directly taken from the cow. Then at about two or three 
o’clock he not unfrequently takes a nap for about half an hour under 
some shady tree. This short sleep gives him relief from the heat of the 
scorching sun. At she he returns home, at seven he has supper, for 
which he takes some hot cakes, pulse or vegetables, and winds up 
with rice and milk, or rice and whey. After doing some household 
business, which often means a pleasant chat with the family members, 
he goes to bed at ten o’clock. He sleeps either in the open air, or in a 
hut which is sometimes overcrowded. He resorts to the hut in winter 
or in the rainy season. It may be worthy of remark that these huts, 
even though miserable in appearance and often without any windows, 
are not air-tight. Being constructed in a rude state their doors are 
made, not as a protection against draughts or wind but against 
burglars. It cannot, however, be denied that there is much room 
for improvement in the huts. 

Such then is the living of a weU-to-do shepherd. His, in many 
repects, is an ideal mode of life. He is perforce regular in his haHts, 
is out of doors during the greater part of his time, while out he 
breathes the purest air, has his due amount of exercise, has good and 
nourishing food and last but not least, is free finm many cares wWch 
are frequently productive of weak constitutions. 

March 7, 1891 
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good. Her memory was fresh. She could recollect things that she 
had seen in her childhood. She could walk with a stick to support 
her. I hope she is still living. 

Besides, the shepherd’s figure is symmetrical. It is very rare to see 
any deformity in him. Without being fierce like a tiger, he is yet 
strong and ^ brave and as docile as a lamb. Without being awe- 
inspiring, his stature is commanding. Altogether the Indian shepherd 
is a very fine specimen of a vegetarian, and wiU compare very 
favourably with any meat-eater so far as bodily strength goes. 

March 14, 1891 


Some Indian Festivals 

I 

At this Easter time I should like to write something on the holi- 
days which correspond to the Easter in point of time; but these 
holidays with their painful associations not being the greatest Hindu 
festival may very properly give way to the Diwali holidays vdiich 
are far superior in importance and grandeur to the former. 

Diwali, which may be termed the Hindu Christmas, occurs at the 
end of the Hindu year, that is, during the month of November. It 
is both a social and religious holiday. It spreads over nearly a m on th. 
The first day of the month of Ashwin — twelfth month of the Hindu 
year — heralds the approach of the grand festival when the children 
let off their first fireworks. First nine days are called Nava Ratri — 
nine nights. These days are chiefly marked by garbis. Some twenty 
or thirty, and even more people form themselves into a laige circle, 
in the centre is placed a huge lamp-post tastefully constructed and 
illuminated all round, in the centre also sits a man with his tabors 
reciting some popular verses. The people forming the circle repeat 
verses, keeping time to them with claps of hands. While repeating 
the verses they move round the lamp-post at the same time stoopoi^ 
down in a half bending posture. It is very often a great treat to 
hear these garbis. 

It may be remarked that girls — ^much less women — ^never take 
part in them. Of course they may have their own gsrMs wheare men 
would be excluded. In some families the custom <rf halffesfing 
prevails. It is sufficient if one member cady (rf the family ffists. The 
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fasting man has only one meal a day, and that, too, in the evening. 
Moreover, he is not allowed any com or pulse, but is restricted to 
fruit, milk, and root vegetables such as potatoes, etc. 

The tenth day of the month is called Dussehra, when friends meet 
and feast one another. It is customary to make presents of sweets 
to one’s friends, and especially patrons and superiors. Except on the 
Dussehra holiday all the amusements are carried on at night, while 
the ordinary daily pursuits are attended to in the day-time. After 
the Dussehra everything is comparatively quiet for about a fortnight, 
except that the ladies are making preparations for the approaching 
grand day, by cooking and baking sweets, cakes, etc., for in India 
women of the highest class would not mind cooking. In fact, it is an 
accomplishment which every lady is supposed to possess. 

Thus, spending the evenings in feasting and singing, we reach the 
thirteenth day of the dark half of the month Ashwin. (In India every 
month is divided into two parts, the dark half and the bright half, 
the full moon day and the new moon day being starting-points; 
thus, the day following the full moon day is the first day of the dark 
half of a month, and so on.) The thirteenth day and the three follow- 
ing days are wholly devoted to amusements and enjoyment. The 
thirteenth day is called Dhanterash, that is, the thirteenth day set 
apart for the worship of Laxmi, the goddess of wealth. Rich people 
collect different kinds of jewels, precious stones, coins, etc., and put 
them carefully into a box. These they never use for any other purpose 
than that of worship. Each year an addition is made to this collec- 
tion. The worship, that is, the external worship — ^for who, save a 
select few is there who does not at heart covet, or in other words, 
worship money — consists in washing the money with water and 
milk, and then decorating it with flowers and kum-kum, red ochre. 

The fourteenth day is called Kali Chaudash ; but this day people 
get up before the break of day, and even the laziest person is required 
to take a good bath ; the mother even compels her little children to 
take a bath, though it is the winter season. On the night of Kali 
Chaudash, cemeteries are supposed to be visited by a procession of 
ghosts. Persons affecting to believe in ghosts would go to these places 
to see their ghost friends. Timid ones would not stir out of their 
houses lest they should see a ghost. 

March 28, 1891 
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But lo ! now is the morning of the fifteenth day, Diwali proper. The 
greatest fireworks are let oflf on the Diwali day. No one is willing to 
part with his money on this day. He will neither borrow nor lend. 
All the purchases are supposed to have been finished the previous day. 

You are standing near the corner of a public road. Mark the 
shepherd trotting onward in his milk-white suit, worn for the first 
time, with his long beard turned up beside his face and fastened 
under his turban, singing some broken verses. A herd of cows, with 
their horns painted red and green and mounted with silver, follows 
him. Soon after you see a crowd of little maids with small earthen 
vessels, resting on cushions, placed on their heads. You wonder what 
those vessels contain. Your doubt is soon solved by that careless maid 
spilling some milk from her vessel. Then observe that big man with 
white whiskers and a big white turban, with a long reed pen thrust 
into his turban. He has a long scarf wound round his waist with a 
silver inkstand adjusted in the scarf. He, you must know, is a great 
banker. Thus you see different sorts of persons leisurely going along, 
full of joy and mirth. 

The night comes. The streets are resplendent with dazzling 
illuminations ; dazzHng indeed to a person who has never seen Regent 
Street or Oxford Street, but by no means to be compared with the 
scale on which illuminations carried out at the Crystal Palace, except 
in large towns like Bombay. Men, women and children wear their 
best costumes, almost all of various colours, and so form a wonderfully 
bizarre effect, which harmonizes into kaleidoscopic beauty. 
This is also the night for worshipping Saraswati, the goddess 
of learning. Merchants start their new ledgers by m a king the first 
entry. The officiating priest, the ubiquitous Br ahmi n mutters some 
prayers and invokes the goddess. At the end of the worship, the 
children, who are only too impatient, set the fireworks ablaze , and 
as this worship generally takes place at a fixed time the struts 
resound with the popping and fizzing and cracking fireworks. PioiB 
people then go to the temples, but here too there is nothing to be 
seen, but mirth and glee, dazzling light and splendour. 

The following day, that is, the new year’s day, is the day of paying 
and receiving visits. Kitchen fires are put out on this day, so that 
people eat the cold food which has been previously prepared. But 
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the glutton by no means starves, for there is such profusion that though 
he eats and eats again there is yet plenty and to spare. Well-to-do 
classes buy and cook every sort of vegetables, corn and pulse, and 
taste them all on the new year’s day. 

The second day of the new year is comparatively a quiet day. 
Eutchen fires are now re-lighted. Light food is generally taken after 
the heavy meals of the previous days. There is no display of fireworks 
except by some mischievous children. Illumination is on a smaller 
scale. With the second day the Diwali holidays are practically over. 

Let us see how these holidays affect society, and how many desir- 
able things people do unwittingly. Generally all the family members 
try to meet together for the holidays at their place of residence. The 
husband always tries to get home to his wife again, even though his 
business may have taken him away the whole of the previous year. 
The father travels a great distance to meet his children. The son, if 
abroad, comes back from his school and so a general reunion always 
takes place. Then all who can afford it have new suits of clothes. 
Among the richer classes ornaments, too, are ordered especially for 
the occasion. Even old family quarrels are patched up. At any rate a 
serious attempt is made to do so. Houses are repaired and white- 
washed. Old furniture, which was lying packed up in a wooden case, 
is taken out, cleaned and used for decorating the rooms for the 
time being. Old debts, if any, are paid up whenever possible. Every- 
one is supposed to buy some new thing, which almost always takes 
the form of a metallic vessel, or some such thing, for the new year’s 
day. Alms are freely given. Persons not very careful about offering 
prayers or visiting temples are now doing both. 

On holidays no one is to quarrel -with or swear at any other — 
a pernicious habit very much in vogue, particularly among the 
lower classes. In a word, everything is quiet and joyful. Life, instead 
of being burdensome, is perfectly enjoyable. It will be easily seen 
that good and far-reaching consequences cannot fail to flow from 
such holidays, which some cry down as a relic of superstition and 
tomfoolery, though in reality they are a boon to mankind, and 
tend to relieve a great deal the dull monotony of life among the 
toiling millions. 

Though the Diwah holidays are common to the whole of India, 
the mode of observing them varies in point of details in different 
parts. Moreover, this is but an imperfect description of the greatest 
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festival of the Hindus. And it must not be supposed that there is no 
abusing of the holidays. Like every other thing, this festival, too, 
may have, and probably has, its black side, but that had better be 
left alone. Certainly the good that it does far outweighs the evil. 

April 4, 1891 


m 

Next in importance to the Diwali holidays are the Holi holidays, 
which were alluded to in the Vegetarian of the 28th March- 

Holi holidays, as will be remembered, corresjMDnd to Easter in point 
of time. Hoh takes place on the full moon day of the fifth month, 
F alg[un, of the Hindu year. This is just the spring time. Trees are 
budding forth. Warm clothes are put off. Light clothes are the 
fashion. That the spring has come is even more manifest when we 
have a peep at one of the temples. The moment you enter a temple, 
and you must be a Hindu in order to gain admittance thereinto, 
you smell nothing but sweet flowers. Kous persons are sitting on the 
steps, making gsirlands for Thakoiji — god. Among the flowers you 
see beautiful roses, lotus, chameli, moghra, champa, etc. When the 
doors are flimg open for darshm, you observe the fountaiiK in full 
play. You enjoy soft and flagrant breezes. Thakoiji has wtKn light 
costumes of delicate shades. Piles of flowers befcoe him, and 
garlands rotmd his neck almost hide him firom your view. He is 
swung to and flro. The swing, too, is covered with green leaves 
sprinkled with flragrant waters. 

Outside the temple the sight is not edifying. You here meet with 
nothing but obscene language during the fortnight preceding the 
Holi. In small villages it is difficult for ladies to appear without being 
bespattered with mud. They are the subject of obscene remarks. The 
same treatment is meted out to men without distinction. Peofdc 
form themselves into small parties. Then one party comprtes with 
another in using obscene language and singing obscene songs. All 
persons — men and children, but not women — ^takc part in these 
revolting contests. 

Indeed, it is considered bad taste to use olscene wcads during this 
season. In places where people are steeped in ignorance they even 
pelt one another. They paint otscene words on your dothes, and if 
you wear a white garment and go out, you are sure to return ixmae 
with plenty of mud about you. This reaches its climax’cm the HoB 
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day. Whether you are in the house or out of it, obscene words are 
jarring on your ears. If you happen to visit a friend^ you are sure to 
be bathed in foul water, or in fragrant water as the case may be. 

In the evening a big pile of wood or dried cow-dung is made and 
set on fire. These piles are often as high as twenty feet or more. And 
the pieces of wood used are so thick that the fire is not extinguished 
for seven or eight days. 

On the day following people heat water on these fires and bathe 
with it. So far I have spoken of the way in which the Holi holidays 
are abused. It is a relief to be able to say that with the progress of 
education and civilization such scenes are slowly though surely dying 
out. But the richer and refined classes use these holidays in a very- 
decent way. Coloured water and fragrant waters take the place of 
mud. Throwing pails of water is replaced here by a little sprinkling 
only. Orange-coloured water is most used during these days. It is 
made by boiling dried flowers, called kesuda^ which have the colour 
of an orange. Rose-water too, is used where people can afford it. 
Friends and relations meet and feast one another, and thus enjoy the 
spring in merriment 

In many respects the Diwali holidays present a beautiful contrast 
to the, for the most part, unholy Holi holidays. Diwali holidays 
begin soon after the monsoon which is also the time of fasting. So 
the feasting during the Diwali holidays is all the more enjoyable. 
While the Hoh holidays follow the winter which is the time for taking 
concentrated foods of all sorts. Such foods are left off during the Holi 
holidays. Obscene language of Holi follows the most sacred songs of 
the Diwali. Then again people begin to wear winter clothes in the 
Diwali, while they put these off in the Holi. The Diwali proper takes 
place on the fifteenth day of the dark half of the month Ashwin 
and consequently there is much illumination; while on account 
of the Holi taking place on the full moon day, illumination would 
be out of place. 

April 25, 1891 

Our Workers 

Of the many who know something of India there are few who have 
any true conception of the habits and customs, the thoughts and 
aspirations, the religions in theory and practice of the natives of 
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India. Mr. Gandhi’s pen, however, has been active in the pages of 
this paper in doing something to dispel that ignorance. 

There is one point connected witii the presence of all Hindus in 
England which is not generally known, and that is the patient, persis- 
tent force of character which has been necessary to enable them to 
overcome the enormous difficulties which lie in the way their 
coming here. 

To enable Englishmen to appreciate these difficulties and so to 
respect every Hindu who lands upon these shores, and also to point 
out to Hindus how these difficulties may be overcome, and how they 
will find vegetarian fiiends in England, we have asked Mr. Gandhi 
to reply fully to a few questions. 

Mr. Gandhi was first questioned what was the reason which first 
induced him to think of coming over to England and adcqjting the 
legal profession. 

“In a word, ambition. I matriculated at the Bombay University, 
in the year 1887. Then I joined the Bhavnagar College, for unless 
you graduate at the Bombay University you get no status in society. 
If you want any employment before that, you cannot secure, unless 
you have a very good influence to back you up, a respectable 
post, giving a handsome salary. But I found that I would have 
to spend three years at the least before I could graduate. Moreover, 
I suffered from constant headaches and nose-bleedmg, and this was 
supposed to be due to the hot climate. And, after all, I could nert, 
even after graduating, expect any very great income. While I was 
incessantly brooding over these things an old fiiend of my father’s 
saw and advised me to go to England and take the robe 5 he, as it 
were, fanned the fire that was burning within me. I thwght to 
myself, Tf I go to England not only shall I become a banister— -of 
whom I used to think a great deal — ^but I shall be able to 
see England, the land of philosophers and poets, the very centre of 
civilization.’ This gentleman had great influence with my eldas, and 
so he succeeded in persuading thein to send me to En^and. 

“This is a very brief statement*of my reasons for com^ to 
England, but they by no means represent my present views.” 

Of course your friends were delighted at yoiir ambitious purpose? 

“Well, not all. There are fiiends and friends. Those who 
were my real fiiends, and of my ^e, were very glad to hear t^t i 
was to go to England. Some were friends, rather, wdlrwisheis, m 
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years. These sincerely believed that I was going to ruin myself, and 
that I would be a disgrace to my family by going to England. Others, 
however, set up their opposition simply from malice. They had seen 
some of the barristers who derived fabulous incomes, and they were 
afraid that I might do the same. Some, again, there were, who 
thought that I was too young — I am now about twenty-two — or that 
I should not be able to bear the climate. To cut the matter short, no 
two persons supported or opposed my coming on the same grounds.” 

How did you set about carrying out your intention? Just tell me 
what were your difficulties, and how you overcame them? 

“Even to try to tell you the story of my difficulties would fill up the 
whole of your valuable paper. It is a tale of misery and woe. The 
difficulties may well be likened to the head of Ravana — the giant of 
the second great Hindu epic Ramayana, whom Rama the hero 
fought, and ultimately defeated — which were many, and which were 
no sooner chopped off than replaced. They may be divided chiefly 
under four heads, namely, money, consent of my elders, separation 
from relations, and caste restrictions. 

“First, then, as to money. Though my father was the prime minister 
of more than one native state, he never hoarded money. He spent all 
that he earned in charity and the education and the marriages of his 
children, so we were practically left without much cash. He left some 
property, and that was all. When asked why he did not collect money 
and set it aside for his children, he used to say that his children repre- 
sented his wealth, and if he hoarded much money he would spoil 
them. So, then, money was no small difficulty in my way. I tried for 
some state scholarship but failed. At one place I was asked to prove 
my worth by graduating and then expect it. Experience teaches me 
that the gentleman who said so was right. Nothing daunted I request- 
ed my eldest brother to devote all the money that was left to my 
education in England. 

“Here I cannot help digressing to explain the family system that 
prevails in India. There, unlike as in England, the children always, 
if male, and until marriage, if female, live with their parents. What 
they earn goes to the father, and so also what they lose is a loss to the 
father. Of course even the male children do separate under 
exceptional circumstances, in the case of a great quarrel. But these 
are the exceptions. In the legal language of Mayne ‘Individual pro- 
perty is the rule in the West. Corporate property is the rule in the 
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East.’ So, I have and had no property of my own. Everything was 
under the control of my brother, and we were all living together, 

“To return to the question of money. What Uttie my father could 
leave for me was in the hands of my brother. It could only be set free 
subject to his consent. Moreover, that was not enough, so I proposed 
that the whole capital should be devoted to my education, I ask you 
if any brother would do so here. There are very few such brothers in 
India. He was told that I might prove an unworthy brother after 
imbibing the western ideas, and that the only chance of Training 
the money would be in my returning alive to India, which was very 
doubtful. But he turned a deaf ear to all these reasonable and well- 
meant warnings. There was one, and only one condition attached to 
the consent to my proposal, namely, that I should get the permission 
of my mother and my uncle. May many persons have such brothers 
as mine, I then set about the allotted task, which I can assure you 
was uphill enough. Fortunately I was the pet of my mother. She had 
much faith in me, and so I succeeded in getting over her 
superstition, but how was I to make her nod consent to a three years’ 
separation? By showing the exaggerated advantages t^ comii]^ to 
England, I got her to accede, with much reluctance, to my request. 
Now for the uncle. He was on the point of going to Benares 
and such other holy places. After three days’ incessant persuasimi and 
arguments I could get the following answer from him. 

“Tam going on a pilgrimage. What you say may be ri^t, but how 
could I willingly say “y“” to your unholy proposal The tmly thing 
I can say is, if your mother does not mind your gt^ I have no 
right to interfere.’ 

“This was interpreted into ‘yes’. Nor were these the iraiy two 
whom I had to please. In India every one, no matter how remcrtely 
connected, thinks that he has a right to poke his nose into another’s 
affairs. When I had exacted— for it was nothing else— acquiescence 
from the two, the pecuniary difficulties almost disappeared. 

“The difficulties under the second head are partially discu^ 
above. You will, perhaps, be astonished to hear that I am married. 
The marriage took place at the age of twelve. Small blame then to 
my wife’s parents if they thought that they had a right to interfere 
if only for the sake of their daughter. Who was to look after bar? 
How was she to manage to spend the three years? Of course dw 
was to be looked after by my brother. Poor brother ! according to my 
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ideas at that time I should have taken little notice of their legitimate 
fears and growlings, had it not been that their displeasure would 
have been reflected on my mother and brother. It was no easy task 
to sit night after night with my father-in-law and to hear and success- 
fully answer his objections. But then I was the old proverb, ‘Patience 
and perseverance overcome mountains’, too well to give way. 

“When I had the money and requisite permission I said to myself, 
‘How am I to persuade myself to separate from all that is dear and 
near to me?’ In India we fight shy of separation. Even when I had 
to go from home for a few days my mother would weep. How, then, 
was I to witness, without being affected, the heart-rending scene. It 
is impossible for me to describe the tortures that my mind had to 
suffer. As the day of leave-taking drew near I nearly broke down. 
But I was wise enough not to say this, even to my closest friends. I 
knew that my health was failing. Sleeping, waking, drinking, eating, 
walking, running, reading, I was dreaming and thinking of England 
and what I would do on that momentous day. At last the day came. 
On the one hand my mother was hiding her eyes, full of tears, in her 
hands, but the sobbing was clearly heard. On the other, I was placed 
among a circle of some fifty friends. ‘If I wept they would think me 
too weak; perhaps they would not allow me to go to England’ 
soliloquized I, therefore, I did not weep, even though my heart was 
breaking. Last, but not least, came the leave-taking with my wife. It 
would be contrary to custom for me to see or talk to her in the pre- 
sence of friends. So I had to see her in a separate room. She, of 
course, had begun sobbing long before. I went to her and stood like 
a dumb statue for a moment. I kisse<i her, and she said, ‘Don’t go.’ 

June 13, 1891 


Mr. Gandhi’s Narrative 

On your arrival in England of course you were face to face with 
the flesh-eating problem, how did you solve it ? 

“I was overwhelmed with gratuitous advice. Well meaning yet 
ignorant friends thrust their own opinions into unwilling ears. The 
majority of them said I could not do without meat in the cold 
climate. I would catch consumption. Mr. Z went to England and 
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caught it on account of his foolhardiness. Others said I might do 
without flesh but without wine I could not move. I would be numbed 
with cold. One went so far as to advise me to take eig^ht botths of 
whisky for I should want them after leaving Aden. Another wanted 
me to smoke, for his fkiend was obliged to smoke in En gland . Even 
medical men, those who had been to England, said the same tale. But 
as I wanted to come at any price, I replied that I would try my best 
to avoid all these thkigs, but if they were found to be absolutely 
necessary I did not know what I should do. I may here mention that 
my aversion to meat was not so strong then as it is now. I was even 
betrayed into taking meat about six or seven times at the period 
when I allowed my friends to think for me. But in the steamer my 
ideas began to change, I thought I should not take meat on any 
account. My mother before consenting to my departure exacted a 
promise from me not to take meat. So I was bound not to take 
it, if only for the sake of the promise. The fellow pasBei^eis in the 
steamer began to advise us, the firiend who was with me and mysetf, 
to try it. 

“They said I would require it affer leaving Aden. When this 
turned out untrue I was to require it after crossing the Red Sea. 
On this proving false, a fellow passenger said, ‘The weather has 
not been severe, but in the Bay of Biscay you will have to choose 
between death, and meat, and wine.’ That crisis too passed away 
safely. In London, too, I had to hear such remonstrances. Fot moctlis 
I did not come across any vegetarian. I passed many anriotB days 
arguing with a fiiend about the sufficiency of the vegetable diet; 
but at that time having but little knowledge of aigunrents ether than 
humanitarian in favour of vegetarianism, I got the worst of it, as the 
fiiend scouted the idea of humanity in such discusacHis. At la^ I 
sealed his tongue by telling him I would sooner die than break 
the promise to my mother. ‘Hump,’ said he, ‘childishness, 
superstition, but since even after coining here you are supeistitMus 
enough to believe in such nonsense, I cannot hdp you any mrare, I 
only wish you had not come to England-’ 

“He never afterwards pressed the point serkaisly, except perhaps 
once, though ever since that he took me for littk more than a foA 
In the meanwhile I remembered once to have passed by a vegetanan 
restaurant, the ‘Porridge Bowl’. I asked a gentleman to direct me 
there, but instead of reaching there I saw the ‘Goitral’ restanrant, 
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and went there and had some porridge for the first time. I did not 
first enjoy it, but I liked the pie which I had for the second course. 
It was there that I first bought some vegetarian literature among 
which was a copy of A Plea for Vegetarianism by H. S. Salt, after 
reading which I adopted vegetarianism from principle. 

'Till then I considered flesh to be a superior diet from scientific 
point of view. Moreover, it was there that I came to know the 
existence of the Vegetarian Society of Manchester. But I did not 
take any active interest in it. I did now and then read the Vegetarian 
Messenger and that was all. My knowledge of the Vegetarian dates 
from a year and a half. It was at the International Vegetarian 
Congress that I may be said to have known the L. V. S. That 
the congress was sitting I knew by the kind courtesy of Mr. Josia 
Oldfield who heard of me from a friend, and was good enough to 
take me to attend it. 

'Tn conclusion I am bound to say that during my nearly three 
years’ stay in England I have left many things undone, yet I carry 
one great consolation with me that I shall go back without having 
taken meat or wine, and that I know from personal experience 
that there are so many vegetarians in England.” 

June 20, 1891 



Glossary 


Abhayadan, an assurance of protection from danger. 

Ahimsa, non-violence. 

Amla, officer ; staff. 

Aparigraha, non-possession. 

Arati, a waving of lamps ; a form of worship. 

Ashram, a hermitage ; a place for study and discipline of life. 

Bajri, a kind of millet. 

Bande Mataram, Hail Mother ; the refrain of the Indian national 
anthem known by the same name. 

Bapu, father. 

Bhai, brother; comrade. 

Bhajan, a hymn. 

Bharat Mata, Mother India. 

Bidi, indigenous cigarette. 

Brahmachari, one observing continence. 

Brahmacharya, continence. 

Charkha, a spinning wheel. 

Chaturmas, a period of four months ; a vow of fasting and semi- 
fasting during the four months of the rainy season. 

Dakshina, a gift in money or kind given to a Brahmin. 

Dal, pulse cooked in liquid form. 

Darshan, sight of venerated person or deity. 

Dasturi, commission. 

Dewan, prime minister. 

Dharmashala, building donated for charitable uses; a pilgrim’s 
rest-house. 

Dhoti, a long piece of cbtli worn as lower garment by men in India. 
Diwali, Hindu festival of lamps. 

Duragraha, insistence on wrongdoing or untruth; as opposed to 
satyagraha. 
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Durbar, ruler’s court. 

Dussehra, Hindu festival before Diwali. 

Ekadashi, eleventh day of the Hindu half-month, when fasting is 
. observed. 

Gadi, a throne ; a post of authority. 

Garbi, a foDc-dance of Gujarat. 

Garvi, great and glorious. 

Goraksha, cow protection. 

Guru, a preceptor ; a teacher. 

Hartal, a strike. 

Haveli, a Vaishnava temple. 

Hijrat, mass migration. 

Holi, Hindu spring festival. 

Hunda, an illegal cess paid by the tenants either in crops or in 
money as a substitute for indigo cultivation on their lands. 

Ji, an affix added to names denoting respect, e.g., Gandhiji. 

Kafir, infidel; a term of contempt. 

Kamadhenu, cow of plenty, supposed to yield all desired objects. 
Khaddar or Khadi, hand-woven cloth from hand-spun yarn. 
Khansama, a cook ; a servant. 

Kum-kum, red ochre ; auspicious vermilion mark put on the fore- 
head. 

Kurta, a man’s upper garment ; an Indian shirt. 

Lokamanya, respected by the people. 

Maharana, king. 

Maharani, queen. 

Mamlatdar, a chief revenue officer of a taluk. 

Mantra, a sacred formula or incantation. 

Maulana, a learned Muslim divine. 

Mokhtiar, advocate; legal intermediary before the court. 

Moksha, liberation of soul. 

Panchama, belonging to the fifth caste ; an outcaste. 

Panchayat, a village council of five elected members, a council of 
village elders. 

Panda, a Brahmin host and guide to pilgrims. 

Pandit, a learned Hindu teacher; a prefibi to certain Brahmin 
family names, e.g.. Pandit Nehru. 

Patidar, a landlord. 

Phoongyi, a Buddhist monk. 
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Purdah, (literally) curtain; the custom of keeping women in 
seclusion or under a veil. 

Puri, a variety of fined Indian (cake) bread. 

Ramzan, a sacred Muslim month during which fast is observed. 
Rana, king. 

Rani, queen. 

Rishi, a seer. 

Ryot, an Indian peasant. 

Sadagraha, firmness in a good cause. 

Sadhana, a persistent effort ; dedication. 

Sadhu, a virtuous man leading the life of an ascetic ; an ascetic. 
Samabhava, equability. 

Sanyasi, one who has renounced the worldly life ; a recluse. 

Sari, a long piece of cloth worn as outer garment by Indian women. 
Sati, devoted wife; defunct custom of self-immolation of the Hindu 
wife with her deceased husband. 

Satta, a sort of agreement. 

Satya, truth. 

Satyagraha, “a force which is born of truth and love or non- 
violence”; tenacious clinging to truth; civil or non-violent 
resistance. 

Shikha, tuft of hair worn on the head of a Hindu. 

Swadeshi, manufacture of one’s own country. 

Swaraj, self-government ; self-rule. 

Taluk, a revenue division. 

Tapascharya, penance; austerity. 

Thana, a police station. 

Tinkathia, a compulsory planting of indigo in a portion of a tenant’s 
holding on nominal remuneration. 

Tulasi, a plant sacred to the Hindus. 

Ulema, muslim divines. 

Zerait, a system under which the tenants had to plough on the 
indigo factory land or had to supply their bullocks and ploughs 
for a nominal wage. 
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97-8 ; founds Passive Resistance Associa- 
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Pathan for giving fingerprint, 111-12; 
bums registration certificates, 116-17; 
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Kasturbai’s illness, 118-19; jailed third 
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